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"_ Honourable my very good Lord, 
'- THE 


Duke 4 Buckingham his G 


LORD HIGHA DO MIRAI. 


ENGLAND: 


Excellent Lord, 


O fe k ys, A Good Name is 


precious Ointment 3 and, J — 
my ſelf, ſuch will Tour Grace's Name 
| be with Poſterity; for your Fortune and 
Merit, both have been Eminent ; and You 
Have planted Things that are like to laſt. I 
| do now pub liſß my Eflays ; which, of all 
my other Works, have been moſt Current : 
| For that, as it ſeems, they come home to 


| Men's Buſi neſs, and Boſoms. I Have en- 


e them both i in Number and Weight; 
A 2 ſo 


1 
X 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. : | 
ſo that they are indeed a New Work. I 


thought it therefore agreeable to my Af- 


fection, and Obligation to Your Grace, to 


prefix your Name before them, both in Eng- 


liſh and Latin: For I conceive, that the 
Latin Volume of them, (being in the Uni- 
verſal Language) may laſt as long as 
Books laſt. My Inftauration I dedicated 
to the King; my Hiſtory of Henry the 
Seventh (which I have now alſo tranſlated 
into Latin) and my Portions of Natural 


Hiftory to the Prince. And theſe I Dedi- 


cate to Your Grace, being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the good increaſe which God gives 
to nv Pen and Labours, I could yield, God 
lead Yeur Grace by the Hand, 


Your Graces molt obliged 
And Faithful Servant, 


Fr. St, A ' þ BAN. 


Elogies ö 
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Elogies on the Illuſtrious Author. 


Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoveries, p. 101. 


1 happened in my Time, one noble Speaker 


Bacon] 1 
formed that in our Tongue, which may be compar'd or 
prefer'd, either to inſolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
mort, within his View, and about his Times, were all 
the Wits born, that could honour a Language or help 
Study. Now Things daily fall; Wits grow downward, 
and Eloquence goes backward : So that he may be 

nam'd and ſtand as the mark and 4xyj of our Language. 


[Lord Verulam] who was full of Gravity in his 


Speaking. His Language (where he could ſpare or 


paſs by a Jeſt) was nobly Cenſorious. No Man ever 


| ſpake more neatly, more preſtly, more weightily or 
| ſuffered leſs emptineſs, leſs Idleneſs in what he uttered. 


No Member of his Speech but conſiſted of his own Gra- 
ces. His Hearers could not cough or look aſide from 
him without Loſs. He commanded where he Spoke ; 


and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his Devotion. 
No Man had their Affections more in his Power. The 

fear of every Man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
| make an end. And afterwards, Lord Egerton, the Chan- 


cellor, a great and grave Orator, &c. But his Learn- 
ed and 1 7 (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, L Lord 
She, who hath filled up all Members, and per- 


And a little after, My Conceit of his Perſon was ne- 
ver increaſed toward him, by his Place or Honours. 
But I have and do Reverence him for the Greatneſs that 


was only proper to himſelf, in that he ſeem'd to me e- 
'ver by his Work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 


worthy of Admiration, that had been in many Ages. 
In his Adverlity [ ever prayed, that God would give 


lim strength, for Greatneſs he could not want. Neither 


could 
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could I condole ina Word or Syllable for him; as know- 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue, but rather 


help to make it manifeſt. 


* — — 


A. Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Society, after 
ſome Reflections upon the State of Philoſo ophy 
aforetime, goes on. 


Ome few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhown, 
That labour d to aſſert the Liberty 
( From Guardians, who were now V/urpers-grown ) 
Of this Old Minor ſtill, Captiv'd Philoſophy 3 Ip 
But *twas Rebellion calld to Fight 
For ſuch a long oppreſſed Right. 
BACON at laſt, a mighty Man, aroſe, 
Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe 
Lord Chancellor 6 both their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur'd Pupils Cauſe. 


III. 


5 


Aut horiey, which did a Body boaſt, 
Though t was but Air condens'd, and ſtalbd about, 
Like ſome old Giants more Gigantich Ghoſt ; 
To terrifie the Learned Ront | 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, | 
He cnac'd out of our Sight, | 
Nor ſuffer d Living Men to be miſlea 
By the vain ſhadows of the Dead : 
Jo Graves from whence it roſe, the conquer'd Phantome fied; F 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ſtood 
Jz midſt of th' Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
hich with a ujeleſs Sithe of Wood, 
And ſomething elſe not worth a Name, Fa 
(Both vaſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 
Or ro Dejead, or to Bepet 


8 


Ri !icniou! 


Ridiculous and ſenſeleſs Terrors!) made 

Children and ſuperſtitious Men afraid. 

The Orchard's open now, and free; 
BACON has broke that Scare-crow Deity 
Come, enter, all that will, 
Behold the rip ned Fruit, come gather now your fel. 
Tet ftill, methinks, we fain wou d be 
| Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 
We would be like the Deity, - 

When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we | 
| Without the Senſes aid within our ſelves would ſee ; 
' For tis God only who can find. 

All Nature in his Mind. 


P42 


IV. . 


From Words, which are but Pictures of the Thought, 
| (Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly drew} 
| To Things, the Minds right Object, be it brought, 
| Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew ; 
He fought and gather d for our Uſe the True; 
And when on beaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
He preſt them wiſely the Mechanic way, 
Till all their Juyce did in one Veſſel join, 
Ferment into a Nouriſhment Divine, 
The Thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Whe to the Life an exact Piece would make, 
\ Muſt not from others Work a Copy take; 
No, not from Ruben's or Vandike ; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
, |þ 7% Ideas and the Images which lie 
ed j In his own Fancy, or his Memory. 
No, he before his Sig ht muſt place 
The Natural and Living Face; 
The real Objeit muſt command 
Fach Judgment of his Eye, and Ales ion of bis Fland. 


V. 


From theſe long Errors of the way, 
In which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 
And like th' old Hebrews many Tears did ſtray 
In Deſarts but of ſmall Extent, | 
BACON, {ke Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand, 
Of the Bleſt promis d Land, | 8 
And from the Mountain Top of his Exalted Mit, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 
But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt depths of Natures Sea : 
The Work he did we ought t admire, 
And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 
From his few Tears, divided *twixt the Exceſs 
Of low Aſfliction, and high Happineſs : 
For who on Things remote can fix his Sight, 
That's always in a Triumph, or a Fight? 
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F Adverſo ty. 
Of Ambition. 

Of Anger. 
Of * 
/ Beauty. 
| of Boldneſs. - 

Of Building. 

Of Ceremonies and Reſpetts. 
/ Counſel. 
107 Cunning. 

Of Cuſtom and Education, 
0 / Death. 

Of Deformity, 
Of Delays. 
Of Diſcourſe. 
by Diſpatch. 
Of Em pire. 
0 / Zink 
/ Expence. 

Of Faction. | 
/ Followers and Friends. 
Of Fortune. 
Df Friendſhip. 
Df Gardens. 


Of Great Place. 


D' Regiment of Health. 
df Honour and Reputation, 
0 T Innovations. 


D Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of 1 


Df the true Greatneſs; of Kingdoms ana 2 
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Of Judlicature. 

Of Love, © 

Of Marriage and Single Life. 
Of MMaiks and Triumphs. 

Of Nature in Men. 

Of Negotiating. 

Of Nobility. 

O; Parents and Children. 


07 Plantations. 
O, Praiſe. 


_ Of Prophecies. 


O/ Revenge. 

O, Riches. 

Of Seditions and Tronbles, 

Of feeming Wiſe. 

Of Simulation and Dijſſ: 1 
Of Studies. 

Of Super ſtition. 

Of Suſpicion. 

O, Suitors. 

Of Travel, 

Of Truth. 

Of Vain Glory. 

Of Viciſſitude of Things. 

Of Unity in Religion. 

Of Uſury. 

of Wiſdom for a Man's Self. 

Of Touth and Age. 

A Fragment of an Eſſay of fo 
A Civil Character of 4 Cæſar. 


A Civil Character of Augnſtas Cæſar. 


The T A B L. E. 
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Of Truth. 
| V Hat is Trust“ Said jeſting Pilate, and 


would not ſtay for an Anſwer. Certainly 
| there be that delight in giddineſs, and 

Movat it a Bondage to fix a Belief; affecting Free- will in 
Whi:king, as well as in ating. And though the Sects of 
Fhiloſophers of that kind be gone, yet there remain 
Fertain diſcouriing Wits, which are of the ſame Veins ; 
Fhovgh there be not ſo much Blood in them, as was in 
Whoſe of the Ancients. But it is not only the difficulty 
1d labour, which Men take in finding out of Trauth; 
Jor again, that when it is found, it impoſeth upon Men's 


2 | : ö 
* houshts, that doth briag Lyes in favour; but a natural, 
158 o::gh corrupt Love, of the Lye it ſelf, One of the la- 
160 Schools of the Grecians examineth the Matter, and is 


a ſtand, to think what ſhould be in it, that Men ſhould 
dye Lyes , where peither they make for Pleaſure, as 
ith Poets, nor for Advantage, as with the Merchant, 
at for the Lyes ſake. But I cannot tell. This ſame 
ruth 1:3 baked and open Day-liaht, that doth not ſhew 
e Masks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the World, 

Y & Ale ſtately and daiatily as Candle-light. Truth may 

erhaps come to the price of a Pearl, that ſheweth belt 
Day; but it will not riſe to the price of a Diamond or 
B 2 Carbuncle, 
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4. Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 

Carbuncle, that ſheweth heſt in varied Lights. A mix. 
ture of a Zye doth ever add Pleaſure. Doth any Mar 
doubt, that if there were taken out of Men's Minds vain 
Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Valuations, Imagina. 


tions as one would, and the like; but it would leave the 


Minds of a number of Men, poor ſhrunken things, ful 
of Melancholy and [ndiſpoſition, and unpleaſing to them- 
ſelves ? One of the Fathers in great ſeverity calbd Poe- 
ſie, Vinum Demonum, becauſe it filleth the Imagination, 
and yet it is but with the ſhadow of a Lye. But it is not 
the Lye that paſſeth through the Mind, but the Lye that 
ſinketh in, and ſettleth in it, that doth the hurt, ſuch 
as we ſpake of before. But howſoever theſe things are 
thus in Men's depraved Judgments and Affections; ye 
Truth, which only doth judge it ſelf, teacheth, that the 
Enquiry of Truth, which is the love- making, or wooing 


of it: The knowledge of Truth, which is the preſence 


of it: And the belief of Truth, which is the en joy ing o 


it, is the ſovereign Good of humane Nature. The fir ( 


Creature of God in the Works of the Days, was Light os 
the Senſe ; the laſt was the Light of Reaſon ; and hif 
Sabbath-work ever ſince, is the INlumination of his Spirit 
Firſt, he breathed Light upon the face of the Matter of 
Chaos : then he breathed Light into the Face of Mani 
and ſtill he breatheth and inſpireth Light into the Faq 


of his Choſen. The Poet that beautified the Sect, tha | 
was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, ſaith yet —=- 
well: Jt is apleaſure to ſtand upon the Shore, and to fee Shi 


toſt upon the Sea ; a pleaſure to ſtand in the window of al, "aſtl 
and to ſec a Partle, and the adventure thereof below: Hut i 
pleaſureis comparable to the ſtanding upon the vantage. gro 
of Iruth, (an Hill not to be comm anded, and w where tl 

Air is always clear and ſerene:) ard to ſce rhe Errors, a 
Wand'rines, and Adiſte, and T en. peſt; in the Jule below: $ 
always that this proſpect be with Pity, and not wit 
Swelling or Pride. Certai inly it is Heaven upon Eartj 
10 have: a Man's Mind move in Charity, reſt i in Prov! 


dence, and turn upon the Polcs of Treats. 


—_— EY feos ew, "| < 


Of Death. 


3 
1 To paſs from Theological and Philoſophical Truth, to 
* WF the Truth of Civil Buſineſs, it will be acknowledged, 
an even by choſe that Practiſe it not, that clear and round 
ain dealing is the Honour of Man's Nature, and that mixture 
na- of Falſhood is like allay in Coin of Gold and Silver, 
which may make the Metal work the better, but it em- 
baſeth it. For theſe winding and crooked courſes are 
the goings of the Serpent, which goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and not upon the Feet. There is no Vice that 
doth ſo coyer a Man with ſhame, as to be found falſe 
and per fidious. And therefore Montaigne laith prettily, 
when he enquired the reaſon, Why the word of the Lye 
W ſhould be ſuch a Diſgrace, and ſuch an odious Charge: 
aich he, Fit be well weighed, To ſay that a Man lyeth, is 
eig as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, and 4 
LOO ward towards Hen, For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks 
WM from Man. Sarely the wickedne and falſhood, and 
breach ot Faith, cannot poſſibly be ſo highly expreſſed, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore- 
told, chat when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not find Faith 
I byy upon the Earth. ” 


"2 | — 


Han II. 
th . of Death. 
5 M EN fear Death, as Children fear to go in the dark: 


1 And as that natural fear in Children is encreaſed 
with Tales, ſo is the other. Certainly the Contemplation 
of Death, as the Mages of Siu, and paſſige to another 
World, is Holy and Religious; but rhe fear of it, as a 
Tribute due unto Nature, is weak. Vet in religious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes a mixture of Vanity and Su- 
_ Mperſticion. You ſhall read in ſome of the Friars Books 


1 lot Mortification, that a Man ſhould think with himſelf, 


what the Pain is, if he have but his Fingers eads preſſed 
T | "3 = 


4 Sir Francis Bacon's s Eſſays. 


or tortured, and thereby imagine w hat the Pains of Death 
are, when the whole Body is corrupted and diſſolved, 
when many times Death paſſeth with leſs Pain, than the 
torture of a Limb: For the moſt vital Parts are not the 
quickeſt of Senſe. And by him that ſpeke only as a 
Philoſopher, and natural Man, it was well ſaid ; Pompa 
mortis magis terret, quam Mors ipſa, Groans, and Con- 
vullions, and diſcoloured Face, aud Friends weeping, 
and Blacks, and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Death 
terrible. It is worthy the obſerving, that there is no 
Paſſion in the Mind of Man ſo weak, but it mates and 
maſters the fear of Death: And therefore Death is no ſuch 
terrible Enemy, when a Man hath ſo many atcendants} 
about him, that can win the Combat of him. Revenge 
triumphs over Death; Love lights it; Honour aſpire th to 
It ; Grief flieth to it; e pre occupateth it. Nay we! 
read, after Otho the Emperor had flain himſelf, Pry 
( hich is the tendereſt of Affections) provoked many to 
die, out of meer compaſſion to their Sovereign, and as 
the trueſt ſort of Followers. Nay, Seneca adde Nen 
and Satiety; Cogita quam diu eadem faceres; Mori velle, non 
tantum Fortis, aut Miſer, fed etiam Faſtiaioſus poteſt, Al J 
Man would die, though he were neicher valiant nor mi-] 
ſerable, only upon a wesrineſs to do the ſame thing Golf 
oft over and over. It i 8 10 leſs worthy to obſerve, how 
little alteration in good Spirits the approaches of Dearth 
make. For they appear to be the ſame Men till the lat 
inſtant. Auguſtus C Caf ar died in a Complement; Livia, 
Conjugii noſtri me mor, vive, & vale. Tiberius in Diſſimu- 
Jation, as Tacitus faith of him; Jam Tiberium Vires, & 
Corpus, non Dijſirnt!atio Jeſerebant. Vefpajian 1 in a Jeſt, fits 
ting upon the ſtool; Ur pute, Deus fio. Galba with a Sen- 
rence; Feri, ſi ex re ju Po Romani, holding forth bis 
Neck. Septimius Severus in diſparch; Arrfte, ſi quid mihi 
reſtat agendum; and the like. Certaiul the Stocks be- 
owed too much coſt vroa Death, and by their great 
1 pm tions made it appear more fearful. Better, faithf 
he, Qui Hnem vitæ extremum inter munera ponat Nature. 


It 
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| Of Vnity in Religion. 5 
is as natural to die, as to be born; and to a little In- 
i fant perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that 


85 dies in an earneſt Purſuit, is like one that is wounded in 
hot Blood, who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt; and 


; therefore a Mind fix'd, and bent upon ſomewhat that is 
F good, doth avert the dolours of Death. But above all, 


believe it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimittis, when 
„Man hath obtained worthy Eads and Expectatious. 
Death hath this alſo ; that it openeth the Gate to good 


ar Fame, and extinguiſheth Envy. 7 

A A Erxtinctus amabitur idem. 

— 0 & 
To 

(OR III. 

wh Of Unity in Religion. 

ity OE. 


"ug Eligion being the chief band of humane Society, it is 
R a happy thing when ir ſelf is well contained with- 
ſs in oe true band of Unity. The Quarrels and Divitions 
about Rel:gion were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The Reaſon was, becauſe the Religion of the Heathen 
conſiſted rather in Rites and Ceremonies, than ia any 
ſoſſ conſtant Belief. For you may imagine what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. But the true God bath this 
lat Attribute, that he is a Jealous God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no Mixture or Partner. 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few Words concerning the 
xity of the Church; What are the Fruits thereof, what the 

Bonds, and what the Means. * 
The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well- pleaſing of God, 
which is All in All) are two; the one towards thoſe that 
are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
within. For the former; It is certain, that Rerelies and 
Schiſms are of all others the greateſt Scandals, yea, more 
chan corruption of Manners. For as in the Natural 
Body, a Wound or Solution of continuity, is worſe than 
: 4 - a cor- 
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6 Str Frail Bacon's Eſſays. 


a corrupt Humour ; fo in the Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth ſo much keep Mea out of the Church, and drive 
Men out of the Church, as a breach of Unity: And there- 
fore whenſoever ir cometh to that paſs, that one faith, 
Ecce in deſerto, another ſaith, Ecce in penetralibus; that is, 
when ſome Men ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of He- 
reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 
Voice had need continually to ſound in Men's Ears, Nolite 
exire, Go not out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the pro- 
priety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial care 
of thole without) ſaith, If an Heathen come in and bear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will he not ſay that you are mad? 
And certainly it is liccle better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
phane Perſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion; it doth avert them from the 
Church, and maketh them to ſir down in the Chair of the 
Scorners. t is but a light thing to be vouched iu ſo ſe- 
rious a Matter, but yet it expreſſeth well the deformity. 
There is a Maſter of Scoffing, that in his Catalogue of 
Books of a feigned Library, ſets down this Title of a 
Book, The Aorrice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed every} 
Sect of them hath a divers Poſture, or cringe by them- 
ſelves, which cannot but move deriſion in Worldings, | 
and depraved Politicks, who arg apt to contemn Holy 
Things. | | 
As for the Fruit toward thoſe that are wit hin. It is Peace 5 


which containeth infinite Bleſſings; it eſtabliſheth Faith; 


ic kindleth Charity; the outward Peace of the Church 
diſtilleth into Peace of Conſcience; and it tirneth the 
Labours of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, Lito 
Treatiſes of Mor tificution and Devotion. | 

Concerning the Bonde, Unity, the true placing of 
them importeth exceedi . There appear to be two 
extreams. For to cer taiu Zealors all ſpeech of pacification ; 


is odious. Js ut Peace, Jehn ? What haſt thou ta do with 1 


Peace? Turn thee behind me. Peace is not the Matter, but 
following a Party. Contrariwile certain Laodiceans, andi 


luke-warm Perſons, think TIE may accomodate Doo 4 
of 


rather ingenuous than ſubſtantial. 


Of Unity in Religion. 
of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 
and witty Reconcilements, · as if they would make an ar- 


7 


bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to be avoided ; which will be done, if the League of 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, were in the 
two croſs Clauſes thereof, ſoundly and plainly exponnd- 
ed. He that is not with us, is againſt us: And again, He 
that is not againſt ut, is with us : That is, if the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Religion, were truly 


| diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from Points not meerly of 


Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a Matter trivial, aad done 
already; but if it were done leſs partially, it would be 
embraced more generally. 

Of this 1 may give only this Advice, according to my 
ſmall Model: Men ought to take heed of readring God's 
Church by two kinds of Controverſies : The one , 
when the matter of the point controverted is too ſmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled 
only by Contradiction. For, as it is noted by one of 
the Fathers, Chriſt's Coat indeed had no ſeam, but the Ch. 


| ches Veſture was of divers Colours; whereupon he ſaith, I 


veſte varietas ſit, ſciſſura non ſit; they be two things, Unity 
and Vniformity, The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great, but ir is driven to an over- 
great ſubtilty and obſcurity, fo that ic becomerh a thing 
* t A Maa that is of 
Judgment and Underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear Ig- 
norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And if it come ſo to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is between Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the Heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men in 
ſome of their Contradictions intend the ſame thing, and 
accepteth of both ? The nature of ſuch Controverſies is 


g excellently expreſſed by Sr. Paul, in the warning and 


precept that he giveth concerning the ſame, Devita pro- 


his own Daughter, exclaimed; 


3 | Sir Francis Bacon*s Eſſays. 
fanas vocum novitates, & er eee falſi nominis ſcientia; 
Men create Oppoſitions which are not, and put them into 
new terms ſo fixed, as whereas the meaning ought to 
govern the term, the term in effect governeth the mean- 
ing. There be alſo two falſe Peaces, or Unities; the 
one, when the Peace is grounded but upon an implicite 
Ignorance; for all Colours will agree in the dark: The 
other when it is pieced up upon a direct admiſſion of 
contraries in Fundamental Points. For Truth and Fal- 
fhood in ſuch Things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
Toes of Nebuchadnezzar's Image, they may cleave, but 
they will not incqporate. 5 
Concerning the Means of procuring Unity; Men muſt | 
beware, that in the procuring or muniting of Religious 
Unity, they do not diſſolve and deface the Laws of Cha- 
rity, and of Humane Society. There be two Swords 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal; and 
both have their due Office and Place in the maintenance 
of Religion. But we may not take up the third Sword, | 
which is Mahomet's Sword, or like unto it; that is, to | 
propagate Religion by Wars, or by ſanguinary Per ſecu- 
tions to force Conſciences, except it be in caſes of overt 
Scandal, Blaſphemy, or intermixture of Practice againſt | 
the State; much leſs to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize | 
Conſpiracies and Rebellions, to put the Sword into the 
People's Hands, and the like, tending to the ſubverſion 8 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and ſo to conſider Men as Chriſtians, as we forget that 
they are Men. Lucretius the Poet, when he beheld the 
AQ of Agamemnon, that could endure the ſacrificing of 


| 


Tantum Religio potuit ſuadere malorum. 


what would he have ſaid, if he had known of the MaG 

facre in France, or the Powder-Treafoa of England? 
He would have been ſeven times more Epicure and 
3 þ Acheiſt 


nd 


herein themſel ves for their own ends. 


Of Revenge. 


Atheiſt than he was: For as the Temporal Sword is to 
be drawn with great Circumſpection in caſes of Rel gien; 
ſo it is a thing monſtious, to put it into the hands of 
the common People. Let that be left unto the Anabap- 
tilts, and other Furies. It was great Blaſphemy, when 
the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend and be like the higheſt ; but 
it is greater Blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him 


in, ſaying, I will deſcend and be lite the Prince of Darkneſs ; 


Aud what is it better, to make the cauſe of Religion to 
deſcend to the cruel and execrable Actions of Murdering 
Princes, Butche: y of People, and Subverſion of States 
and Governments? Surely this is to bring down the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, inſtead of the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape 
of a Vulture or Raven; and to ſet out of the Bark of a 
Ch: iſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyrates and 


ſaſſines. Theretore it is moſt neceſſary, that the Church 


by Doctrin and Decree, Princes by their Sword, and 
all Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their 
Mercury Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for ever thoſe 


Facts and Opinions, tending to the ſypport of the ſame, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun- 


cils concerning Religion, that Council of the Apoſtle 


would be prefixed, Ira hominis non implet juſtitiam Dei: 
And it was a notable Obſervation ofa wiſe Father, and 
no leſs ingenuovlly confeſſed, I hat zhoſe which held and 
perſmaded preſſure of Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 


1 
Of Revenge. 


Evenge is a kind of wild Juſtice; which the more 
Mans Nature runs to, the more ouęght Law to weed 


i out. For as to the firſt wrong, it doth but offend the 


12 


Law, bar the Revenge of that wrong, putteth the Law 


dut of Office. Certainly in taking Revenge, a n_ is 
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. Perfons live the Life of Witches; who, as they are miſ-} 


10 Sir Francis Bacon's Fſſays. 
but even with his Enemy; but in paſſing it over he js 
ſuper ior: for it is a Prince's part co pardon. 


And So- 
lomon, I am ſure, ſaith, Ir is the Glory of a Man to paſs by 
an Offence. That which is paſt, is gone, and irrecovera- 
ble ; and wiſe Men have enough to do with things pre- 
fent, and to come: therefore they do bur trifle with 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There is no 
Man doth a wrong for the wrongs ſake, but thereby to 
purchaſe himſelf Profit, or Pleaſure, or Honour, or the 
like. Therefore why ſhould I be angry with a Man for 
loving himſelf better than me? And if any Man ſhould 
do wrong meerly out of ill Nature, why? Vet it is but 
like the Thorn or Bryar, which prick and ſcratch, be- 
cauſe they can do no other. The molt tolerable ſort of 
Revenge, is for thoſe wrongs which there is no Law to 
remedy : But then let a Man take heed, that the Revenge 


de ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh; elſe a Man's E- 


nemy is ſtill before-hand, and it is two for one. Some 


when they take Revenge, are deſirous the Party ſhould 


know whenceit cometh: This is the more generous. For 
the Delight ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing the 
hurt, as in making the Party repeat. But baſe and crafty 
Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth in the Dark. Coſ- 
mus Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againſt per- 
fidiqus or neglecting Friends, as if thoſe wrongs were 
unpardonable: Tou ſhall read, (faith he) that we are com- 
manded to forgive our Enemies; but you never read, that we 
are commanded to forgive our Friends. But yet the Spirit 
of Job was in a better tune; Shall we (faith he) 1ake good 
from God's hand, and not be content to take evil allo? Andſo 
of Friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a Man 
that ſtudieth Revenge, keeps his own Wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would heal, and do well: Publick Re- 
venges are for the moſt part Fortunate, as that for the 
death of Cæſar, for the death of Pertinaæ, for the death 
of Henry the Third of France, and many more. But in 
private Revenges it is not ſo. Nay, rather vindicativeſ 


chievous, ſo end they unfortunate. = 2 


. 


Of Adverſity. 


T was an high of Speech Seneca, (after the manner of 
1 the Stoĩcks) That the good things which belong to Proſperi- 
ty are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to Adver- 
ſity are to be admired : Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, ad- 
verſarum mirabilia. Certainly, if Miracles be the com- 
mand over Nature, they appear molt in Adverſiry. It 
is yet a higher Speech of his, than the other, (much too 
high for a Heathen) Ir is true greatneſs to have in one the 
frailty of a Man, and the ſecurity of a God: Vere magnum ha- 
lere fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This would have 
done better in Poeſie, where Tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſie with 
it; for it is in effect the thing, which is figured in that 
ſtrange Fiction of the ancient Poets, which ſeemeth not 
to be without Myſtery; nay, and to have ſome ap- 
proach to the State of a Chriſtian: That Hercules, when 
he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom Humane Nature 
is repreſented) /ailed the length of the great Ocean in an Ear- 
then Pot or Pitcher; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian Reſolution, 
that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the Fleſh, through the 
Waves of the World. But to ſpeak in a mean: The 
Virtue of Proſperity is Temperance, the Virtue of Adver- 
fity is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more heroical 
Virtue. Proſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old Teſtament, 
Averſity is the Bleſſing of the New, which carrieth the 


| greater Benediction, and the clearer Revelation of God's 
& Favour. Yet even ia the Old Teſtament, it you liſten 


to David's Harp, you ſhall hear as many Hearſe- like 
Airs, as Carols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt 
hath labour'd more in deſcribing the Afflictions of Job, 
than the Felicities of Solomon. Proſperity is not without 
many Fears and Diſtaſtes; and Adverſity is not without 
Comforts and Hopes. We ſee in Needle- works and Em- 

| broideries, 


12 Fir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 


broideries, it is more pleaſing to have a lively Work 
upon a ſid and ſolema Ground, than to have a dark and 
melancholy Work upon a lightſom Gronnd. Judge 
therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the pleaſure 
of the Eye. Certainly Vertue is like precious Odours, 
moſt fragrant when they are incenſed or cruſhed : For 
Proſperity doth beſt diſcover Vice, but Adverſty doth 
beſt diſcover Vertue. 155 


— dt 


. 


1 
Of Simulation and Diſſimulation. 


fimulation is but a faint kind of Policy or Wiſdom; 
1D tor it asketh a ſtrong Wit and a ſtrong Heart, to 
know when to tel] truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the 
weaker ſort of Politicks, that are the great Diſſemblers. 
Tacitus ſaith, Livia ſorted well with the Arts of her Hus- 
band and D ſſimulation ef her Son; attributing Arts or Policy 
to Auguſt us, and Diſſimulation to Tiberius. And agaia, when 
MHucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to take Arms againſt Vi- 
tellius, he ſaith, We riſe not againſt the piercing Jueg ment 
of Auguſtus, Bor the extream Caution or Cloſeneſs of 1 iberi- 
us. Theſe properties of Arts, or Policy, and Diſſimulation, 
or Cloſeneſc, are indeed habits and faculties, ſeveral, and 
to be diſtinguiſted. For if a Man have that penetration 
of Judgment, as he can diſcern, what things are to be laid 
open, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed 
at half lights, and to whoin, and when (which indeed 
are Arts of State, and Arts of Lite, as Tacitus well cal- 
leth them) to him a habit of Diſſimulation is a hindtance, 
and a poorneſs. But if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it is left to him generally to be Cloſe, 
and a Diſſembler. For where a Man cannot chuſe or va- 
ry in Particulars, there it is good to take the fate and 
warieſt way in general; like the going ſoftly by one that 
cannot well ſee. Certainly the ableſt Men that ever 

| were; 


Of Simulation and Diſſimulat ion. 13 
were, have had all an openneſs and frankneſs of Dealing, 
and a Name of Certainty and Veracity: but then they 
were like Horſes, well managed ; for they could tell 
paſſing well, when to ſtop or turn; And at ſuch times, 
when they thought the caſe indeed required Diſſimulati- 
on, it then they uſed it, it came to pas, that the former 
Opinion ſpread abroad of their good Faith, and clear- 
neſs ot Dealing, made them almoſt inviſible. 

There are three Degrees of this hiding and veiling of 
Man's felf. The firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy 
when a Man leaveth himſelf without Obſervation, or 
without hold to be taken what he is. The Second Diſſi- 
mulation in the Negative, when a Man lets fall Signs and 
Arguments, that he is not that he is. And the third Si- 
mulation in the Affirmative, when a Man induſtriouſly 
and expreſly feigus and pretends to be that he is not. 


F 


il WW 


5 For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy: It is indeed the virtue 
of a Confeſſor; and aſſuredly the Secret Man heareth 
** many Confeſlions ; For who will open himſelf to a Blab, 
or a Babler? But if a Man be thought Secret, it inviteth 
bpiſcovery, as the more cloſe Air ſucketh in the more 
2 open: And as in Confeſſion, the revealing is not for 
„ vorldly uſe, but for the eaſe of a Man's Heart; fo Se- 
i Wcrcr, Men come to the knowledge of many things in that 
kind, while Men rather diſcharge their Minds, than im- 
. part their Minds. In few words, Myſteries are due to 
1 Secrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) Naſtedneſs is uncomely, as 
30 well in Mind as in Body; and it addeth no ſmall Reve- 
: 4 rence to Mens Manners and Actions, if they be not alto- 


4 gether open. As for Talkers, and Futile Perſons, they 
ed {Were commonly vaio, and credulous withal. For he that 
al- Italketh what he knoweth, will alſo talk what he know- 
ce; eth not. Therefore ſer it down, that an habit of Secrecy 


oy 10 both politic and moral, Aid in this part it 1s good, that 
105 a Man's Face give his Tongue leave to ſpeak. For the dif 
1 overy of Man's ſelf, by the tracts of his Countenauce, is 
37) 


E great weakaels and betraying, by how much it is ma- 


ny times more marked and believed, than a Man's words. 
| | For 
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14 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays, 
For the ſecond, which is D:ſſimulation: It followeth 
many times upon Secrecy by a neceſlity ; ſo that he that 
will be Secret, muſt be a D.ſſembler in ſome degree. For 
Men are too cunning, to ſutfer a Man to keep an indiffe- 
rent Carriage between both, and to be Secret without 
ſwaying the Balance on either ſide. They will ſo beſet 
a Man with Queſtions, and draw him on, and pick it out 
of him, that without an abſurd Silence, he muſt ſhew an 
Inclination one way; or it he do not, they will gather 
as much by his Silence, as by his Speech : As for Equivo- 
cations, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold out 
long: fo that no Man can be Secret, except he give him- 
ſelf a little ſcope of Diſſimulation, which is, as it were, 
but the skirts or train of Secrecy. | 

But for the third Degree, which is Simulation, and falſe 
Profeſſion : That I hold more culpable, and leſs polit ick, 
except it be in great and rare Matters. And therefore a 
general cuſtom of Simulation (which is this laſt Degree) 
is a Vice, riling either of a natural Falſeneſs or Fearful- 
neſs, or of a Mind that hath ſome main Faults ; which, 
becavſe a Man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him pra- 
ctiſe Simulation in other things, leſt his Hand ſhould be 
out of uſe. 

The great Advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation 
are three. Firſt, To lay aſleep Oppoſition, and to ſur 
prize: For where a Man's Intentions are publiſh'd, it is 
an alarm to call vp all that are againſt them. The ſe- 
cond is, to reſerve to a Man's ſelf a fair Retreat: For il 
a Man engage bimſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he 
muſt go through, or take a Fall. The third is, the better 
to diſcover the Mind of another: For to him that opens 
himſelf, Men will bardly ſhew themſelves averſe, but 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of 
Speech to freedom of Thought. And therefore it is a 
good fhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell a Lye, and 

«da Truth; as if there were no way of diſcovery, bu 
by Simulation. bk x 


Therd 


Of Parents and Children: 15 
There be alſo three diſadvantages to ſet it even, The 
firſt, That Simulation and Diſſimwation commonly carry 
ich them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any buſineſs 
doth ſpoil the Feathers of round flying up to the mark. 
he ſecond, That it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits 
pf many, that perhaps would ocherwiſe co-oporate with 
im, and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his own 
ends. The third and greateſt is, That ic depriveth a 
man of one of the moſt principal inſtruments for action 
hich is Truſt and Belief. The compoſition and rempe- 
ature is, to have Openneſs in fame and opinion, Secrecy 
n habit, Diſſimulation in ſeaſonable uſe; and a power to 
eign, if there be no remedy. © 5 
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1 . 
0 Parents and C hildren. 


HE joys of Parents are ſecret, and ſo are their griefs 
| and fears; they cannot utter the one, nor they 
vill not utter the other. Children ſweeten labours, but 
hey make misfortunes more bitter: they increaſe the 
ares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
Death. The perpetuity by generation is common to 
caſts; but memory, merit, and noble works are proper 
o Men: and ſurely a man ſhall fee the nobleſt Works 
nd Foundations have proceeded from Childleſs Men 
rhich have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds 
here thoſe of their bodies have faild : So the care of 
poſterity is moſt in them that have no poſterity. They 
hat are the firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt indul- 
- towards var 2 beholding them as the con- 
ance, not only of their kind, but of thei 
, both Children and Creatures. 1255 — a 
The difference in affedion of Parents towards their ſe- 
era! Children, is many times uncqual, and ſomtimes un- 
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16 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
worthy, eſpecially in the Mother; as Solomon ſaith, A wil 
Son rejoyceth the Father, but an ungracions Son ſhames thi 
Mother. A man ſhall ſee, where there 1s a Houſe full of 
Children, one or two of the eldeſt reſpected, and the 
youngeſt made wantons ; but in the midſt, ſome that are 
as it were forgotten, who many times nevertheleſs prove 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowance toward 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes them baſe, ac- 
quaints them with ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean 
company, and makes them ſurfeit more when they come 
to plenty and therefore the proof is beſt, when mei 
keep their authority towards their Children, but not the! 
purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner (both Parents, and 
School- Maſters, and Servants) in creating and breeding 
an emulation between Brothers, during Childhood, whic 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, ant 
diſturbeth Families. The Italians make little differene 
between Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks ; bu 
ſo they be of the lamp they care not, though they paſ 
not through their own body. And to fay truth, in N- 
ture it is much a like matter, in ſo much that we fee a Ne 
phew ſometimes reſembleth an Uacle, or a Kinſma 
more than his own Parent, as the Blood happens. Le 
Parents chuſe betimes the yocations and courſes the 
mean their Children ſhould take, for then they are mo 
flexible; and let them not too much apply themſelve 
to the diſpoſition of their Chidren, as thinking they wil 
take beſt to that which they have moſt mind to. It 
true, that if the affection or aptneſs of the Children | 
extraordinary, then it is good not to croſs it: but gene 
rally the Precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave & ſaci 
illud facit conſuetudo, Younger Brothers are commonly fo 
os hut ſeldom or never where the elder are li 
erited. | 
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no VIII. C 
= Of Marriage and Single Life. 

. E that hath Wiſe and Children, hath given hoſtages 


to Fortune, for they are impediments to great 
enterpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchief. Certainly 
the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for the publick, 
have proceeded from the unmarried or Childleſs Men, 
which both in affe&tion and means have married and 


an{MWendowed the publick. Yet it were great reaſon, that 
ding choſe that have Children ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
hid tore times, unto which they know they muſt tranſmit 
an their deareſt pledges. Some there are, who though 
ene they lead a Single Life, yet their thoughts do end with 
„ bufWthemſelves, and account future times impertinencies. 
paſſi Nay, there are ſome other, that account Wife and Chil- 
| NafWarer but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are 
Nei ſome fooliſh rich covetous men, that take pride in ha- 
ſmaiMWving no Children, becauſe they may be thought ſo much 
Le the richer. For perhaps they have heard ſome talk, 
the Sch an one is agreat rich Man; and another except to 


it, Tea, but he hath a great charge of Chilaren ; as if it were 
an abatement to his riches. But the moſt ordinary cauſe 


of a Single Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain ſelf-plea- 

It i ſing and humorous minds, which are ſo ſenſible of eve- 
en ry reſtraint, as they will go near to think their Girdles 
gene end Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarrisd men 


are beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, belt Servants, but not al- 
ways beſt Subjects; for they are light to run away, and 
almoſt all Fugitives are of that condition. A ſingle life 
doth well with Church- men for Charity will hardly wa- 
ter the Ground, where it mult firſt fill a Pool. It is 
indifferent for Judges and Magiſtrates; for if they be fa- 
q cile and corrupt, you ſhall have a Servant five times 
Vors than a Wife. For Souldiers, I find the Generals 
C2 commonly 
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commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of thei 
Wives aud Children. And I think the deſpiſing of Mar. 
riage amongſt the Turks, making the vulgar Souldiet 
more baſe. Certainly Wife and Children are a kind of 
humanity ; and Single men, though they be many times 
more charitable, becauſe their means are leſs exhauſt; 
yet on the other ſide, they are more crvel and hard- 
hearted, (good to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becauſe their 
tenderneſs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by cuſcom, and therefore conſtant, are commonly lo- 
ving Husbands; as was ſaid of Viyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pra- 
tulit immortalitati. Chaſt Women are often proud and 
froward, as preſuming upon the merit of their chaſtity, 
It is one of the beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedi. 
ence in the Wife, if ſhe thinks her Husband wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. Wives are 
young mens Miſtreſſes, Companions for middle Age, 
and old mens Nurſes; fo as a man may have a quarre| 
to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one 0 
the wiſe men, that made anſwer to the queition ; Whe 
a man ſhould marry ? A yours man not yet, an elder ma 
not at all. It is often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve 
ry good Wives; whether it be, that it raiſeth the pric 
of their Husbands kindneſs when it comes, or that thy 
Wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails 
if the bad Hu, bands were of their own chuſing, again 
their Friends conſent ; for then they will be ſure ff 
make good their own folly. | 


IX. 
Of E avy. 


TY HERE be none of the Afictions, which have bed 

z0ted to fafcinate or bewltch, but Love and Ent 

fy + , , | . 
Lucy both have Venement Willics, they frame them 
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Envy. 19 
ei ſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions; and 
r- they come eaſily into the eye, eſpecially upon the pre- 
ſence of the objects, which are the points that conduce 


ier 

of to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee like- 
nes wiſe the Scripture calleth Envy, an evil eye; and the A- 
t: ſtrologers call the evil influences of the Stars, Evil A- 
d- Hects; ſo that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 
jeir che act of Envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Eye. 
led Nay, ſome have been ſo curious, as to note, that the 
lo- times, when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an Exvioas Eye 


doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied Is beheld in 
Glory or Triumph; for that ſets an edge upon Envy: 
And beſides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon envi- 
ed do come forth moſt into the outward parts and fo 


hickh{Wmcet the blow. | 

are But leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
Age o be thought on in fit place) we will handle, What 
111887 7/017 are apt to envy others, what Perſons are moſt ſubject 
1e % be envied themfelves, aud what is the difference between 
/ henfWp401:ck and private Envy. _ 
mall A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envieth 


irtue in others. For mens minds will either feed upon 


> VE 
brio heir own good, or upon others evil; and who want- 
t th]ch che: one, will prey upon the other; and who fo 
fails out of hope to attain to another's vertue, will 
aioFW<ck to come at even- hand by depreſſing another's For- 
re une. 


A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, is commonly En- 
vions: for to know much of other mens matters cannot 
de, becauſe all chat ado may concern his eſtate ; there- 
ere it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of plea- 
ure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; nel- 
her can he that mindeth but his own buſineſs, ind 
nuch matter for Exvy: For Envy is a gadding paſſion, 
ind walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, Nen 
bee curioſus, grin idem fit male volus. 1 

Men of noble Birth are noted to he exvious towards 


En 
beugen Men when they riſe : For the diſtance is altered 5 
ſelve G4: | ard 
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and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on, they think themſelves go back. | 
Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, and] 
Baſtards are envious : for he that cannot poſſibly mend 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except theſe defects light upon a very brave and heroi- 
cal nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants 
part of his honour ; in that it ſhould be ſaid, that au 
Eunuch, or lame man, did ſuch great matters, affect. 
ing the honour of a miracle, as it was in Narſes the Eu. 
nuch, and Ageſilaus, and Tamberlanes, that were lame 
men. 15 | * 
Ihe ſame is the caſe of men that riſe after calamitie 
and misfortunes; for they are as Men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption offi 
their own ſufferings. 1 
They that deſire to excel in too many matters out 0 
levity and vain glory, are ever Envious ; For they can 
not want work, it being impoſſible but many in ſome 
one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them ; which was the 
character of 5drian the Emperour, that mortally enviel 
Poets and Painters, and Artificers in works wherein bl 
had a vein to excel. 0 | 
Laſtly, near Kinsfolks and fellows in Office, ant 
thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt to Eli 
vy their equals, when they are raiſed : For it doth up 
braid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth a 
them, and cometh oftner into their remembrance, an 
incurreth likewiſe more into the note of others; au 
Envy ever redoubleth from ſpeech and Fame. - Cain 
Envy was the more vile and malignant towards his Bre 
ther Abel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was better accep'li 
ed, there was no body to look on, Thus much for 20 
that are apt to Envy. . 
Concerning thoſe that are more or leſs ſubject to Env - 
Fiiſt, Perſons of eminent virtue, when they are advaih 
ced are leſs envied: For their fortune ſeemeth but di 


unto chem: and no Man ervyerh the pay ment of a De 
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but Rewards and Liberality rather. Again, Envy is e- 
er joyned with the comparing of a man's ſelf; and 
v here there is no compariſon, no Envy; and therefore 
Kings are not envied, but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it is 
o be noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt envied at 
heir firſt coming in, and afterwards overcome it het - 
er; whereas contrariwiſe, Perſons of worth and merit 
are moſt envied, when their fortune continueth long. 
For by that time, though their virtue be the ſame, yet 
t hath not the ſame Luſtre ; for freſh men grow up that 
dar ken it. 1 : 
Perſons of noble blood are leſs envied in their riſing; 
or it ſeemeth but right done to their Birth. Beſides, 
here ſeemeth not much added to their fortune; and 
ny is as the Sun-beams, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
dr ſteep riſing Ground, than upon a Flat. And for the 
ame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees are 
eſs envied, than thoſe that are advanced ſuddenly, and 
der ſaltum. 
Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour great 
ravels, Cares or Perils, are leſs ſubject to Envy : For 
Nen think that they earn their Honours hardly, and pi- 
jy them ſometimes; and Pity ever healeth Envy ; 
herefore you ſhall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ober ſort of politick Perſons in their greatneſs, are e- 
7er bemoaning themſelves, what a life they lead, chant- 
ng Quanta patimur. Not that they feel it ſo, but only 
o abate the edge of Envy. But this is to be underſtood 
t buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not ſuch as they 
all unto themſelves. For nothing increaſeth Envy 
ore than an unneceſſary and ambitious engroſſing of 
Puſineſs; and nothing doth extinguiſh EAA more, than 
or a great Perſon to preſerve all other interior Officers 
1 their full rights and preheminencies of their places: 
For by that means there be ſo many Skreens berween 
Him and Envy, | | | 
Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubject to Envy which car- 
y the greatneſs of their fortunes ia an infoleat and 
C 4 proud 
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proud manner, being never well but while they are 
ſhewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all oppolicion or competition; 
whereas wiſe Men will rather do Sacrifice to Envy, in 
ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croſtii 
and over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding fo much is true, That the car. 
riage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner ſo it be 
without Arroga cy and vain-glory ) doth draw leſs Ex- 
vy, than if ic be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion, 
For in that courſe a Man doth but diſavow fortune, and 
ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to Envy him. 
Laſtly, - To conclude this part; As we ſaid inthe be. 
ginning, that the act of Evy had ſomewhat in it ffi 
witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure of Envy but the 
cure of witchcraft ;, and that is, to remove the Lot ( a 
they call it ) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpoſe, the wiſer fort of great Perſoas, bring in ever 
upon the Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the Er 
vy that would come upon themſelves ; ſomerimes upo1 
Miaiſters and Servants, ſometimes upon Calleagues an 
Aſſociates, and the like; and for that tura there ar 
never wanting ſome Perſons of violent and undertakin? 
Natures, who, ſo they may have Power and Buline6lM 
Will take tat any coſt. 
No to ſpeak of publick Envy. There is yet ſom: 
good in publick Envy; whereas in private there is non: 
For public Exvy is an Oſcraciſin, that eclipſeth Men whe 
they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle all 
to great ones, to keep them within bounds. | 
This Exvy being, in the Latin word Invidia, got! 
in the modern Languages by the name of Diſcont en. 
ment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in handling Sedition. I 
is a diſeaſe in a State like to infeftion ; for as infectio 
ſpreadeth upon that which 1s ſound, and tainteth it 3 
when Ezvy is gattea once in a State, it reduceth ev: 
the beſt actions thereof, and turneth them into an! 


odo 


odour. And therefore there is little won by interming- 
ling of plauſible actions. For that doth argue but a 
weakneſs and fear of Envy, which hurteth ſo much the 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in infections; which if yau 
fear them, you call them upon you. . 
This publick Envy ſeemeth to bear chiefly upon prin- 


ipal Officers or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 


Eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure rule, that if the 
Envy upon the Miniſters be great, whea the cauſe of it 
in him is ſmall ; or if the Envy be general, in a manner, 
upon all the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the Ezvy 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it ſelf, And 
ſo much of pablick Envy, or Diſcontent ment, and the dif- 
fereace thereof from private Envy, which was handled 
in the firſt place. : | 

We will add this in general, touching the affection 
of Envy; that, of all other Affections, it is the moſt im- 
portune and continual ; for of other Affections there 
is occaſion given but now and then. And therefore it 
was well ſaid, Invidia feſtos dies non agit. For it is ever 
working upon ſome or other. And it is alſo noted, that 
Love and Envy do make a Man pine, which other Af- 
fections do not; becaule they are not fo continual. Te 
is alſo the vileſt Affection, and the moſt depraved : for 
which cauſe it is che proper Attribute of the Devil, who 
is called che envious Man, that ſowerh Tares amongſt the 
Wheat by night: as it always cometh to paſs, that Envy 
worketh ſubtilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice 
of good things, ſuch as is the heat. 


X. 
Of Love. 


7 H E Stage is more beholding to Love than the Life 
of Man. For, as to the Stage, Love is even matter 


dt Comedies, and now and then of Tragedies : but - 
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oaly other things, but it fels. Ag for the other lon 
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Life it doth much miſchief ; ſometimes like a Syren, : 


ſometimes like a Fury. You may obſerve, that amongſt 


all the great and worthy perſons ( whereof the Memo- 


xy remaineth, either Ancient or Recent) there is not 


one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree of | 


Laue: which ſhew, that great Spirits, and great Buſi- 
neſs, do keep out this weak Paſſion. You muſt except 
nevertheleſs, Marcus Antonnius, the half Partner of the 
Empire of Rome ; and Appius Claudius the Decemvir the 
Law-giver : whereof the former was indeed a Volup- 
tuous Man, and Inordinate ; but the latter was an Au- 
tere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it ſeems, (though 
rarely) that Love can find entrance, not only into an 
open Heart, but alſo into an Heart well fortifi'd, if 
watch be not well kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epicurus, 
Satis magnum Alter Alteri Theatrum ſumus. As if Man, 
made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all noble 
Objects, ſnould do nothing but kneel before a little J. 
dol, and make himſelf a Subject, though not of the 
Mouth (as beaſts are) yet of the Eye, which was given 
him for higher purpoſes. It is a ſtrange thing to note 
the Exceſs of this paſſion ; and how it braves the Nature 
and value of things by this, that the ſpeaking in a per- 
petual H perbole is comely in nothing but in Love. Net- 
ther is ic meerly ia the Phraſe : for whereas it hath been 
well ſaid, chat the Arch-flatterer, with whom all the 


petty flatterers have intellizencc, is a Man's ſelf ; cer-|| 


tainly, the Love is more. For there was never a proud 
Man thought ſo abſurdly well of himſelf as the Lover 
doth of the Perſon Loved: and thereforc it was well 


ſaid, that it is impoſſible to Love, and to be wiſe. Neither 


doth this weakneſs appear to others only, and not to the 
Party Loved: but to the Loved moſt of all; except the 
Love be reciproque : for it is a true rule, that Love is e- 
ver rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with an 
inward and ſecret Contempt. By how much the more 


Men onght to beware of this Paſſion, which loſeth not 
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the Paęt Relation doth well figure them; that he that 
breferreth Helena, qitteth the gifts of Juno and Pallas. 
For whoſoever eſteemeth too much of amorous affecti- 
on, quitteth both Riches and Wiſdom. This paſſion hath 
his Floods in the very times of weakneſs : which are 
great Proſperity and great Adverſuy; though this latter 
hath been leſs obſerved. Both which times kindle Love, 
© Hand make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it to be 
«© the Child of Folly. They do beſt, who, if they can- 
not but admit Love; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſe- 
„ver ic wholly from their ſerious Affairs and. Actions of 
Life: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troublech 
Mens Fortunes, and maketh Men that they can ne ways 
be true to their own Ends. I know not how, but mar- 
tial Men are given to Love; I think it is but as they 
are given to Mine; for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
in Pleaſures. There is in a Man's Nature a ſecret Incli- 
nation and Motion towards Love of others ; which if 
it be not ſpent upon ſome one, or a few, doth natural. 
ly ſpread it ſelf towards many, and maketh men be- 
come Humane and Charitable; as it is ſeen ſomtimes in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Mankind ;, Frienaly Love 
per fecteth it; but wanten Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 
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XI. 
O Great Place. 


E N in Great Place are thrice Servants : Servants 
of the Sovereign or State; Servants of Fame; and 
Servants of Buſineſs. So as they have no Freedom, ei- 
ther in their Perſons, nor in their Actions, nor in their 
Times. lt is a ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power, and to loſe 
Liberty; or to ſeek Power over others, and to loſe Pow- 
er over a Mans ſelf. The Riſing unto Place is laborious; 
and by Pains Men come to greater Pains: and it is ſome» 
. N times 
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times baſe; and by Ind gnities Men come to Dignity, 
The Standing is Slippery, and the Regreſs is either; 
"Downfall, or at leaſt an Ecclipſe, which is a melancho. 
iy thing. Cum non ſis, qr faeris, non efſe, cur velis vive. 
re. Nay, retire Men canuot when they would; nei. 
ther will they, when it were Reaſon : but are impath 
ent of Privateneſs, even in Age and Sickneſs, which 
require the Shadow : Like old Townſinen ; that wil 
be ſtill ſitting at their Street Door, though thereby they 
offer Age to Scorn. Certainly Great Perſons had need 
to borrow other Mens Opigions, to think themſelve 
happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, they 
cannot find it: but if they think with themſelves what 
other Men think of them, and that other Men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it were by 
report; when perhaps they find the contrary within, 
For they are the firſt that find their own Griefs; though 
they be the laſt chat find their own Fault. Certaialy, 
Men, in great Fortunes are Strangers to themſelves, and 
while they are in the puzzle of Buſineſs, they have no 
time to tend their Health, either of Body or Mind. I 
Mors gravis incubat, qui notus nimis omnibus, ignotus mori 
tur ſibi. In Place, there is licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a Curſe; for in Evil, the beſt Con- 
dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. But Pow- 
er to do good, is the true and lawful end of aſpiring: 
for good thong ts (though God accept them,) yet to- 
wards Men are little better than good Dreams, except 
they be put in Aft; and that cannot be without Power 
and Place, as the Vintage and Commanding Ground. 
Merit and good Works is the end of Man's motion; and 
Conſcience of the fame is the accomplimment of Man's 
reſt: for if a Man can be partaker of God's Theater; 
he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's Reſt, Et conver- 
ſus Deus, ut aſpiceret opera, quæ ſecerunt manus ſue, vidi 
uod omnia effent bona nimis; Andthen the Sabbath. In 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the beſt Ex- 
amples; for Imitation is a Globe of Frecepts. And al 
8 | | | tet 
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er a time ſet before thee thine own Example; and ex- 
nine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou didſt not heſt at 
brſt. Neglect not alſo the Examples of thoſe that have 
arried themſelves ill in the ſame Place: not to ſet off 
hy ſelf by taxing their Memory; but to direct thy ſelf 
hat to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or 
candal of former Times and Perſons; but yet ſer it. 
down to thy ſelf, as well to create good Precedents as 
o follow them. Reduce things to the firſt Inſtitution, 
and obſerve therein, and how they have degenerated; 
ut yet ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter 
ime what is beſt, and of the Latter Time what is fit- 
elt. Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that Men may. 
now before-hand what they may expect, but be not 
oo politive and peremptory; and expreſs thy ſelf well 
when thou digreſſeſt from thy Rule. Preſerve the right 
ff thy Place, but ſtir not queſtions of Juriſdiction; and 
ather aſſume thy Right in Silence and de facto, than 
voice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe 
he Right of Inferior Places; and think it more Honour 
o direct in chief, than to be buſie in all. Embrace and 
nvite Helps and Advices, touching the Execution of thy 
Place: and do not drive away ſuch as bring Informati- 
dn, as Medlers, but accept of them in good part. The. 
ices of Authority are chiefly four : Delays, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and Faction. For Delays, Give eaſie acceſs, 


0. MHeep Times appointed, Go through with that which is 
pin hand, and interlace not buſineſs but of neceſſity. 
er or Corruption, Not only binds thine own hands, or thy 
d Pervants hands from taking, but binds the hands of Sui- 
\d}&0rs alſo from offering: For Integrity uſed, doth the 


ne; but Integrity profeſſed, and wich a manifeſt dete- 
ation of Bribery, doth the other; and avoid not on- 
the Fault, but the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
artable, and changeth manifeſtly, without manifeſt 
Lauſe, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption. Therefore always if 
hen thou changelt thine opinion or courſe, profeſs it | 
ainly, and declare it, together with the Reaſons that | 
move 
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move thee to change, and do not think to ſteal it. al 


Jo reſpect Perſons is not good; for ſuch a Man will tranſ⸗ 


ronſenſu, capax Imperii niſi imperaſſet; ſaith Tacitus, d 


ſianus mutatus in melius. Though the one was meant d 
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Servant, or a Favourite, if he be iaward, and no other 
apparent cauſe of Eſteem, is commonly thought but: 
By-way tocloſe Corruption. For Ronghneſs, It is a need. 
Jeſs cauſe of Diſcontent; Severity breedeth Fear, but 
Roughneſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs from Autho. 
Tity ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for Fs. 
cility, it is worſe than Bribery : for Bribes come but 
now and then; but if Importunity, or idle reſpe; 
lead a Man, he ſhall never be without, as Solomon ſaith 


greſs for a piece of bread. It is moſt true that was anci. 
ently-ſpoken ; A place ſheweth the Man: and it ſheweti 
ſome to the better, and ſome to the worſe : Onmiun 


Galba: but of Yeſpaſian he ſaith, Solus imperantium Veſpa 


Sufficiency, the other of Manners and Affection. It i 
an aſſured Sign of a worthy and generous Spirit, whon 
Honour amends :- for Honour, is or ſhould be the plac 
of Vertue; and as in Nature things move violently u 
their place, and calmly in their place; fo Vertue in Am 
bition is violent, in Authority ſettled and calm. Al 
Tiling to Great Place, is by a winding Stair ; and if ther 
be Factions, it is good to [ide a Mans felf, whilſt hei 
in the Riſing; and to balance himſelf when he! 
placed. Uſe the memory of thy Predeceſſor fairly ani 
tenderly ; for if thou doſt not, it is a debt will ſure l 
paid when thou art gone. If thou have ColleagueWW!n 
reſpe& them, and rather call them when they look nar 
for it, than exclude them when they have reaſon to looWin 
to be called. Be not too ſenſible, or too remembriner 
of thy Place in Converſation, and private Anſwers | 


Suitors; But let it rather be ſaid, When he ſits in Pla Bc 

be is another Man. | p 
| t 
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/ Of Boldneſs. 

. | 2 5 
MIT isa trivial Grammar- School Text, but yet worthy 


| 2 wiſe Mar's conſideration. Queſtion was ask'd of 
Demoſthenes, What was the chief part of an Orator ? He 
anſwer'd, Action; What next? Action; What next a- 


nature himſelf no advantage in that he commended. 
range thing, that that part of an Orator which is but 
ſuperficial, and rather the virtue of a Player, ſhoald be 
plac'd ſo high above thoſe other noble parts of Inven- 
2:07, Elocution, and the reſt: Nay, almolt alone; as if 
it were All in All. But the reaſon is plain. There is 
iin Humane Nature generally more of the Fool than 
not the Wiſe ; and therefore thoſe Faculties, by which 
the fooliſh part of Mens minds is taken are moſt potent. 
Wonderful like is the caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs: 
What firſt? Boldneſs, What ſecond and third? Boldne ſs. 
And yet Boldneſs is a Child of Ignorance and Baſeneſs, 
far inferior toother parts. But nevertheleſs it doth faſ- 
i cinate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are either 
Wihallow in judgment, or weak in courage, which are 
ni the greateſt part; yea, and prevaileth with wiſe Men 
Wat weak times. Therefore we ſee it hath done Wonders 
ein popular States, but with Senates and Princes leſs ; 


and more, ever upon the firſt entrance of Bold Perſons 


o into action, than ſoon after: for Blaneſs is an ill Keep- 
ner of Promiſe. Surely, as there are Mountebanks for the 
Natural Body, fo are there Mountebanbs for the Politick 
hody: Men that undertake great Cures, and perhaps 
have been lucky in twoor three Experiments,but want 
the grounds of Science, and therefore cannot hold out. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee a Bold Fellow many times do A tho- 
mnet's miracle: Mahomet made the People believe, ny 

Cs e 


gain? Action; He ſaid it that knew it beſt, and had by 
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 bffer up his Prayers for the obſervers of his 1 Th 
People aſſembled, Mahomet call'd the Hill to him agal 


Perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and to the Vulgy 
| firunken and wooden poſture,” as needs it muſt: forf 


and inconveniencies ; ther efore it is ill in Coun 


fee them, except they be very r. 
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11 


he would call an Hill to him; and from the top "of 


and again; and when the Hill ſtood ſtill, he was af 
ver a whit abaſh'd, bat ſaid, I the Hil! will not com 
Mahomet, Mahomet wi go to the Hill. So theſe Ma 
when they have promis'd great matters, and fail'd mg 
ſhamefully, yet (1 8 f they have the perfection of Bold 
they will but ſlighr it over, and make a turn, and 
more ado. Certainly to Men of great judgment, Bl 


alſo, Boldneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ridiculous. Forl 
abſurdity be the ſubject of laughter, doubt you nf 
but great Boldneſs is ſeldom without ſome abſurdi 
Eſpecially it is a ſport to ſee, when a Bold Fellow is 
of countenance 3 for that puts his face into a my 


baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and come; but wil 
Bold Men, upon like occaſion, they ſtand at a ſtay, li 
a Stale of Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the Gay 
cannot ſtir. But this laſt were fitter for a Satyr t h 
for a ſcrious Obſervation. This is well to be weigh 
That Boldneſs i is ever blind; for it ſeeth not dange 


good in Execution: fo that the right uſe of Bold py 

ſons is, that they never command in Chief, but beg 
conds, and under the dir ection of others. For i in Coul 
ſel it is good to ſee Dangers, and in Execution 1 not 


8 I 
Of oui, and Goode of Nature. q 


Take Goodreſs in this ſenſe, the affecting of the v 
1 of Men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthrof 
and theWord Humanity (as it is us d) is a little too I 


Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 31 
xpreſs it. Goodneſs I call the Habit, and Goodneſs of 
ure the Inclination. This of all Virtues and Digni- 
of the mind 1s the greateſt, being the Character of 
Deity ; and without it Man is a buſie, miſchievous \ | 
tched thing, no better than a kind of Vermiae. 
dneſs anſwers to the Theological Virtue, Charity, and | 

| 


its no exceſs, but error. The deſire of power in 
fs, caus'd the Angels to fall; the deſire of know- 
ge in excels, caus'd Man to fall; but in Charity, there 
oexceſs, neither can Angel or Man come in danger 
t. The Inclination of Goodneſs is imprinted deeply 
he nature of Man; inſomuch, that if it iſſue not to- 
ds Men, it will take unto other living Creatures; as 
ſeen in the Turks, a cruel People, who nevertheleſs 
kind to Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds : 
much as Br-bequizs reporteth, a Chriſtian Boy in 
antinople had like to have been ſtoned for gagging, 
wageiſhneſs, a long-bill'd Fowl. Errors indeed, 
his Virtuc,in Goodneſs or Charity, may be committed. | 
Italians have an ungracious Proverb, Tanto buon che 
jente; So good that he is good for nothing. And one 
Doctors of Italy, Nicholas Machiavel, had the con- 
ce to put in writing, almoſt in plain terms, That 
hriſtian faith had given up good Men in prey to thoſe 
are tyrannical and unjuſt: which he ſpake, becauſe 
ed there was never Law, or Seca, or Opinion, did 
uch magnifie Gooarejs as the Chriſtian Religion 
therefore to avoid the ſcandal, and danger both, 
good to take knowledge of the errors of an Habit 
cellent. Seek the good of other Men, but be not 
dndage to their faces or fancies ; for that is but fa- 
For ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. 
her give the AÆAſop's Cock a Gem, who would be 
r pleas'd and happier if he had had a Barley Corn. 
Example of God teacheth the Leſſon truly : He 
th his Rain, and maketh his Sum to ſhine upon the Fuſt 
Vnjuft ; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor ſhine 
our and Virtues upon Men cqually. Common _— 
nents 
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nefits areto be communicated withall; but peculiar be. 
nefits with choice. And beware, how in making ti 
Portraiture, thou breakeſt the Pattern; for Divinit 
maketh the love of our ſelves the Pattern; the loved 
our Neighbours but the Portraicture. Sell ail thou hai 
and give it to the Poor, and follow me: but fell not al 
thou haſt, except thou come and follow me; that Ml 
except thou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayſt dof 
much good with little means as with great: for other 
wile, in feeding the Streams thou drieſt the Fountain 
Neither is there only a Habit of Goodneſs directed bi 
right Reaſon: but there is in ſome Men, even in N 
ture, a diſpoſition towards it; as on the other ſid: 
there is a natural malignity. For there be that in thei 
Nature do not affect the good of others. The light 
fort of malignity turneth but to croſſneſs, or fro war 
nels, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficileneſs, or the lik 
but the deeper fort to envy and meer miſchief. Su 
Men in other Mens calamities, areas it were in {caſo 
and are ever on the loading part; not ſo good as t 
Dogs that lick d Laarus's ſores, but like Flies, that aq; 
ſtill buzzing upon any thing that is raw; Miſant hr 
that make it their practice to bring Men to the Bougill 
and yet have never a Tree for the purpoſe of the 
Gardens, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions are the voi 
errors of Humane Nature; and yet they are the fittqq; 
Timber to make great Politicks of: like to knee-TinM 
her, that is good for Ships that are ordain'd to be toßq 
but not for building Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. 1 
Parts and ſigns of Goodzeſs are many. If a Man be gr 
cious and courteous to Strangers, it ſhews he is a C 
Zen of the World; and that his heart is no Iſland cut 
fromother Lands, but a Continent that joyns to then 
it he be compaſſionate towards the aſflictions of other 
it ſhews that his heart is like the noble Tree, that! 
wounded it ſelf, when ir gives the Balm. If he cali 
pardons and remits offences, it ſhews that his mind 
planted above Injuries, fo that he cannot be ſhot. If ' 
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e thankful for ſmall benefits, it ſhews that he weighs 
lens minds, and not their traſh. But above all, if he 
ive st. Paul's Perfection, that he would wiſh to be an 
hema from Chriſt, for the Salvation of hisBrethren, 
of hows much of a Divine Nature, and a kind of con- 
Armity with Chriſt himſelt. 
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I Of Nobility. 

e 5 1 : | 

Wo E will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as 4 Portion of an 
tal Eſtate; then asa Condition of Particular Perſons. 
ri 1n27chy, where there is no Nobility at all, is ever a 
ure and abſolute Tyranny,as that of the Turks; for No- 
% attempers Sovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 


Wcople ſomewhat aſide from the Line Royal. But for 


th cmocracies they need it not; and they are commonly 
ore quiet, and leſs ſabject to Sedition, than where 
ere are Stirps of Nobles. For Mens eyes are upon the 
ines, and not upon the perſons; or if upon the per- 
hei ns, it is for buſineſs-ſake, as the fitteſt, and not for flags 


d pedigree. We ſee the Switzers laſt well, notwith= 


(4 | . - o s . 
carding their diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons: 
in yr Utility is their Bond, and not Reſpects. The Uni- 


Wc Provinces of the Lom- Countries in their Government 
cel; ſor where there is an equality, the Conſultations 
re more indifferent, and the payments and tributes 


ore chearful. A great and potent Nobility addeth Ma- 
tot / to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power; and put- 
eech Life and Spirit into the People, but preileth their 
co oriune. It is well when Nobles are not too great for 
t orereignty, nor for Juſtice; and yet maintain'd in 
vl hat height, as the Infolency of Inferieurs may be bro- 
023 upon them, before it come on too faſt upon the 
f N lajeſtp of Kings. Anumerous Mobility eaufeth Pever- 
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ty and inconvenience in a State: for it is a ſur car : 
| Expence ; and beſides, it being of neceſſity that may 
| of the Nobiliry fall in time to be weak in fortune, | 
| | maketh a kind of diſpropor tion een Honour | 
| Means. ; 


1 


For Neu Ne is « box the Act of Power; but al 
ent Nobility is the Act of Time. Thoſe that are 4 
raisd to Nobility are commonly more vir tuous, but 
innocent than their Deſcendents; for there is 1 
any Riſing, but by a commixture of good and evil Anf 
But ĩt is reaſon the memory of their Virtues remain 4 
their Poſterity ; and their Faults die with themſelvq 
Nobility of Birth commonly abateth Induſtry;and he til 
is not induſtrious, envieth him that is. Beſides, V 
Perſons cannot go much higher :and he that ſtandethat{Ml 
ſtay when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of EM 
vy. On the other ſide, Nobility extinguiſheth the Pall 
Envy from others towards them; becauſe they arc il 
poſſeſſion of Honour. Certainly Kin gs that have al 
Men of their NV«v:/iry,ſhall find caſe in employing then 4 
anda better ſlide into their buſineſs: for People natural 

ly bend to them, as born in ſome ſort to command. 


„ 


AV, 
Of Seditions and Troubles. 


e of People had need know the Kalender. 
Tempests in State; which are commonly great 
when things grow to equality; ; as natural Tepeſts 
1 about the eEquinottial. And as there arc cl" 

tag 
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zin hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas 
Jefore a Tempeſt, ſo are there in States. 


le etiam cæcos inſtare Tumult us 
Sede monet, Fraudeſque & aperta tumeſcere Bela. 


BE bcls and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt cheStute, when 

Hey are frequent and open; and in | like ſort, falſe News 
en running up and down to the diſadvantage of the 
ate, and haſtily embrac'd, are amongſt the Signs of 
W-oubles. Virgil giving the Pedigree of Fane, ſaith, 
ie was Siſter to the Giants, 


lam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 
WL Extremam (ut perhibent) Ceo E nceladoque ſororem 
7 | Progenuit.—— 


Wn if Fames were the Relicks of Seditions paſt; but they 
e no leſs indeed, the Preludes of Sea to come. 


at ou ſocver he noteth ir right, That Seditious Tumulte, 

Ed Seditious Fumes, differ no more but as Brother and 
ter, Maſculine and Feminine; eſpecially if it come to 
eat, that the beſt Actions of a State, and the moſt plan- 


le, and which ought to give greateſt contentment; 
Ne taken in ill ſenfe, and traduced : For that ſhews 
We Envy great, as Tacitus faith, Conflata magna 
Nvidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, geſta premunt. Neither doth 
it follow., that becauſe theſe Fames are a ſign of Ti;ou- 
„ that the ſuppreſling of them with too much ſeve- 
Wy, ſhould be a Remedy of Troubles; For thedeſpiling, 
them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
: _ toſtop them, doth but makea Wonder Jong- 
Alſo that kind of Obedience which 7. acit us ſpeaketh 
IS to be held ſuſpected ; Erant in officio, ſed tamen guts 
ent mandata Imperanrium interpretari, quam exequ 
Wiputing, Excuſing, Cavilling upon Mandates and 

Prections, is a kind of ſhaking off the Yoak, and eſſay 
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of diſobedience; eſpecially, if in thoſe Diſputings, th 
which are for the direction, ſpeak fearfully and tende 
ly; and thoſe that are againſt it audaciouſſy. ; 
Alſo, as Machiavel noteth well; when Princes, th 
ought to be common Parents, make themſelves 2M 
Party, and lean to a fide, it is a Boat that is overthrow 
by uneven weight on the one ſide; as was well ſeen 
the time of Henry the third of France: For firſt hin 
ſelf entred League for the extirpation of the Prote/tanif 
and preſently after the ſame League was turn'd ul 
bimfelf For when the Authority of Princes is made 
an Acceſſary to a Cauſe, and that there are other Bali 
that tie faſter than the Band of Sovereignty, Kill 
begin to be almoſt pur out of poſleſſion. E 
Alſo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, and FaQi_hl 
are carried openly and audaciouſly, it is a ſign the il 
verence of Government is loit. For the Motions lf 
the greateſt Perſons in a Government, ought to bi 
the motions of the Planets under Primum Mobile (i 
cording to the old Opinion,) which is, that ever. 
them is carried ſwiftly by the higheſt Motion, « 
ſoftly in their own Motion. And therefore when pr 
Ones in their own particular motion move violent} 
and as Tacitus expreſſeth it well, Liberius quam ut | 
_ meminiſſent, it is a ſign the Orbs are out 
Frame: For Reverence is that wherewith Princes 
girt from God, who threat'neth the diſſolving then 
Sol vam cingula Regum. 7 
So when any of the four Pillars of Government! 
mainly ſhaken or weak*'ned,Gvhich are Religion, 7 
Counſel, and Treaſure) Men had need to pray for | 
weather. | 
But let us paſs from this part of Predictions (4 
cerning which, nevertheleßs, more light may be ta 
from that which followeth) and ler us ſpeak firſt off 
Materials of Seditions;, then of the Motives of thi h 


* 


and thirdly, cf the Remedizs, 
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Concerning the Materials of Seditions ; It is a thing 
ell to be conſider'd : For the ſureſt way to prevent 
editions (if the times do bear it) is to take away the 
W:1tter of them. For if there be fuel prepar'd, it is 
ud to tell whence the ſpark ſhall come that ſhall ſet it 
fre. The Matter of Seditions is of two kinds; much 
overty and much Diſcontentment. It is certain, ſo many 
WD thrown Eſtates, ſo many Votes for Troubles. Lucan 
Wotcth well the State of Rome before the Civil War. 


Hinc Uſura vorax, rapidumque in tempore Fænus, 
Hinc concuſſa Fides, & multss utile Bellum. 


This ſame multisutile Bellum, is an aſſur'd and infalli- 
e ſign of aState diſpos'd to Seditions and Troubles. And 
W this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better ſort, be 

dind with a want and neceſſity in the mean People, the 
anger is eminent and great; for the Rebellions of the 
elly are the worſt. As for Diſcontent ments, they are in 
je Politick Body like toHumours in the Natural, which 
ee apt to gather preter-natural Heat, and to enflame, 
\nd let no Prince meaſure the danger of them by this, 
Hhether they bejuſtor unjuſt: For that were to imagine 
cople to be too reaſonable, v ho do often ſpurn at their 
vn good: Nor yet by this, whether the griefs where- 

pon they riſe, be in fact great or ſmall; for they are the 
oft dangerous Diſcontent ments, where the fear is grea- 
Er than the feeling. Dolendi modus, Timendi non item. 
geſides, in great Oppreſſions, the ſame things that pro- 
oke the Patience, do withal make the Courage; but in 
Fars it is not ſo. Neither let any Prince or State be ſe- 
hre concerning Diſcentent ments becauſe they have been 
Ften, or have been long, and yet no Peril hath enſucd; 
ras it is true, that every Vapour or Fume doth not 
In into a Storm: So it is nevertheleſs true, that 
Forms tho' they blow over divers times, yet may fall 
Wc lait: And as the Spaniſh Proverb noteth well; Tye 
Wd breaketh at the laſt by the weakeſt pull. 
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grown deſperate. And whatſoever in offending Peoplff 


ing of Idleneſs, the Repreſſing of Waſte and Exceſs bi 


ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, do wear out aff 
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The Cauſes and Motions of Seditions are, Innovation: 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, vreakin q 
of Privileges,General Oppreſſion, Advancement of unwort 
Perſons, Strangers, Dearths,Disbanded Scldiers, Factiu 


joineth and knitteth them in a Common Cauſe. | 
For the Remedies; there may be ſome general P. 
ſervatives whereof we will ſpcak ; as for the juſt Curl 
it muſt anſwer to the particular Diſeaſe, and ſo be 
to Counſel rather than Rule. 2 
The firſt Remedy or Prevention is, to remove by lM 
means poſſible that Material Cauſe of Sedition, where 
we ſpeak; which is War and Poverty in the State. TW 
which purpoſe ſerveth theOpening and well-Balaacin 
of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Manufa&ures, the Bani 


Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Husbandi 
of the Soil, the Kegulating of Prizes of Things vend 
ble, the Moderating of Taxes and Tributes, and ti 
like. Generally it is to be toreſeen, that the Popul 
tion of a Kingdom (eſpecially if it be not mown do 
by Wars) do not exceed the Stock of the Kingdon 
which ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populaiii 
on to be reckon'd oaly*by number; for a ſmaller nu 


Eſtate ſooner than a greater number that live low 
and gather more. Therefore the multiplying of Nob 
lity, and other Degrees of Quality, in an over-propilW 
tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedily bring a Sta 
to Neceſſity; and ſo doth likewiſe an overgrown C 
gy, for they bring nothing to the Stock. And in 1M 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than Preta 
ments can take off. | TI, 5 

It is likewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch ast 
increaſe of any Eſtate muſt be upon the Foreigner 
(for whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten, is ſomewheſ 
loſt.) There be but three things which one Nation {i 
leth unto another; the Commodity as Nature yieldeth'M 
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tc Manufacture and the Vecture or Carriage: So that if 
cheſe three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Springs 
tide. And it cometh many times to paſs, that Materi- 
an ſuperabit Opus; that the Work and Carriage is more 
North than the Materials, and 1nricheth a State more: 
Jas is notably ſeen in the Low-Country-men, who have 
the beſt Mines above ground in the World. 

Above all things good Policy is to be uſed, that the 
W Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not gather'd into 
ler Hands. For otherwiſe a State may have a great 
BE Stock, and yet ſtarve. And Money is like Muck, not 
eood except it be ſpread. This is done chiefly by ſup- 
W preſſing, or at the leaſt keeping a ſtreight hand upon 
me Devouring Trades of Vu, Ingroſſing, great Paſtu- 
es, and the like. 

For removing Diſcontent ments, or at leaſt the danger 
W of them, there is in every State (as we know ) two Por- 
tions of Subjetts,the Nobleſs and the Commonalty. When 
one of theſe is Diſcontent, the danger is not great: for 
common people are of ſlow motion, if they be not ex- 
cited by the greater ſort ; and the greater ſort are of 
o {mall ſtrength, except the multitude be apt and ready 
to move of themſelves. Then this is the danger, when 
uu the greater fort do but wait for the troubling of the 


Waters amongſt the meaner, that then they may declare 
vl themſelves. Ihe Poets feign, that the reſt of the Gods 
ou would have bound Jupiter; which he hearing of, by the 
poly Counſel of Fallas, ſent for Briareus with his hundred 
ta hands, to come in to his aid. An Emblem no doubt, 
A to ſhew how ſafe it is for Monarchs to make ſure of the 
l good will of common people. 
i008 To give moderate liberty for Griefs and Diſcontent- 
nments to evaporate (ſo it be without too great Inſo- 
SU lency or Bravery) is a ſafe way. For he that turneth 
i thc Humours back, and maketh the Wound bleed in- 
he wards, endangereth malign Ulcers, and pernicious 
e Impoſthumations. | 


The 
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in the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly the politic 


carrrying Men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the beſt 


them, and ſo divide the Reputation. Generally the 


if thoſe that hold with the procceding of the State, be 
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The part of Epimetheus might well become Promotheu 
in the caſe of Diſcontentneents; for there is not a better 
proviſion againſt them. EFpimetheus, when griefs and 
evils flew abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope 


and artificial nouriſhingand entertaining of Hopes, and 


Antidotes againſt the Poiſon of Diſcontent ments. And 
it Is a certain ſign of a wiſe Government and Proceed. 
ing, when it can hold Mens hearts by Hopes when it 
cannot by ſatisfaction 5 and when it can handle thing 
in ſuch manner, as no evil ſhall appear ſo peremptory| 
but that it hath ſome out- let of Hope; which is the leß 
hard to do, becauſe both particular Perfons and Facti-W 
ons are apt enough to flatter themſelves, or at leaſt to 
brave that which they believe not. F 
Alſo the fore · ſight and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit Head, whereunto Diſcontented Perſons may 
reſort, and under whom they may join, is a known, 
but an excellent point of caution. I underſtand a fi 
Head to be one that hath Greatneſs and Reputation, 
that hath Confidence with the Diſcontented Party, and 
upon whom they turn their eyes; and that is thought 
Hiſcontented in his own particular; which kind of Per- 
ons are either to be won, and reconciled to the State, 
and that in a faſt and true manner; or to be frontoiM 
with ſome other of the ſame Party that may oppoſe 


5 


dividing and breaking of all Factions and Combinati- 
ons that are adverſe to the State, and ſetting them at 
diſtance, or at leaſt diſtruſt among themſelves, is not 
one of the worſt Remedies. For it is a deſperate caſe, 


full of Diſcord and Faction; and thoſe that are againkÞ 

tt, be entire and united. | 
I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp Speeches 
which have fallen from Princes, have given fire to 5% 
ditt. Cefar did himſelt infinite hurt in that Speech 1 
Sy 
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; Syllaneſcivit literas, non potuit dictare: For it did utterly 


cut off that Hope which Men had entertain'd, that he 
would at one time or other give over his Dictatorſhip. 
Calba undid himſelf by that Speech, Legi a ſe militem, 


von emi; for it put the Soldiers out of Hope of the Do- 


native. Prob us likewiſe by that Speech, Si vixero, non 
opus erit amplius Romano Imperio militibus: A Speech of 
great deſpair for the Soldiers: And many the like. 
© Surely Princes had need, in tender matters, and tickliſh 


| times, to beware what they ſay; eſpecially in theſe 
W ſhort Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. For 


as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not 


ſo much noted. | 


Laſtly, Let Princes againſt all Events not be without 


ſome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 


22 


EZ Valour near unto them, for the repreſſing of Seditons 
in their begianings. For without that, there uſeth to 
be more trepidation inCovrt,upon the firſt breakingout 
of Troubles, than were fit. And the State runneth the 
danger of that, which Tacitus faith, Argue is habitns 
ani morum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plu- 
res vellent, omnes paterentur. But let ſuch Military Per- 
ſous be aflur'd, and well reputed of, rather than Facti- 
7 ous and Popular, holding alſo good correſpondence 
= with the other great Men in the State, or elſe the Re- 
= medy is worſe than the Diſeaſe. ; 


* 


XVI. 
Of Athei/; n. 


Had rather believe all the Fables in the Legend, and 


the Talmud, and the Alcoran, that this Univerſal 
Frame is without a Mind. And therefore God never 
wrought 


a ſecret he thought there was no God. But certainly 
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wrought a Miracle to convince Atheiſm, becauſe his 
ordinary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philoſophy incl:aethMan's mind to Arhei/m, but depth 
in Philoſophy briageth Mens minds about to Religion; 
for while the mind of Man looketh upon ſecond Cauſs; iſ 
ſcatter'd, it may ſometimes reſt in them, and go no 
further : But when it beholdeth the Chain of them 
Confederate and Link'd together, it muſt needs fly to 
Providence and Deity. Nay, even that School which is Ml 
moſt accus'd of Atheiſin, doth moſt demonſtrate Religi- 
en That is, the School of Lucippus and Democritus, and 
Epicurus. For. it is a thouſand times more credible, that 
four mutable Elements, and one immutable fifth Ef- 
fence, duly and cteraally plac'd, need no God, than 
that an Army of infinite ſmall Portions, or Seeds un- 
plac'd, ſhould have produc'd this order and beauty 
withouta DivineMarſhal, TheScripture ſaith, The Foul MM 
bath jaid in his heart, there is no God: It is not ſaid, The 
Fool hath thought in his heart: So as he rather ſaith it by MW: 
rote to himſelf, as that he would have, than that he can 
throughiy believe it, or be perſuaded of it. For none 
deny there is a God, but thoſe for whom it maketh that 
there were no Gd. It appeareth in nothing more, that 
Atheiſm is rather in the Lip, than in the Zearr of Man, 


than by this; That Atheiſts will ever be talking of that 


their Opinion, as if they fainted in it within themſelves, MW 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthned by the conſent off: 
others. Nay more, you ſhall have Atherſts ſtrive to get 
Di ſciyies, as it fareth with other Sccts. And, which 5 : 
molt of all, you {hall have of them that will ſuffer for 
Atheiſm and not recant; whereas if they did truly 
think, that there were no ſuch thing as God, why ſhould 
they trouble themſelves? Epicurus is charged, that he 
dia by: diffemble tor his Credit's ſake, when he affirm'd, 
there were Blaſſed Matures, but ſuch as enjoy'd them-ſ 
Telves,witnout having reipect to the Government of then 
World; wherein, they ſay, he did temporize; though 
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Die is traduc'd; for his Words are Noble and Divine; 
Non Deos duilgi negare profanum, ſed vals: Opimiones Dit 
Lpplicare proſaõnum. Plato could have ſaid no more: And 
although he had the confidence to deny the Adminiſtra- 
bon, he had not the power to deny the Nature. The La- 
ans of the Weſt have names for their particular Gods, 
though they have no name for Gd; as if the Heathens 
Should have had the names of Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. 
Put not the word Deus which ſhews, that even thoſe 
Parbarous People have the notion, tho? they have not 
the latitude and extent of it. So that againſt the At heiſt 
the very Savages take part with the very ſubtileſt Phi- 
Woſophers. The Contemplative Atheiſt is rare: A Dia- 
pora5,a Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and ſome others; and yet 
they ſeem to be more than they are: For that all that 
: mpugn a receivꝰd Religion or Superſtit ion, are by the ad- 
Werſe part branded with the name of Atheiſts. But the 
Ercat Atheiſts indeed are Hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
Jing Holy Things, but without feeling; ſo as they muſt 
1 Weeds be cauteriz d in the end. The Cauſes of Atheiſm 
are Diviſions in Religion, if they be many: For any one 
main Diviſion addeth Zeal to both ſides, but many Di- 
Viſſons introduce Atheiſm. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
Avhen it is come to that which St. Bernard ſaith, Non 
jam dicere, ut populus, ſic ſacerdos: quia nec ſic populus, 
N /acerdos. A third is, Cuſtom of Prophane Scoffing in 
oy Matters, which doth by little and little deface the 
et {Keverence of Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, eſ- 
b pecially with Peace and Proſperity; for Troubles and 
Adverſitiesdo more bow Mens minds to Religion. They 
hat denya God, deſtroy Man's Nobility: for certainly 
Mar eis of kin to the Beaſts by his Body; and it he be 
Wot of kin to God by his Spirit, he is a baſe and ignoble 
&reature. It deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimity, and the 
Faiing Human Nature: For take an example of a Dog, 
Ind mark what a generoſity and courage he will put on, 
hen he finds himſelf maintain'd by a Man, who to 
Win is inſtead of a God, or Melior natura: Which cou- 


> 


to Natural Piety, to Laws, to Reputation; all which 
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rage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that Creature without the 
confidence of a better Nature than his on, could never 
attain. So Man, when he reſteth and aſſureth himſelf 
upon divine protection and favour, gathereth a for ce and 
faith, which human Nature in it ſelf could not obtain. 
Therefore as Atheiſm is in all reſpects hateful, ſo in this 
that it depriveth human Nature of the means to exalt 
it ſelf above human Frailty. As it is in particular Per- 
ſons, ſo it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch a State 


for Magnanimity, as Rome. Of this State hear what C. 
cero ſaith, Cuam volumns,licet,PatresConſcripti,nos ame 


musgtamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec cal. 
lidit ate Pœnoc, nec artibusGrecos; nec denique hoc ipſo hu. 
jusGentis & Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſultalos ipſos & 
Latinos; ſed Pietate ac Religione,atque hac una Sapientia 
quod Deorum Immortalium Numine,omnia regi gubernari- 
que perſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimu, 


XVII. 
Of Superſtition. 


= 


'F were better to have no Opinion of God at all, than 


ſuch an Opinion as Is unworthy of him: For th 


one is Unbeliet, the other is Contumely; and certainly 
Super$Fition 18 the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch faitl 
well to that purpoſe : Surely (ſaith he) I had rather 


great deal Men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch Man at alla 
Plutarch,than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one Pl 
tarch, ht mould eat hisChildren as ſoon as they were born, 
as the Poets ſpeæak of Sturm. And as the Contumely 8 
greater towards God, fo the Danger is greater toward 
Men. Atheiſm leaves a Man to Senſe, to Philoſophy, 


may be guides to an outward Moral Virtue, tho' Ri: 


af 
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gion were not. But Supertition diſmounts all theſe, as 
A oth 


rect 
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ge recteth an abfolute Monarchy in the minds of Men. 4 
r MW hcrcfore Atheiſm did never perturbStatec: for it makes 
len weary of themſelves, as looking no further: And 
d Nee ſee the times inclin'd to Atheiſm (as the time of Au- 
n., Cæſar) were civil times. But Sperſtition hath 
„een the Confuſion of many States, and bringeth in a 1 
kw Priimum Mobile, that raviſheth all the Spheres of | 
- Government. The Maſter of Szperſtition is the People; =! 
te Nand in all Superſtition, Wiſe Men follow Fools, and Ar- | 
. Numents are fitted to Practice in a revers'd order. It | 
e. Nas gravely ſaid by ſome of the Prelates in the Council = 
l. of Treut, where the Doctrine of the School-men bare | 
1. Treat ſway, That the School-men were like ASitronomers | 
Gd feign Eccentricks, and Epicyclec,and ſuchEngines il 
b/0rbs, to ſalve the Phenomena; tho' they knew there were 1 
- ſach things. And in like manner, that the School- | 
men had fram'd a number of ſubtil and intricate Axi- | 
pms and Theorems, to fave the practice of the Church. | 
heCauſes of SuperFtitionare,pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
and Ceremonies : Exceſs of Outward and Phariſaical 
Holineſs : Ovyer-great Reverence of Traditions, which 
rannot but load the Church: TheStratagems of Prelates 
for thcir own Ambition and Lucre: The favouring too 
pouch of good Intentions, which openeth the Gate to 
au Lonceits and Novelties: The taking an aim at Divine ' 
he latters by Humane, which cannot but breed mixture 
Mr [m2 ginations: And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpeci- 1 
iy joyn'd with Calamities and Diſaſters. Super tit ior ; 
7 8 ithout a Veil is a deform'd thing; for, as it addeth _ 1 
aetormity to an Ape to be ſo like a Man; fo the ſimi- | 
lu. itude of SupersFiti9# to Religion makes it the more de— 11 
Morm'd. And as wholeſome Meat corrupteth to little 
Norms; fo good Forms and Orders corrupt iuto a 
ro umnber of petty Obſervances. There is a Sapergtition 
00 avoiding Spcr5Fition, when Men thiak to do belt, if 
oF" go furtheſt from theSzper ti formerly receiv'd. 
Therefore Care would be had, that (as it fareth in ill 
0 701055) the good be not taken away with the bad, 
| Which 


1 
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which commonly 1s done, when the People is the RF 
former. x 
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XVIII. 
Of Travel. 


RAVE I. in the younger Sort, is a part of Edu 
cation; in the elder, a part of E Experience. H 
that Travellethinto a Country before he hath ſome, Ens. 
trance into the Language, goeth to School, and not tg 
Travel. That young Men 174vel under ſome Tutor, o 
rave Servant, I allow well, ſo that he be ſuch a on 
that hath thd Language, and hath been in the Countn 
before, whereby he may be able to tell them, what 
things are worthy to be ſeen 1n the Country w her 
they go, what Acquaintances they are to ſeek, wha 
Exerciſes or Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For cli 
young Men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. I 
is a ſtrange thing, that 1n Sea-Voyages, where there! 
nothing to be ſeen but Sky and Sea, Men ſhould mak: 
Diaries; but in Land-Jravel, wherein fo much is to bi 
obſerv'd, for the moſt part they omit it; as if Chance 
were fitter to be regiſtred than Odſervation. Let Dis 
ries therefore be brought! in uſe. The things to be ſeei 
and obſerv'd are the Courts of * Princes, eſpecially w het 
they give Audience to Ambaſſadors: The Courts 0 
Juſtice, while they fit and hear Cauſes; and fo of Con- 
{iſtories Eccleſiaſtick : The Churches and Monaſteries 
with the Monuments which are therein extant : Thi 
Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns; and f 
the Havens and Harbors : Antiquities and Ruins: Lt 
braries, Colleges, Diſputations and Lectures, where all 
are: Shipping and Natives: Houſes and Gardens 0 
State and Pleaſure near great Cities: Armories, Arſe 
nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware-houtes: Y 
ercihe 
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rciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Training of Soldiers, 
nd the like: Comedies, ſuch whereunto the better ſort 
If Perſons do reſort. Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : 
abinets and Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever 
> memorable in the Places where they go. After all 
hich the Tutors or Servants ought to make diligent 
E:quiry. As for Triumphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, 
unerals, Capital Executions, and ſuch Shews; Men 
eed not to be put in mind of them; yet are they not 
d be neglected. If you will have a young Man to put 
is Travel into a little room, and in ſhort time to ga- 
er much, this you muſt do. Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt 
zve ſome entrance into the Language before he goeth. 
hen he muſt have ſuch a Servant or Tutor as Know- 
h the Country, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry 
ith him alſo ſome Chart or Book, deſcribing the 
ountry where he Travelleth, which will be a good 
ey to his Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary. Let him 
ot ſtay long in one City or Town, more or leſs, as the 
lace deſerveth, but not long: Nay, when he ſtayeth 
one City or Town, let him change his Lodging 
om one end and part of the Town to another, which 
a great Adamant of Acquaintance. Let him ſequeſter 
mſelf from the Company of his Country-men, and 
iet in ſuch places where there is good Company of the 
ation where he Travelleth. Let him upon his Removes 
om one Place to another, procure recommendation 
ſome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in the Place whi- 
ter he removeth, that he may uſe his Favour in thoſe 
ings he deſireth to ſec or know. Thus he may a- 
ſidge his Travels with much profit. As for the Ac- 
antance which is to be ſought in T7avel, that whic 
moſt of all profitable, is Acquaiatance with the Se- 
ctariesand employ d Men of Ambatladors for fo in 
avelling in one Country, he ſhall ſuck the Experience 
many. Let him alſo ſee and viiit eminent 2crfons, 
all kinds, which are of great Name abroad ; that he 
y beable to tell how the Life agrecth with the Fan 
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keepeth C Company with Cholerick and Quarrelſonf 
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For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion toll 
avoided : They ate commonly for Miſtreſſes, Health 
Place, and Words. And let a Man beware how 1 


Perſons, for they will engage him into their own Qual 
rels. When a Traveller returneth home, let him nl 
leave the Countries where he hath TaveId, altogetheff 
behind him, but maintain a Correſpondency by Lett 
with thoſe of i hisAcquaintancewhich areof moſt wort 
And let his Travel appear rather in his Diſcourſe thai J 
in his Apparel or Geſture; and in his Diſcourſe let hi 
be rather advis'd in his Anſivers, than forward toi 
Stories: And let it appear, that he doth not change 
Conntry-Manners for thoſe of Foreign Parts; but on $ 
prick in ſome Flowers of that he hath learned abroal 
into the Cuſtoms of his own Country. | 


_ 
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Of Empire. 


J is a miferable State of Mind, to have few thi 
to deſire, and many things to fear; and yet tM 
commonly 1 is the Caſe of Kings, who being at the hi 
et, want matter of deſire, which makes their mi 
mor? languiſhing, and have many Repreſentarioni 
Perils and Shadows; which makes their minds the i 
clear. And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect wil 
theScripture ſpeakethof; That the King's heart is nj 
table. For, multitude of Jealouſics, and lack of 
predo minaut defire that ſhould marſhal and put in 
der all the ret; makerh any Man's heart hard to find 
Fund. Hence it comes likewiſe, that Princes m 
times make themſelves dere, and ſet their Hearts! 
on Pons: sometimes upon a Building, nein U] 
erecting of an Order, ſometimes upon the advan; 
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| Ee Perſon, ſometimes upon obtaining excellency in 
me Art or Feat of the Hand; as Nero for playing on 
e Harp, Domitian for Certainty of the Hand withthe 
Arrow, Commodus for playing at Fence, Carac alla for dri- 
Dig Chartots, and the like. This ſeemeth incredible 
Ito thoſe that know not the Principal; That the mind 
Alan is more cheared and refreſhed by profiting in ſmall 
ige, than by ſtanding at a ſtay in great. We ſee alſo 
Wat the Kings that have been fortunate Conquerors in 
i cir firſt years, it being not poſſible for them to go for- 
rd infinitely, but that they muſt haveſome check or 
eſt in their Fortunes, turn in their latter years to be 
Iperſtitious and Melancholy : As did Alcæander the 
eat, Diocleſian; and in our Memory, Charles the Fifth, 
Id others: For he that is us'd to go forward, and find- 
W a ſtop, falleth out of his own favour, and is not the 
ing he was. 
Io ſpeak now of the true Temper of Empire; 1 is a 
Ing rare, and hard to keep ; for both Temper and 
Iſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. But it is one thing to 
gle Contrarics, another to interchange them. The 
ſwer of Apollonius to Veſpaſian is full of excellent In- 
uction; Yeſpaſian ask d him, What was Nero's over- 
ow? He anſwer'd, Nero could touch and tune the Harp 
it in Government ſometimes he und ro wind the pins 
high , ſometimes tolet them down too low. And certain 
_ 2 that nothing deſtroyeth Authority ſo much,as the 
equal and untimely interchange of Power T 92 too 
, and Relaxed too much. 
„bis is true, that the Wiſdom of all theſe latter Times 
Princes Affairs, is rather fine Deliveries, and Shift- 
s of Dangers and Miſchiefs, when they are near, 
in ſolid and grounded Courſes to keep them aloof. 
t this is but to try Maſteries with Fortune: and let 
mn beware how they neglect and ſuffer matter of 
zu ouble to be prepared: for no Man can forbid ch 
ane Ti, nor tell whence 1t may Come: The difticr Ries 
Finces Buſineß ate many and great; but the great- 
8 E ei 
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contraria. For it is the Soleciſm of Power, to think 


work of ſtanding Counſels to foreſee, and to hindert . 
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eſt difficulty is often in their own mind. For tt is con 
mon with Princes (faithTacitus) to will Contradiforig 
Sunt plerumque Regum voluntates vehementes, & inter 


Coinmand the end, and yet not endure the means. 
Kings have to deal with their Neighbours, theirWin 
their Children, theirPrelates or Clergy, their Nobles, tha 
Second Nobles or Gentlemen, their Merchants, their cu 
ons, and their Men of War. And from all theſe ar 
Dangers, if Care and Circumſpection be not uſed. 
Firſt, For their Neighbours: There can no pencil 
Rule be given (the occaſions are ſo variable) fave on 
which ever holdeth, which is, that Princes do keep 
Centinel, that none of their Ne:zghbeurs do over-grff 
ſo, by increaſing of Territory, (by imbracing of Tr 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become more a 
to annoy them, than they were. This is generally i 


During that Triumvirate of Kings, Ring Henry the 80 
England, Francis the 1/t, King of France, and Charles i 
5th Emperour, there was ſuch a Watch kept, that nl 
of the Three could win a Palm of Ground, but the oi 
Two would ſtrait-ways balance it, either by Coll 
deration, Gr if need were, by a War, and would 
in any wiſe take up Peace at Intereſt. And the like 
done by that League, (which Guicciardine ſaith, was 
Security of Ealy)) made between Ferdinando King 
Naples, Lorenzins Me dices, and Ludovicus Sforza, Poll 
tate, the one of Florence, the other of Milain. Neitbe 
the Opinion of fome of the School- men to be recci: 
That a Naur cannot juſtly be made but upon a precedent 

jury 07 Provocalion. For there is no queſtion, but 2 
Fear of an imminent Danger, though there be no 
given, is a lawful Cauſe of a War. ; 

For their Wives: There are cruel examples of thi 

Ju via is infamed for the poyſoning of her Husbi 
Reoxalaiia, Sulyiman'ð Wife, was the deſtruction of tha 
nowned Prince, Sultan A Luſtaſtha, and otherwiſe f 5 


— 
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led his Houſe and Succeſſion : Edward the Second of 
WE 17/414, his Queen had the principal hand in the depo- 
Jag and murther of her Husband. This kind of dan- 
er is then to be fear d, chiefly when the Wives have 
Wiots for the raiſing of their own Children, or elſe that 
ey be Advoutreſſes. | . 
For their Children: The Tragedies likewiſe of dan- 
rs from them have been many. And generally the 
tring of Fathers into ſuſpicion of their Children, hath 
en ever unfortunate. The deſtruction of Muſtapha 
Whit we nam'd before) was ſo fatal to Solymar's Line, 
the Succeſſion ot theT urks from Solyman until this day, 
A ſuspected to be untrue, and of ſtrange Blood; for 
WatSelymus the ſecond was thought to be ſuppolititious. 
e deſtruction of Criſpus, a young Prince of rare to- 
a raneſs, by Conſtantinus the Great, his Father, was in 
Wc manner fatal to his Houſe; for both Conſtantinus 
d Cf ance his Son died violent Deaths; and Conſtan- 
his other Son did little better, who died indeed of 
kneſs,but after that Julianus had taken Arms againſt 
The deſtruction of Demetrius, Son to Philp the 
ond of Macedon, turn'd upon the Father, whodied 
01 Repentance. And many like Examples there are, 
few or none where the Fathers had good by ſuch 
Wruſt, except it were where the Sons were up in open 
ms againſt them; as was Seh mus the Firit againſt 
4zet, and the three Sons of Henry the Second, King 
Eigland. | 
or their Prelates: When they are proud and great, 


1 re is alſo danger from them; as it was in the times 
= laſelm;ts, and Thomas Becket, Archbiſhops of Canter- 


a 2 iO Vith their Croſiers did alinolt try it withthe 
\| 9 $>word, and yet they had to deal with ſtout and 
bi Kings ; alliam Rufus, Henry the firſt, and 

eu tbe Second. The danger is not from the State, 
i here it hath a dependence of Foreign Authority; 
1 here the Church-men come in, and are elected, not 
the collation of the King, or particular Patrons, but 


e tf a 
14 be People. E 3 For 
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For their Wies To keep them at a diſtance ĩt is u 
amiſs, but to depreſs them may make a King more a 
ſolute, but leſs ſafe, and leſs able to perform any thin 
that he deſires. I have noted it in my Hiſtory of Kin 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who depreſſed his N 
lityʒ whereupon it came to paſs, that his Times were fil 
of Difficulties and Troubles; for the Nobility, thou 
they continu d loyal unto him, yet did they not co-op 
rate with him in his Buſineſs; fo that in effect he vn 
fain to do all things himſelf. ; 

For their Second Nobles : There is not much dang : 
from them, being a Body diſpers'd. They may ſoulfi 
times diſcourſe high, but that doth little hurt. Beſdg 
they are acounterpolzeto the higher Nobility, that th 
grow not too potent: And laſtly, being the moſt imm 
diate in Authority with the Common People, they ; 
beſt temper popular Commotions. 3 

For their Merchants They are Vena porta; ani 
they flonriſh not, a Kingdom may have good Lin 
but will have empty Veins, and nouriſh little. Tar 4 
and Impoſts upon them, do ſeldom good to the Kin! 4 
Revenue: for that he wins in the Hundred, he loſeth! 4 
the Shire; the particular Rates being iner eas d, but f 
total bulk of Trading rather decreas'd. , 

For theirCommons : bs here is littledanger from thet 9 
except it be where they have great and potent Head 90 
where you meddle with the point of Religion, ort 
Cuſtoms, or means of Life. L 

For their Men of War: It is a dangerous State, wic 4 
they live and remain in a Body, and are us'd to Doi 
tives, whereof we ſec examples in the Farizariesu 
Pretoria Bands of Keme + But Trainings of Men, 
Arming them in ſeveral places, and under ſeveralo 
mander S5 and without Donatives, are things of 0 3 
eue; and no danger. * 

Princes are like to Heave; 71% Bodies, 1 0 
or evil times; aud which have much Veress ation, bull 
Ke. Ail Precepts concerning Keg carctn effect ol 

Pr bens 5 


; Of Counſel, 53 
rehended in thoſe two Remembrances, Alemento quod 
Homo, and Memento quod es Deus, or Vice Dei; the 
ne bridleth their Power, and the other their Will. 
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97 E greateſt Truſt between Man and Man is the 
MW Truſt of Giving Counſel; For in other confidences 
cn commit the parts of Life, their Lands, their Goods, 
ti neir Children, their Credit, to ſome particular Affair: 


y ut to ſuch as they make their Counſellors, they commit 
be whole, by how much the more they are oblig d to 
In faith and integrity. The wiſeſt Priaces need not 


nd! Whink it any diminution to their Greatneſs, or derogati- 
mb In to their Sufficiency, to rely upon Counſel. God him- 


aW-1f is not without, but hath made it one of the great 
108:mes of his bleſſed Son, the Counſellor, Solomon bath 
Wronounced, That in Counſel is Stability. Things will 
Have their firſt or ſecond agitation: if they be not toſ- 
d upon the Arguments of Coz7/el, they will be toſſed 
pon the Waves of Fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, 
ing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken Man. 
olmen's Son found the force of Counſel, as his Father 
Ww the neceſlity of it. For the beloved Kingdom of 
od was firſt rent and broken by ill Counſel ; upon 
lich Counſel there are ſet for inſtruction the two marks, 
bereby Pad Counſei is for ever beſt diſcerned, that it 


ng Counſel for the Perſons, and violent Counſel for 
e Matter. 


he ancient Times to ſet forth in figure, both the 
corporation, and inſeparable conjunction of Coun ſet 
ich Kings, and the wiſe and politick uſe of Counſel by 
„g; the one in that they ſay, Jupiter did Marry 
i, which fignifieth Coun/cl, hereby they intend that 

1 Ws E 4 Sovereignty 
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Sovereignty is married to Counſel ; the other in tu 
which toiloweth, which was thus: They ſay, aft 
Jupiter was married to Metis, ſhe conceived” by hin 
and was with Child: but Jupiter ſuffer'd her not i 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up; wherchy|f 
he became himſelt with Child, and was deliver'd e 
Pallas Armed out of his Head; which monſtrous kl 
ble containeth a ſecret of Empire, how Kings are 
make uſe of their Council of State. That firſt they ougiſh 
to refer matters unto them, which is the firſt begettinfi 
or impregnation; but when they are elaborate, moulif 
ed, and ſhaped in the Womb of their Council, ail 
grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that the 
they ſuffer not their Council to go through with till 
reſolution and direction, as if it depended on then 
but take the matter back into their own hands, a1 
make it appear to the World, that the Decrees andi 
nal Directions (which, becauſe they come forth wil 
Prudence and Power, are reſembled to Pallas Arni 
proceeded from themſelves: And not only from thi 
Authority, but (the more to add reputation to themfelvei 
from their Head and Device. 

Let us now ſpeak of the Inconveniencies of Connſel, all 
of the Remedies. The Inconveniencies that have bell 
noted in calling and uſing Counſel, art three: Firſt, ti 
revealing of Affairs, whereby they become leſs ſecrf 
decondly, the weakning of the Authority of Prin 
as if they were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, the da 
ger of being unfaithfully Coznſcfted, and more for tl 
200d of them that Counſel, than of him that is C 
jelcd, For which Inconveniencies, the Doctrin of 1 
and practice of France in ſome Kings times, hath if 
troduced Cabinet Councils; a Remedy worſe than ii 
Diſeaſe. | | » = 

As to Secrecy: Plinces are not bound to Communich . 
all matters with all Counſellors, but extract and (cl 
Neither is it neceſlary, that he that conſulteth what 
ſhouid do, ſhovid declare what he will do. But 1 
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princes beware, that the «ſecreting of their Affairs comes 
not from themſelves. And as for Cabinet Councils, it 
may be their Motto; Plenus rimarum ſum: One futile 
W perſon, that maketh it his Glory to tell, will do more 
hurt, than many that know it their Duty to conceal. 
Iltis true, there be ſome Affairs which require extream 
ecrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or two Per- 
ſons beſide the Xing: Neither are thoſe Counſels un- 
proſperous; for beſides the Secrecy, they commonly go 
Jon conſtantly in one Spirit of Direction without di- 
ſtraction. But then it muſt be a prudeat King, ſuch as 
Wis able to grind with a Hand- mill; and thoſe Inward 
W Counſellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty to the King's ends; as it was with King 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who in his greateſt bu- 
ſineſs imparted himſelf to none, except it were to Mor- 
ten and Fox. Op 

For weakning of Authority: The Fable ſheweth the 
8 Remedy. Nay, the Majeſty of Kings is rather exalted 
than diminiſhed, when they are in the Chair of Coun- 
fel. Neither was there ever Prince bereaved of his de- 
pendencies by his Council, except where there hath been 
either an over-greatneſs in one Counſellor, or an over- 
ſtrict combination in divers, which are things ſoon found 
and holpen. 8 

Por the laſt Iuconvenience, that Men will Counſel with 
an Eye to themſelves: Certainly, Non inveniet fidem ſu- 
ber terram, is meant of the nature of Times, and not of 
all particular Perſons. There be, that are in nature, 
faichful and ſincere, and plain, and direct, not crafty 
and involv'd ; Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 
| fuch natures. Beſides Councellors are not commonly ſo 
W united, but that one Councellor keepeth Centinel over 
another; fo that if any do Counſel, out of Faction, or 
Private ends, it commonly comes to the King's Ear. 
hut the beſt Remedy is, if Princes know their Counſellors 
well as their Counſellors know them; 


Princip; 
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Principis eft virtus maxima voſſe ſues. 


And on the other tide, Counſellors ſhould not be to 
ſpeculative into their Sovereign's Perſon. The try 
compoſition of a Counſellor, is rather to be skill'd in thei 


Maſter's Buſineſs, than in his Nature; for then hei 
like to adviſe him, and not to feed his humour. It 
of ſingular uſe to Princes, if they take the Opinions of 
their Counſe!, both feparately and together. For pri 
vate opinion is more free, but opinion before others 
more reverend. In private, Men are more bold if 
their own humours; and in conſort, Men are mar 
obnoxious to others humours: Therefore it is good u 
take both. And of the inferior ſort, rather in privat, 


to preſerve freedom; of the greater, rather in conſor, 


to preſerve reſpect. It is vain for Princes to take Cour 
fel, concerning Matters, if they take no Counſel like. 
wiſe concerning Perſons: for all Matters are as dea 
Images; and the life of the execution of Affairs reſteti|if 
in the good choice of Perſons. Neither is it enough u 


conſult concerning Perſons, ſecundum genera, as in al 


Idea or Mathematical Deſeription, what the kind and ch 
rafter of the Perſon ſhould be; for the greateſt erronifi 
are committed, and the moſt Judgment is ſhewn in th 
choice of Inviduals. It was truly {aid. Optimi Conf. 
arii mortui; Books will ſpeak plain when Counſelu 


blanch. Therefore it is good to be converſant in then 


efpecially the Books of ſuch as themſelves have bect 


Actors upon the Stage. 


The Councils at this day in moſt places are but fami- 
Har meetings, where matters are rather talked on that 
debated. And they run too ſwift to the Order or AC 
of Counſel, It were better, that in Cauſes of weight 
the Matter were propounded one day, and not ſpoke! 
till the next day; In nocte Con ſilium. So was it doll 
in the Commiſſion ot V between England and Scot 
land, which was à grave and orderly Aſſemply. | 
a] . 1 comment 
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© commend ſet days for Petitions : for it gives both the 
Suitors more certainty for their attendance, and it frees 
the meetings for matters of Eſtate, that they may Hoc 
gere. In choice of Committees for ripening Buſineſs 
for the Council, it is better to chuſe indifferent Perſons, 
than to make an Indifferency, by putting in thoſe that 
are ſtrong on both ſides. I commend alſo ſtanding 
ME Commiſſions; as for Trade, for Treaſure, for War, 
for Suits, for ſome Provinces : For where there be divers 
particular Councils, and but one Council of ꝙtate, (as it 
is in Spain) they are in effect no more than ſtanding 
© Commiſſions; ſave that they have greater Authority: 
Let ſuch as are to inform Councils out of their particular 
profeſſions (as Lawyers, Sea-men, Mint-men, and the 
lie) be firſt heard before Committees, and then, as 
E occaſion ſerves, before the Council. And let them not 
come in multitudes, or in a Tribunitious manner; for 
that is to clamour Councils, not to inform them. A 
long Table, and a ſquare Table, or Seats about the 
Walls, ſeem things of Form, but are things of Sub- 
@ ſtance; for at a long Table, a few at the upper end in 
| cfe&t ſway all the buſineſs 3 but in the other Form, 
there is more uſe of the Counſellors Opinions that ſir 
ond lower. A King, when he preſides in Council, let him 
te beware how he opens his own Inclination too much in 
that which he propoundeth; for elſe Counſellors will but 
take the wind of him, and inſtead of giving Free Coun- 
I ſing him a Song of Placebo. 


XXI. 
Of Delays. 


Do RTUNE is like the Market, where many times 
EA if you can ſtay a little, the Price will fall. And 
40 again, it is ſometimes like Sybilla's Offer, which at firſt 
„s ffereth the Commodity at full, then conſumeth 1 
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the motion of a Bullet in che Air, which flyeth ſo ſwift, 
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and part, and ſtill holdeth up the Price. For Occaſion (asit 
is in the Common Verſe) turneth a bald Noddle, after | 
hath preſented her Locks in Front, and no hold taten; or at 
leaſt turneth the handle of the Bottle firſt to be re. 
ceived, and after the Belly, which is hard to claſp 
There is ſurely no greater Wiſdom, than well to time 
the Beginnings and Onſets of Things. Dangers are no 
more light, if they once ſeem light; and more Dau- 
gers have deceiv'd Men, than forc'd them. Nay, i 
were better to meet ſome Dangers half way, thougt|f 
they come nothing near, than to keep too long a watciii 
upon their Approaches; for if a Man watch too long 
it is odds he will fall aſteep. On the other ſide, to ht 
deceiv'd with too long ſhadows, as ſome have been, 
when the Moon was low, and ſhone on their Enemies 
back, and fo to ſhoot off before the time; or to teac 
Dangers to come on, by over-early Buckling toward 
them, is another extream. The Ripeneſs or Unripe- 
neſs of the Occaſion, (as we ſaid) muſt ever be wel 
weigh'd ; and generally it is good to commit the he. 
ginnings of all great Actions to Argus with his hun- 
dred Eyes, and the Ends to Briareus with his hundred 
Hands; firſt to Watch, aad then to Speed. For the 
Helmet of Pluto, which maketh the Politick Man go in- 
viſible, is Secrecy in the Counſel, and Celerity in the Exe- 
cution. For when things are once come to the Exect- 
tion, there is no Secrecy comparable to Celerity; like 


as it out-runs the Eye. 
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XXII. 

Of Cunning. 1 

1 5 „90 

E take Cunning for a Siniſter or Crooked Wi W; 
dom. And certainly there is great differenc WM; 


between a Canning Man and a Viſe Man, nat only i! 
Polli 


* 
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point of Honeſty, but in point of Ability. There be 


That can pack the Cards, and yet cannot play well: fo 
here are ſome that are good in Canvaſſes and Factions, 


to underſtand Perſons, and another thing to under- 
ſtand Matters; for many are perfect in Mens Humours, 
that are not greatly capable of the real part of Bu- 
Uneſs, which is the Conſtitution of one that hath ſtu- 
lied Men more than Books, Such Men are fitter for 
ractice than for Counſel: and they are good but in 


have loſt their Aim: So as the old Rule to know a 

ool from a Wiſe Man; Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, & 

widebis, doth ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe theſe 
ming Men are like Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wares, it 

js not amiſs to ſet forth their Shop. FLY 

| [tis a point of Cunning to wait upon him, with 
whom you ſpeak, with your Eye, as the Jeſuits give 


ſometimes, as the Jeſuits alſo do uſe. 

Another is, that when you have any thing to obtain 
of preſent diſpatch, you entertain and amuſe the Party 
with whom you deal, with ſome other Diſcourſe, that 
he be not too much awake to make Objections. I knew 
a Councellor and Secretary, that never came to Queen El;- 
⁊abeth of England with Bills to ſign, but he would al- 
ways firſt put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 
ſhe might the leſs mind the Bills. 
The like ſurprize may be made by moving things, 
when the Party is in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider 
adviſedly of that is moved. 1 

lt a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that he doubts ſome 
other would handſomely and effectually move, let him 
pretend to wiſh it well, and move it himſelf in ſuch 
Wort as may ſoy! it. 


K The 


that are otherwiſe Weak Men. Again, it is one thing 


their own Alley, turn them to new Men, and they 


it in Precept: For there may be many wiſe Men that 
thave ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Countenances. Vet 
this would be done with a demure Abaſing of your Eye 
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the King. \ 


come upon them, and to be found with a Letter i 
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The breaking off in the midſt of that one was 4 
bout to ſay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds a prez 
ter Appetite in him with whom yon confer to knoy 
more. | | | 
And becauſe it works better, when any thing ſeem- 
eth to be gotten from you by Queſtion, than if ya 
offer it of your ſelf ; you may lay a Bait for a Queſti. 
on, by ſhewing another Viſage and Countenance tha; 
you are wont; to the end, to give occaſion for the 
Party to ask, what the matter is of the Change, as N. 
bemiah did; And I had not before that time been ſad befor 


In things that are tender and unpleaſing, it is gool 
to break the Ice by ſome whoſe Words are of leſs weight, 
and to reſerve the more weighty voice to come in | 
by chance, ſo that he may be ask'd the Queſtion upoiif 
the other's Speech; as Narciſſus did in relating to Cai 
dius the Marriage of Meſſalina and Silius. 

In things that a Man would not be ſeen in himſelf 
it is a point of Cumming to borrrow the name of thi 
_ as to ſay, The World ſays, or, There is a Spe 
abroad. 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he woul 
put that which was moſt material in the Poſt- ſcript, as 
it had been a By-matter. | 
I knew another, that when he came to have Speech 
he would paſs over that he intended moſt, and go forth 
and come back again and ſpeak of it, as a thing that & 
bad almoſt forgot. 3 

Some procure themſelves to be ſurpriz'd at ſuch time 
as it is like the Party that they work upon will ſudden! 


their hand, or doing ſomewhar which they are 10 
accuſtomed ; to the end they may. be oppoſed 0 
thoſe things, which of themſclyes they are deſirous 0M 
utter. | 1 | 
it is a point of Cenzing, to let fall thoſe words 101 
Man's owa Name, which he would have — 
| | I 
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earn and uſe, and thereupon take advatitage. I knew 
wo that were Competicors for the Secretary's Place, in 
neen Elizabeth's Time, and yet kept good Quarter 
Hetveen themſelves, and would confer one with another 
pon the Buſineſs ; and one of them ſaid, That to be 


. 5ccretary in the Declination of a Monarchy, was a tick- 
ain thing, and that he did not affect it: The other 
. rait caught up thoſe Words, and diſcourſed with di- 


Pers of his Friends, That he had no reaſon to deſire to 
e a Secretary in the Declining of a Monarchy. The 
E:{: Man took hold of it, and found means it was told 
he Queen, Who hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy, 
ook it ſo ill, as ſhe would never after hear of the 
thers Suit. | Fo 

There isa Cunning, which we in England call, The turn- 
oof the Cat in Pan; which is, when that which a Man 
Days to another, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to 
Þim; and to ſay truth, it is not eaſie, when ſuch a mat- 
er paſs'd between two, to make it appear from which 
ff them it firſt moved and began. 
le is a way that ſome Men have to glance and dart at 
hers, by juſtifying themſelves by Negatives; as to 
% This I did not: AS Tigellinus did towards Burrhus; 
be non diverſas ſpes, ſed incolumitatem Imperatoris ſimplici= 
ſer ſpect are. 3 | 
| Some have in readineſs fo many Tales and Stories, as 
here is nothing they would inſinuate, but they can 
prap it into a Tale, which ſerveth both to keep them- 
c Wives more in Guard, and carry it with more Pleaſure. 
tis a good point of Canning, for a Man to ſhape the 
luſwer he would have in his own Words and Propoſi- 
ions; for it makes the other Party ſtick the leſs. 

It is ſtrange, how long ſome Men will lie in wait 
0 ſpeak ſomewhat they detire to ſay, and how far about 
hey will fetch, and how many other matters they will 
ſeatover to come near it; it is a thing of great Patience, 
gat vet of much Uſe. 


Mat | A ſid- 
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A ſudden, bold, and unexpected Queſtion, doth m 
ny times ſurprize a Man and lay him open: Liketo hin 
that having changed his Name, and walk'd in Pauli; 
nother ſuddenly came behind him, and call'd him 
his true Name, whereat he ſtreight- ways look'd back, 

But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points of Cunniy 
are infinite; and it were a good deed to make a Lift 
them: For that nothing doth more hurt ina State, thy 
that Cunning Men pals for Wiſe. 

But certainly ſome there are, that know the Reſorlf 
and Falls of Buſineſs, that cannot fink into the Main of 
it: Like a Houſe that hath convenient Stairs and E 
tries, but never a fair Room. Therefore you ſhall 
them find out pretty Looſes in the Concluſion, but al 
no ways able to examine or debate Matters: and 
commonly they take advantage of their Inability, al 
would be thought Wits of direction. Some build ratꝭ 
upon the abuſing of others, and (as we now ſay) 7 
ting Tricks upon them; than upon the ſoundneſs of then 
own Proceedings. But Solomon ſaith, Prudens adv 
ad greſſus ſuos, Stultus divertit ad dolos. 


XXIII. 
Of Wiſdom for a Man's ſelf. 


\ N Ant is a wiſe creature for it felf, but it is a ſhrenll 
thing in an Orchard or Garden. And certal 

Mea chat are great Lovers of Themſelves, waſte the P 
lick. Divide with reaſon between Self-love and Social 
and be ſo true to thy Sch, as thou be not falſe to othe! 
efpccially to thy King and Country. It is a poor Ct 
ter of a Man's Actions, Himſelf. It is right Earth; f 
that only ſtands faſt upon its own Center; whereas 
things that have affinity with the Heavens, move uh 


the Ceurer of another which they benefit. The ret 
E 
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1g of all to a Man Self, is more tolerable in a Sove- 
jen Prince; becauſe Them/clves, are not only Them- 
ves, but. their Good and Evil is at the Peril of the pub- 
Fortune. But it is a deſperate Evil in a Servant to 
Prince, or a Citizen in a Republick. For whatſoe- 
r Affairs paſs ſuch a Man's Hands, he crooketh them 
his own Ends, which muſt needs he often Eccentrick 
the ends of his Maſter or State: Therefore let Prin- 
Por States chuſe ſuch Servants as have not this Mark; 
Wcepr they mean their Service ſhould be made but the 
Wcellary. That which maketh the effect more perni- 

has, is, that all proportion is loſt; it were diſ-pro- 
Irtion enough for the Servant's good, to be preferred 
fore the Maſters; but yet it is a greater Extream, 
ena liccle good of the Servant ſhall carry Things a- 
iuſt the great good of the Maſters. And yet that is 
& caſe of bad Officers, Treaſurers, Ambaſſadors, Ge- 
Frals, and other falſe and corrupt Servants, which ſet 

yaſs upon their Bowl, of their own petty Ends and 
Nies, to the overthrow of their Maſter's great and im- 
rtant Affairs. And for the molt part, the Good 
och Servants receive, is after the model of their own 
drive; but the Hurt they ſell for that Good, is after 
model of their Maſter's Fortune. And certainly 
is the nature of extream Self lovers, as they will ſer 
Houſe on Fire, if it were but to roaſt their Eggs: And 
rcheſe Men many times hold credit with their Maſters, 
1 cauſe their Study is but to pleaſe them, and profit 
emſelves; and for either reſpect they will abandon the 

od of their Affairs. 

dom for a Man's ſelf is in many Branches thereof a 
cher ved thing. It is the Wiſdom of Rats, that will be 

e to leave the Houſe ſometime before it falls. It is 
Wiſdom of the Fox, that thruſts ont the Badger, who 
es ed and made room for him. It is the Wiſdom of 

vcodles, that ſhed tears when they would devour : But 

it which is ſpecially to be noted, is, that thoſe which 
Cicero ſays of Pompey) are, Sui amantes ſine rivali, 
| are 
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are many times unfortunate. And whereas they ha 


all their time ſacrificed to Themſelves, they become i 
the end Themſelves Sacrifices to the Inconſtancy of Po. 


tune, whoſe Wings they thought by their Self-W:/au(f 


to have pianioned. 


XXIV. 


Of Innovation. 


pen, fo are all Innovations, which are the Birth 


S the Births of living Creatures at firſt are ill ſh | 


o Lime. Vet notwithitanding, as thoſe that firſt big 


Honour into their Family, are commonly more wor 
thy than moſt that ſucceed: So the firſt Precedent (if 


be good) is ſeldom attained by imitation. For Illi 
Man's Nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural nf 


tion, ſtrongett in continuance : But Good as a forc! 
motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely every Medicine is 


Innovation; and he that will not apply new Remedie 


mult expect new Evils: For Time is the greateſt [nn 


tor. And if Time of courſe alter Things to the wog 


and Wiſdom and Counſel ſhall not alter them to tt 
better, what ſhall be the end? It is true, that whati 
ſettled by Cuſtom, though it be not good, yet at lealti 
is fit. And thoſe things which have long gone togetit 
are as it were contederate within themſelves, where 
new Things piece not ſo well: But though they help 

their utility, yet, they trouble by their laconformit 

Beſides, they are like Strangers, more admired, and: 10 
favoured. All this is true, if Time ſtood ſtill ; wic 
contrariwiſe moveth ſo round, that a forward retel 
on of Cuſtom 1s as turbulent a thing, as an Innovatiu 


and they that reverence too much old Times, are bu N 


ſcorn to the new. It were good therefore, that 5 


in their Innovations would follow the Example of Tin h 
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VE: elt; which indeed Innovateth greatly, but quietly, 
uad by degrees, ſcarce to be perceived: For otherwiſe 
G hatſoever is new, is unlook'd for; and ever it mends 
10 


ome, and pairs other: And he that is holpen, takes 
Ir for a Fortune, and thanks the Time; and he that is 
Port, for a Wrong, and imputeth it to the Author. Ic 
s good alſo, not to try Experiments in States, except 
Wie neceſſity be urgent, or the utility be evident; and 
ell to beware, that it be the Reformation that draw- 
Ich on the Change, and not the defire of Change that 
W:rccenderh the Reformation. Aud laſtly, that the 

Wy, though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
beck: And es the Scripture ſaith; That we make a 


r | 3 7 
d and upon the ancient way, and then look about us, and diſ- 
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Of Diſpatch. 


Eſected Diſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things 


I No Bulineſs that can be. It is like that which 
we WcPhylicians call Pre- digeſtion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which 
* ſare to fill the Body full of Crudities, and ſecret Seeds 


Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not Diſpatch by the 


I mes of fitting, but by the advancement of the Buſi- 
5 Fb. And as in Races, it is not the large ſtride, or 
de zh Lift that makes the Speed; ſo in Buſineſs, the 


reping cloſe to the Matter, and not taking of it too 
ich at once, procureth Diſparch. It is the care of 
me only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
le lome falſe Periods of Buſineſs, becauſe they may 
Em Men of Diſpatch. But it is one thing toabbreviate by 
Practing, another by cutting ofl; and Buſineſs ſo hand- 
© a tovera! sittings or Meetings, goeth commonly 
N F 2 back- 
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backward or forward in an unſteady manner. I kney 
a Wiſe Man, that had it for a by-word, when he ſay 
Men haſten to a Concluſion ; Stay à little; that we mg 
make an end the ſconer. 

On the other lide, True Diſpatch is a rich thing. Far 
Time is the meaſure of Buſineſs, as Money is of Ware: 

and Buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where there! ; 
ſmall Diſpatch. The Spartans and Spaniards have bb 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch, AMivenga la Muerte d 
Spagna, Let my Death come from Spain, for then it wil 
be ſure to be long in coming. 

Give good hearing to thoſe that give the firſt Infor 
mation in Buſineſs ; and rather direct them in the be 
»inulug, than Interrupt them in the continuance 9 
their Speeches: For he that is put out of his own order, 
will go forward and backward, and more tedion 
while he waits upon his Memory, than he could har 
acen, if he had gone on in his own courſe. But ſome 
times it is ſeen, that the Moderator is more trouble 
ſome than the Actor. | 

Tterations are commonly loſs of Time, but there is 
ſuch gain of Time, as to zterate often the State of tl 
Oueſtion for it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speechs 

- it is coming forth. Long and curious Speeches areal 
fit for Diſparch, as a Robe or a Mantle with a long tral 
is for a Race. 

Prefaces and paſſages, and Excuſations, and otiM 
Speeches of reference to the Perſon, are great waltel 
of time; and though they ſeem to proceed of Modeſſſ 
they are Bravery, Vet beware of being too mater 
when there is any impediment or obſtruction In Men) 
Wills; for pre- occupation of Mind ever requireth It 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguci 
enter. 

Above all things, Order, and Diſtribution, and Sup 
ling ont of Parts, is che life of Diſparch - ſo as the 2 
bution be not too ſubtle; for he that doth not divic 


will never cater well into Buliucſs : And he that 4 F 
dal 
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eth too much will never come out of it clearly. To 
Wiſe Time, is to ſave Time, and an unſeaſonable 
notion is but beating the Air. There. be three parts 
t Buſineſs; the Preparation, the Debate or Examination, 
Ind the Perfection; whereof if you look for Di{parc' 
Net the middle only be the work of many, and the firſt 
ad laſt the work of few. The proceeding upon ſome- 
What conceived in Writing, doth. for the moſt part ta- 
3 ilicate Diſpatch : For thongh it ſhould be wholly re- 
W:tcd, yet that Negative is more pregnaut of directi- 
Won, * an Indefinite; as A ſhes are more generative than 


VI 
Of Seeming Wiſe. 


«+ 
: 


Ir hath been an Opinion, that the French are wiſer 
7 1 than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer then 
Whey are. But however it be between Nations, cer- 
Wainly it is ſo between Man and Man. For as the A- 
hoſtle faith of Godlineſs, having a ſhew of Godlineſs, but 
Wdenying the Power thereof; ſo certainly there are in points 
of Wiſdom and Sufficiency, that to do nothing or lictle 
er y ſolemnly ; Magno conatu nugas. It is a ridiculous 
ling, and fir for a Satyr, to Perſons of Judgment, to 
ee what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts have, and what pro- 
Ipectives to make Superficies to ſeem Body, that hath 
Nepth and bulk. Some are ſo cloſe reſerved, as they 
ill not ſhew their Wares, but by a dark Light; and 
Neem always to keep back ſomewhat: And when they 
now withia themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others, to 
: now of that which they may not well ſpeak. Some 
<p themſelves with Countenance and Geſture, and 
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Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protagoras br ingethi 
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are wiſe by Signs; as Cicero ſaith of Piſo, that when he 
anſwered him, he fetched one of his Brows up to hi 
Forehead, and bent the other down to his Chin: g. 
ſpondes, altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum d. 
preſſo ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think 
to bear it, by ſpeaking a great Word, and being pe 
remptory; and go on, and take by admittance that 
which they cannot make good. Some whatſoever j 
beyond their reach, will ſeem to deſpiſe or make liek 
of it, as impertinent or curious, and ſo will have thei 
Ignorance ſeem Judgment. Some are never without: 
difference, and commonly by amuſing Men with a ih 
tilty, blanch the Matter; of whom A. Gellius ſaith, H 
minem delirum qui vervorum minutiis rerum frangit pond 


Prodicus in ſcorn, and makerh him make a Speech, thy 
conſiſteth of diſt inctions from the beginning to the end 
Generally ſuch Men in all deliberations find eaſe to h 
of the Negative ſide, and affect a credit to object an 
foretel Difficulties : For when Propoſitions are dent 
there is an end of them; but if they be allowed, it rt 
quireth a new Work; which falſe point of Wiſdomi 
the Bane of Buſineſs, To conclude, there is no decaj 
ing Merchant, or inward Beggar, hath ſo many trich 
to uphold the credit of their Wealth, as theſe empty 
*erſous have to maintain the credit of their Sufficiend 
See ming Wiſe Men may make ſhift to get Opinion, bi 
let no Man chute them for Employment; for certain 
von were better take for Buſineſs a Man ſomewhat at 
ſurd, than over- formal. 


XXVII. 0 


1 WS - 
hr A | 
by Of Frienaſbip. 
a BY 
g yr had been hard for him that ſpoke it, to have put 


8 


9 
Gee 


I more truth and untruth together in few Words, than 
In that Speech, WWhoſoever is delighted in Solitude, 15 either 


* 


ON 


heir w Beaſt, or a God. For It is molt true, that a na- 
ut: ical and ſecret hatred, and averſation towards Soc:ery 
ſah n any Man, hath ſomewhat of the Savage Beaſt ; but 
HW: is moſt notrue, that it ſhould have any Character at 
en of che Divine Nature, except it proceed not out of 


© pleaſure in Solitude, but out of a love and deſite to 
W:queſter a Man's ſelf for a higher Converſation; ſuch 
Ws is found to have been falſly and feignedly in ſome of 
Whc Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa tne Ra- 
an, Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana ; 
nd truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
nd Holy Fathers of the Church. But little do Men 
perceive what Solitude is, and how far it extendeth: 
or a Crown is not Company, and Faces are but a 


Ca) 

ih alery of Pictures, ard Talk but a Tinkling Ombal, 
1008 bore there is no Love. The Latine Adage meeteth 
n ith a little, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitudo; becauſe 
bu na great Town Friends are ſcattered, ſo that there is 
in ot that fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which is in leſs 
ag bbourhoods. But we may go farther, and affirm 


Polt truly, that is a meer and miſerable Solitude to 
Ft Friends, without which the World is hut a Wil- 
Perneſs: And even in this Senſe alſo of Solitude, who- 
erer in the Frame of his Nature and Affections is 
Wii for Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, and not 
om Humanity. 
A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Diſ- 
Forge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which 
ons of all kinds do cauſe and induce. We know 
: F 4 Dit- 
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whatſoever Jieth upon the Heart to oppreſs.1 It, in a kit 


litick that ever reigned: Who have oftentimes joy ned 
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Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt dy, 
gerous in the Body, and it is not much otherwiſe 
Mind: You may take Sarza to open the Liver, $y 
to open the Spleen, Flower of Sulphur for the Lung 
Caſtoreum tor the Brain; but no Receipt openeth th 
Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you may lama 
Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels, aj 


gf Civil Shrift or Confeſſion. 
It is a ſtrange Thing to obſerve, how high a RullM 
great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon this E-ui i 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak ; ſo great, as they purchul 
it many times at the hazard of their own Safety al 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the Diſtanceq 
their Fortune from that of their Subjects and Servan 
cannot gather this Fruit, except (to make themlely 
capable thereof) they raiſe ſome Perſons to he, 3 
were, Companions, and almoſt Equals to themſeln 
which many times ſorteth to Inconventence. Them 
dern Languages give unto ſuch Perſons the Name! 
Favourites or Privadoes, as if it were matter of Gracet 
Converſation. But the Roman Name artaineth the ti 
Uſe and Cauſe thereof, naming them Participes Cu 
rum; for it is that which tieth the Knor, and wel 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weak and ji 
ſionate Princes only, but by the Wiſeſt, and molt? 


themſelves ſome ot their Servants, whom both the 
ſelves have called Fiends, and allowed others likenl 
ro call them in the ſame manner, uſing the Word wi 
is received between Private Men. 
L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raiſed Pom 
(after ſurnamed the Great) to that Height, that Pon 
vaunted himſelf for Sy/la's Over-match : For when 
had carried the Conſalſſip for a Friend of his againſt! 
purſuit of Sylla, and that Sylla did a little re 
thereat, and began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned if 


bim again, and in effect bad him be quiet; For i 
75 


” of Friendſhip. | 71 
we Alen adored the Sun-riſing than the Sun: ſetting. With 
ius, Decius Prutus had obtained that Intereſt, as he 
et him down in his Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder 
alter his Nephew. And this was the Man that had Power 
ith him, to draw him forth to his Death. For when 
/ar would have diſcharged the Senate, in regard of 
ome ill Preſages, and eſpecially a Dream of Calpurnia; 
his Man lifted him gently by the Arm out ot his 
hair, telling him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the 
nate, till his Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And 
t ſeemeth his Favour was ſo great, as Antonius in a Let- 
er which is recited Verbatim in one of Cicero's Philippi- 
ves, called him Veneſica, Witch; as it he had enchanted 
dar. Auguſtus raiſed Agrippa (though of mean Birth) 
0 that Heighth, as when he conſulted with Macenas 
bout the Marriage of his Daughter Julia, Macenas 
ook the Liberty to tell him, That he muſt either marry 
is Daughter to Agrippa, or take away his Life ;, there was 
0 third way, he had made him fo great, With Tiberius 
eſar, Sejanus had aſcended to that Heighth, as they 
wo were termed and reckoned as a pair of Friends. Ti- 
rips in a Letter to him, faith, Hæc pro Amicitia noſtra 
on occultavi; and the whole Senate dedicated an Altar 
Friendſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 
Dearneſs of Friendſhip between them two. The like or 
Pore was between Seytimius Severus and Plantianus; for 
e forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Plan- 
anus, and would maintain Plantianus in doing Affronts 
d his Son, and did write alſo in a Letter to the Senate 
ele words; 7 love the Man ſo well, as I wiſh be may over- 
e me. Now if theſe Princes had been as a Trajan, or 
Marcus Aurelius, a Man might have thought, that this 
ad proceeded of an abundant goodneſs of Nature; 


1 
I 


hen Wt being Men ſo wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of 
nt ind, and ſo extream Lovers of themſelves, as all theſe 
ere; it proveth more plainly, that they found their 


wn Felicity (though as great as ever happened to Mor- 
| Man) but as an half Piece, except they might have 


a Friend 
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this 1a the ordinary courſe of Nature: For in Bodie 
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a Friend to make it Entire ; and yet, which is more, thy 
were Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews, and in 
all theſe could not ſupply the Comfort of Fri 
p. 5 = 
[t is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſervethy 
his Maſter, Dake Charles the Hardy ; namely, That þ 
would communicate his Secrets with none; and- len 
of all thoſe Secrets which troubled him moſt; W her: 
upon he goeth on, and faith, that towards his latte 
time; That cloſeneſs did-impair, and a little periſh his Ulfe 
derſtanding. Surely, Commines might haye made th 
fame Judgment alſo, if it had pleaſed him, of his ft. 
cond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe Cloſeneſs wx 
indeed his Tormentor. The Parable of Pythapora i 
dark, but true. Cor ne edito, Eat not the Heart. Ce. 
tainly if a Man would give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe thy 
want Friends to open themſelves unto, are Canniblif 
of their own Heart. But one thing is moſt admirabl 
(wherewith I will conclude this firſt Fruit of Fri 
p,) which is, That this Communicating of a Mau 
Self to a Friend, works two contrary effects; for it rt: 
doubleth Joys, and cutteth Griefs in Halfs; for theres 
no Man that imparteth his Joys to his Friend, but H 
Feyetn the more; and no Man that imparteth his G 
to his Friend, but he grieveth the leſs. So that it 151M 
truth an Operation upon a Man's Mind of like Vertu 
as the Alchymiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for Man 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effects, bur itill vl 
the Good and Benefit of Nature; but yet without bring 
ing in the Aid of Aichymiſts, there is a manifeſt Imaged 


Union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth any natural Aion; 
and on the other tide, weakneth and dulleth any vi 
teat Impreſſion; and even ſo it is of Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſbip is Healthful and Sore 
reign for the Underſtanding, as the firſt is for the Aﬀe 
ons: For Friendſhip maketh indeed a fair Day in the Ar 
feitions from Storm and Tempeſts; but it maketh De 
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e in the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confuſion 
t Thoughts. Neither is this to be underſtood only of 
aichful Counſel which a Man receiveth from his 
end: Bur before you come to that, certain It is, that 
-hoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many Thoughts, 
is Wits and Underſtanding do Clariſie and break up 
1 the Communicating and Diſcourſing with another; 
e toſſech his Thoughts more eaſily, he marſhalleth 
hem more orderly, he ſeeth how they look when they 
returned into Words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
imſelf; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, than 
WS; days Meditation. It was well ſaid by Themiftecles 
o the King of Perſia, That Speech was like Cloth of Arras 
peed and put abroad, whereby the Imagery doth appear in 
gure; whereas in Thoughts they lie but as in Packs. Nei- 
her is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as are able 
o give a Man Counſel; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
en withont that a Man learneth of himſelf, and bring- 


s againſt a Stone, which its ſelf cuts not. In a Word, 
Man were better relate himſelf to a Statue or Picture, 
han to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother. 

And now to make this ſecond Frair of Friendſhip 
Fompleat, that other Point which lieth open, and fal- 
eth within Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Conn- 
from a Friend. Heraclitus faith well in one of his 
Enigma's, Dry Light is ever the beſt. And certain it is, 


in ber the Light that a Man receiveth by Conſe! from a- 
2c 0Wother, is drier and purer than that which cometh from 
eon Under ſtanding and Judgment, which is ever in- 
ion ted and drenched in his Affections and Cuſtoms, ſo as 


here is as much difference between the Counſel that a 
end giveth, and that a Man giveth himſelf, as there 
between the Coumſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer ; 
r there is no ſuch Flarterer as is a Man's Self; and 
ere is no ſuch remedy againſt Hattery of a Man's Self, 
Dr de liberty of a Friend. Counſel is of two forts; the 
ag | | One 


th his own Thoughts to Light, and whetteth his Wits 
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ſometime too piercing and corroſive. Reading g00 


off as well upon the Arm, as upon a Reſt ; and ſil 
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one concerning Manners, the other concerning Buſu, 
For the firſt; the beſt preſervative to keep the Min 
in Healch, is the faithful Admonition of a Friend. Th 
calling of a Man's ſelf to a ſtrict account is a Medici 


Rooks of Morality, is a little Flat and Dead. Obſer 
ving our Faulcs in others, is ſometimes uuproper fy 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt, I ſay) to wor 
and beſt to take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It h 
ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and er 
tream Abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater foi 
do commit, for „ant of a Friend to tell them of then 
to the great damage both of their Fame and Fortum: 
for, as St. James faith, they were as Men that look ſow 
times into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own Shape al 
Favour. As for Buſineſs, a Man may think, it he wil 
that two Eyes ſee no more than one, or that à Game 
ter feeth always more than a Looker on; or tha 
Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that hath ſaid over tl 
four and twenty Letters; or that a Musket may beſt 


other fond and high Imaginations, to think himſelf 4M 
in All. But when all is done, the help of good Comi 
is that which fetteth Buſineſs ſtreight; and if any Mal 
think that he will take Counſel, but it ſhall be by pic 
asking Counſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and in an 
ther Buſineſs of another Man; it is well, (that is to fi 
better perhaps than if he ask'd none at all) but hen 
aeth two Dangers ; one, that he ſhall not faithful)! 
Counſelled; for it is a rare thing, except it be fron 
perfect and entire Friend, to have Counſel given, but fil 
23S ſhall be bowed and crooked to ſome ends, which! 
hath that giveth it. The other, that he ſhall have Coup 
given, hurtful and unſafe, (though with good meanil 
and mixt; partly of miſchief, and partly of remedy : ei 
35 if you would call a Phyſician, that is thought goodil 
the cure of the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is ui 
quainted with your Body; and therefore may put] 
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u way for preſent Cure, but overthroweth your 
gen in ſome other kind, and ſo cure the Diſeaſe, 
Tin che Patient. But a Friend that is wholly ac- 
cu iced with a Man's Eſtate, will beware by furthering 
4 preſent Buſineſe, how he daſheth upon other Incon- 
Net: i 


nicnce; and chere fore reſts not upon ſcattered Counſels, 
they will rather diſtract and miſ- lead, than ſettle 
d direct. „ 

After theſe two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, ¶ Peace in 
Afectiont, and Support of the Judgment) followeth the 
Hit which is like the Pomegranate, full of many 
ernels; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all Actions 
d Occaſions. Here the beſt way to repreſent to the 


any Things there are, which a Man cannot do him- 
If: and then it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
eech of the Ancients, to ſay, That a Friend is another 
baſelf; for that a Friend is fat more than himſelf. 


en have their Time, and die many times in deſire of 


ne Things, which they principally take to Heart; The 
[ug towing of a Child, the finiſhing of a Work, or the 
f e. If a Man have a true Friend, he may reſt almoſt 
uu ure, that the care of thoſe Things will continue after 


m: So that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
eſires. A Man hath a Body, and that Body is con- 
ted to a Place; but where Friendſhip is, all Offices of 
fe are as it were granted to him and his Deputy; for 
may exerciſe them by his Friend. How many Things 
e there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
jeſs, ay or do himſelf? A Man can ſcarce alledge 
Son Merits with Modeſty, much leſs extol them: 
an cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg; 
da number of the like. But all theſe Things are grace- 
Lin a Friend's Movth, which are bluſhing in a Man's 
i. So again, a Man's Perſon hath many proper 
lations, which he cannot put off. A Man cannot 
eak to his Son, but as a Father; to his Wife but as a 
udand ; to his Enemy, but upon terms. Whereas a 
Friend 


* 


e the manifold uſe of Friendſhip, is to caſt and ſee, hom 
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pence, to be as ſaving again in ſome other: As if it 


/ 


01 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires, and not as it for: 
eth with the Perſon: But to enumerate theſe Thing 
were endleſs: I have given the Rule, where a \a 
cannot fitly play his own part: If he have not a Fin 
he may quit the Stage. 


XXVII. 
Of Eæfteuce. 


ICHES are for ſpending, and ſpending for H 
R nour and good Actions: Theretor Ex:raording 
Expence mult be limited by the worth of the occaſo 
For Voluntary Undoing may be as well for a Man's Can 
try, as for the Kingdom of Heaven; but Ordinary Exp 
ought to be limited by a Man's Eſtate, and govern 
with ſuch regard, as it be within his compaſs, and all 
ſubject to deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered 
the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may be leſs than the Ef 
mation abroad. Certainly, if a Man will keep bute 
even hand, his Ordinary Expences ought to be but toth 
half his Receipts: And if he thinks to wax Rich, butt 
the third part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt tod 
ſcend and look into their own Efare. Some forbear 
not upon negligence alone, but conbting to bring the! 
ſelves into Melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall find 
broken; but Wornds cannot be cured without ſeard 
ing. He that cannot look into his own Eſtate at # 
had need both chuſe well thoſe whom he employet 
and change them oftner; for new are more timeral 
and leſs ſubtle. He that can look into his Eſtate h 
feldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certainty. | 
Man had need, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of! 


plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Apparel: It bel 
plentiful in the Hall, to be ſaving in the Stable, a 
the like. For he that is plentiful in Experces of all ki 


ſi 
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an's Eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf, in being 
do ſudden, as in letting it run on too long. For haſty 
ellng is commonly as diſadvantageous as Intereft. 
zlides, he that clears at once will relapſe ; for find- 
g himſelf out of ſtreights, he will revert to his 
aftoms: But he that cleareth by degrees, induceth 
habit of Frugality, and gaineth as well upon his 
ind as upon his Eſtate. Certainly, who hath a State 
repair, may not deſpiſe ſmall Things: And com- 
Wooly it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge petty Charges, 
an to ſtoop to petty Gettings. A Man ought warily 
d begin Charges, which once begun will continue; but 
Matters chat return not, he may be more Magnifi- 
at, | 
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t Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms and 
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27] | HE Speech of Themiſtocles the Athenian, which 
L was haughty and arrogant, in taking ſo much to 
m-ſelf, had been a grave and wiſe Obſervation and 


lure, applyed at large to others: Deſired at a Feaſt 


buch a Lute, he ſaid, He could not Fiddle, but yet he 
yell 4 make a ſmall Town a great City. Theſe Words, 
e ebpen a little with a Metaphor) may expreſs two dit- 


[Ing Abilities in thoſe that deal in Buſineſs of state. 
it a true Survey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 


r there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 
be make a mall State great, and yet cannot Fiddle : As 
the other fide, there will be found a great many 


it can Fiddle very cunningly, but yet are ſo far from 
ing able to make a ſmall State great, as their Gift lieth 
the 


i] hardly be preſerved from decay. In clearing of 4 
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the other way, to bring a great and flouriſhing Eſtat 
to ruin and decay. And certainly thoſe degeneryy 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and 60. 
vernors gain both Favour wich their Maſters, and Eſt. 
mation with the Vulgar, deſerve no better name tha 
Fidling, being Things rather pleaſing for the time, and 
graceful to themſelves only, than tending to the weill 
and advancement to the State which they ſerve. Then 
are alſo (no doubt) Counſellors and Governouy 
which may be held ſufficient (Negotiis pares) able ty 
manage Affairs, and to keep them from Precipices, all 
manifeſt Inconveniencies, which nevertheless are fx 
from the ability to raiſe and ampliſie an Eſtate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work; That is, the my 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the Mean: thered, 
An Argument fit for Great and Mighty Princes t 
have in their Hand, to the end, that neither by over. 
meaſuring their Forces, they leeſe themſelves in vai 
Enterpriſes, nor on the other ſide, by nndervaluin; 
them, they deſcend to fearful and puſilanimous Cour 


ls. 

1 . The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk and Territory, 
0 doth fall under meaſure; and the Greatneſs of Finance 
„ and Revenue, doth fall under Computation. The Po 
WT: pulation may appear by Muſters, and the Number an 
11 | Greatneſs of Cities and Towns by Carts and Maps 
4 But yet there is not any thing among Civil Affaic 
i} "ſk more ſubject to Error, than the right Valuation, and ti 
WE 4 Judgment, concerning the Power and Forces of al 
11 Eſtate. 

10 The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to any great 
Ws | Kernel or Nut, but to a Grain of Muſtard: feed, wii 


| is one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in ic a Property and 
| Spirit haſtily to get up and ſpread. So are their State 
| great ia Territory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Com. 
| mand; and ſome that have but a ſmall dimenſion 

|! Stem, and yet apt to be the Foundations of great M0 
0 nat chies. 1 Walls 
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Walled Towns, Stored Arſenals and Armories: 
Foodly Races of Horſe, Chariots of War, Elephants, 
Ordnance, Artillery, and the like: All this is but a 
heep in a Lyon's Skin, except the breed and diſpoſition 
ff the People be ſtout and warlike. Nay, Number 
it ſelt) in Armies importeth not much, where the 
eople is of weak Courage: For, (as Virgil ſaith) It ne- 
Yer troubles a Wolf, how many the Sheep be. The Army 
f the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela, was ſuch a vaſt 
Nea of People, as it did ſomewhat aſtoniſh the Com- 
anders in Alexander's Army; who came to him there- 
Wore, and wiſhed him to ſet upon them by Night; but 
be anſwered, He would not pilfer the Victory: And the 
Pefeat way eaſie. | 
When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped upon 
Hill with 4000 Men, diſcovered the Army of the 
Nomant, being not above 14000. marching towards 
Tim, he made himſelf Merry with it, and ſaid, Vonder 
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"y Wen are too many for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight : 
Vi pat before the Sun ſer, he found them enough to give 


9% Wim the Chaſe with infinite Slaughter. Many are the 


Examples of great odds between Number and Courage: 
do that a Man may truly make a Judgment, That the 
principal point of Greatneſs in any State, is, to have a 
Race of Military Men. Neither is Money the Sinews 
War, Cas it is trivially ſaid) where the Sinews 
df Men's Arms in Baſe and Effeminate People are fail- 
ng, For Solon ſaid well to Cre/us, (when in Oſten- 
Jon he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, if any other come, 
bat bath better Iron than you, be will be Maſter of all this 
44, Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoherly 


ory, 
1 
Po- 
an 
aps 
ally 
true 
f al 


is bf his Forces, except his Alitia of Natives be of good 
4 Ind valiant Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 


ide, that have Subjects of Martial Diſpoftion, know 


5 | 1 2 1 
aß heir own Strengch, unless they be otherwiſe wanting 


* Pito themſelves. As for Mercenary Forces, (which is the 
10 ED in this Cafe) al Examples ſhew, that whatſoever 
Ne Eſtate or Prince doch reſt upon them, He may ſpread 
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his Feathers for a time, but he will mew them ſoon af, 
The Bleſſing of Judas and Tſachar will never Meg, 
That the ſame People or Nation ſhould be both the Lim 
Whelp, and Aſs between Burthens : Neither will it be, thy 
a People over-laid with Taxes, ſhould ever become V, 
liant and Martial. It is true, That Taxes levied h 
Conſent of the State, do abate Men's Courage leſ, x 
it hath been ſeen notably in the Exerciſes of the Low Coy. 
tries; and in ſome degree in the Subſidies of Englanl, 
For you mult note, that we ſpeak now of the Heart, ai 
not of the Purſe. So that although the ſame Triy 
and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by impoling, be all of 
to the Parſe, yet it works diverſly upon the Courag: 
So that you may conclude, That no People over-charged ui 
Tribute, is fit for Empire. | | 
Let States that aim at Greatneſs, take heed how thei 
Wooility and Gentlemen do multiply too faſt : For thi 
maketh the Common Subject grow to be a Peaſat 
and a baſe Swain, driven out of Heart, and in eff 
but a Gentleman's Labourer : Even as you may ſee l 
Coppice Woods. If you leave jour Stadles too thick, ji 
ſhall never have clean Underwood, but Shrubs and Bun 
So in Countries, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Cm 
mons will be baſe : And you will bring it to that, tl 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit for an Helmet, + 
ſpecially as to the Inſantry, which is the Nerve of! 
Army; and ſo there will be great Population and litt 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no when 
better ſeen, than by comparing of England and Frant: 
Whereof England, though far leſs in Territory and l 
pulation hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match; init 
„ b guard the Middle People of Exgiand make good Soldiery 
I | which the Peaſants of France do not. And herein ti 
WW device of K. Henry the Seventh (whereof I have ſpoit 
1188 largely in the Hifory of his Life) was profound and AF 
{18 mirabſe in making Farms and Houſes of RHusband, 
5 | of a standard: That is, maintained wich ſuch a 0 
' 


portion of Land unt them, as may breed a Subj 
| 
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Je in Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition: 
Ind to keep the Plough in the hands of the Owners, 
1nd not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you ſhall 
Wain to Virgil's Character which he gives to Ancient 
ah. 
s Terra potens armiſque atque ubere Gleba. 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I know, 
Ws almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
Wy where elſe, except it be perhaps in Poland) to be 
| aſſed over; I mean the State of Free Servants and At- 
W-:441ts upon Noblemen and Gentlemen, which are no 
Ways iaferiour to the Teomanry for Arms: And therefore, 
Nut of all Queſtion, the Splendor and Magnificence, and 
Wrcat Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Noblemen and Gen- 
enen received into Cuſtom, doth much conduce unto 
W{artial Greatneſs : Whereas contrariwiſe, the cloſe and 
Feſerved Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 
renury of Military Forces. 

By all means it 1s to be procured, That the Trank of 
W\ebuchadnezzar's Tree of Monarchy; be great enough to 
Pear the Branches, and the Boughs ; that is, That the 
Natural Subjects of the Crown or State, bear a ſufficient 
Froportion to the Stranger Subjects that they govern. 
WI herefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
owards Strangers are fit for Empire. For to think that 
Du Handful of People can with the greateſt Courage 
nd Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
Dominion, it may hold for a time, but it will fail ſud- 
penly. The Spartans were a nice People in point of 
Naturalization; whereby, while they kept their compaſs 
Wicy ſtood firm: > but when they did ſpread, and their 
Pouęhs were become too great for their stem, they be- 
Time a Wind- fall upon the ſudden. Never any State 
Ps in this Point fo open to receive Strangers into their 
ody, as were the Romans, therefore it ſorted with 
em accordingly : For they grew to the greateſt Ho- 
Fc. Their manner was to grant Naturalization, 
4 hich they called Jus Civitatis) and to grant it in the 
3 (a 2 | higheſt 
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did rid thoſe Manufactures ; but that is aboliſhed i 


82 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
higheſt Degree; that is, not only F:s Commercii, Jy 
Connubii, Jus Hereditatis, but alſo Jus Suffragii, and Ju 
Honorum. And this, notto ſingular Perſons alone, hy 
likewiſe to whole Families; yea, to Cities, and ſome. 
times to Nations. Add to this their Cuſtom of Pia. 
tation of Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant was re 
moved into the Soil of other Nations; and puttin 
both Conſtitutions together, you will ſay, that it wz 
not the Romans that ſpread upon the World, but i 
was the World that ſpread upon the Romans ; and thi 
was the ſure Way of Greatneſs. I have marvel 
ſometimes at Spain, how they claſp and contain i 
large Dominions with ſo few natural Spaniards : By 
ſure the whole Compaſs of Spain is a very great Bodj 
of a Tree, far above Rome and Sparta at the firſt: Ani 
beſides, though they have not had that uſage to nat. 
ralize liberally, yet they have that which is next toit 
that is, To employ, almoſt indiſterently, all Nations in thir 
Militia of ordinary Soldiers; yea, and ſometimes in thei 
Higheſt Commands. Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant, thy 
are ſenſible of this want of Natives, as by the Pragm 
tical Sanction, now publiſhed, appeareth. 

lt is certain, that Sedentary and Within-door Arts, al 
delicate Manufactures, (that require rather the Finger, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety to 

lilitary Diſpoſition. And generally all Warlike Peopt 
are a little Idle, and love Danger better than I rave 
neither muſt they be too much broken of it, if they {al 
be preſerved in Vigour. Therefore it was great Advalt 
tage in the Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, Rome, all 
others, that they had the uſe of Slaves, which commonly 


greateſt part by the Chriſtian Law. That which comel 
neareſt to it, is to leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Strat 
geis (which for that purpoſe are the more eaſily to® 
received) and to contain the principal Bulk of ti 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; Tillers of it 
0 round, Free SErVants, and Haudicraf ts Men of my 
al 


3 
? 
j 
0 
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Id manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, & c. 
ot reckoning profeſſed Soldiers. 


But above a!l, for Empir” and Greatneſs t importeth 


but t imp 
m: noſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
lr ionour, Stud / and Occupation: For the things which we 


rnerly have ſpoken of, are but Habilitations towards 
Arms; and what is Habilitation, without Intention and 
V? Romulus after his death (as they report or feign) 
Ent a Preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
tend Arms, and then they ſhould prove the greateſt 
Wire of the World. The Fabrick of the State of 
Wits was wholly (though not wiſely ) framed and 
ompoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſians and 
acedonians had it for a Flaſh. The Galls, Germans, 
th.;Saxons, Normans, and others had it fora time. The 
ids have it at this day, though in great Declination. 
f Chriſtian Europe; they that have it, are in effect 
nly the Spaniards. But it is fo plain, That every Man 


the tech in that he moſt intendeth, that it needeth not to 
the e ſtood upon. It 1s enough to point Fa it, that no 
g Nation which doth not directly proteſs Arms, may 


pok to have Greatreſs fall into their Mouths. And on 
he other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle of Time, that 
boſe States that continue long in that Profeſſion (as 


toi e Romans and Tanks principally have done) do Won- 
dope ers; and thoſe that have profeſſed Arms but for an 
wel ee, have notwithftanding commonly attained that 


a "cate /s in that Age, which maintained them long 
var ter, when their Profeſſion and Exerciſe of Arms are 
„Aron to decay. 1 

ol incident to this Point is, for a State to have thoſe 
ed i Es or Cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 


tt Occaiions (as may be pretended) of War: For 
Pere is that Juſtice imprinted in the Nature of Men, 
Pat they enter not upon Wars (whereof fo many Ca- 
ties do enſue) but upon ſome, or at leaſt ſpecious- 
Prounds and Quarrels. The Turk hath at hand, for 
Puſe of War, the Propagation of his Law or Set, a 
+ 0 Quaarrel 
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Quarrel that he may always Command. The Romay 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of the 
Empire to be great Honour to their Generals, When 
was done; yet they never reſted upon that alone to he. 
gin a War. Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend 
Great neſs, have this; that they be ſenſible of Wrongsg, 
ther upon Borders, Merchants, or Politick Minifters, at 
that they ſit not too long upon a Provocation. Second. 
ly, let them be preſt, and ready to give Aids and $y 
cours to their Confederates; as it ever was with then 
mans : Inſomech as if the Confederate had Leagn 


defenſive with divers other States, and upon Invainf 


offered, did implore their Aids ſeverally ; yet the 
mans would ever be the for emoſt, and leave it to nor 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars whid 
were ancieatly made on the behalf of a kind of Part 
or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I do not well ſay, ho 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans mat 
a War for the Liberty of Greciz ; or when the Laces 
monians and Athenians made Wars toſet up or pulidom 
Democracies and Oligarchies; or When Wars were mat 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or Pn 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion, and the like. Let ir ſuffice, That u 


Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon al 


juſt Occaſion of Arming. 

No Body can be Healthful without Exerciſe, nt 
ther Natural Body, nor Politick ; and certainly to! 
Kingdom or Eſtate, a juſt and Honourable War is tig 
true Exerciſe. A Civil War indeed is like the Heut 
A Fever; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of £xM 
ciſe, and ſerveth to keep the Body in Health: For in! 
ſlothtni Peace both Courages will effeminate, and Mat 
ners corrupt. But how ſocver it be for Happineſs wit! 
out all Greition for 6. eat ne ſe, it maketh to be ll 
for th 18 moſt Dart in Arms; and the ſtrength of 1 
Veterane Army (h ngh it be a chargeable Buſineh 


always 242 Foot, FO chat which commonly giveth tit 
La 
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a, or atleaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour-" 


helene States; as ma) well be ſeen in Spain, which hath 
eni ad in one part or other a Veterane Army, almoſt con- 
„be iavally, now by the {pace of ſixſcore Years. 
dau To be Maſter of the Sea, is an Abridgment of a Mo- 


archy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
gration againſt Ceſar, ſaith, Confelium Pompeii plane 


on hcmi/ftocienm oft 5, Putat enim qui Mari potitur, eum Re- 
Sun potiri. And without doubt Pompey had tired out 
eh %,, if upon vain Confidence he had not left that 
ono IV ay. We ſee the great Effects of Battles by Sea. The 
aun battle of Actium decided the Empire of the World. 
ee Battle of Lepanto arreſted the GreatneſSot the Turſ. 


ere be many Examples, where Sea-Fights have been 
Final to the War: But this is when Princes or States 
zveſet up their Reſt upon the Battles. But thus much 


hoo certain, that he that Commands the Sex, is at great 
mat iberty, and may take as much, and as little of the 
cel ar, as he will; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 


Wand, are many times nevertheleſs in great Streights. 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of 
trength at Sea (which is one of the principal Dowries 
df this Kingdom of Great Britain) is great: Both be- 
Wauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Europe are not meerly 
In-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt part of their Com- 
Was; and becauſe the Wealth of both [-4:zcs ſeem in 
great part but an Acceſſary to the Command of the 


k 0 
EA. 


| Ihe/7Parsof Latter Ages ſeem to be made in the Dark, 
at (08 reſpect of the Glory and Honour which reflected up- 
Sen en from the Wars in Ancient Time. There be now 
u erdlartial Encouragement, ſome Degrees and Orders 


Mal- 
with 
il) 
of 


pf Chivalry, which nevertheleſs are conferred promil- 
ivuily upon Soldiers, and no Soldiers; and ſome Re- 
Pembrance perhaps upon the Scutcheon 3 and ſome 
Fechitals for maimed Soldiers, and ſuch like Things. 


ae in Ancient Times, the Trophies erected upon the 
eic of the Victory +, the Funeral Laudatives and Mo- 


Lall 
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numents for thoſe that died in the Wars; the Crony 
and Garlands perſonal ; the Style of Emperor, whig 
the great King of the World after borrowed ; the Ii 
umphs of the Generals upon their Return; the gre 
Donatives and Largeſſes upon the disbanding of th 
Armies,were T hingsabletoenflameall Men's Couragg 
But above all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Roman, 
was not Pageant or Gawdry, but one of the Wiſe 
and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever was: For it contained 
three Things ; Honour to the General ; Riches toth 
Treaſury out of theSpoil; and Donatives tothe Arm 
But that Honour perhaps were not fit for 1fonarchi 
except it bein the Perſon of the Monarch himſelf, or 
Sons; as it came to paſs in the Times of the Roman En 
pe ror s, who did impropriate the Actual Triumphsn 
themſelves, and their Sons, for ſuch Wars as they di 
atchieve in Perſon; and lett only for Wars atchien 
by Subjects, ſome Triumphal Garments and Enſignst 
the General. | 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care rating (as th 
Scripture ſaith) add a Cubit to his Stature, in this litt 
Model of a Man's Bod; hut in the great Frame of Kin 


8 


doms and Common-Miealths, it is in the Power of Pring 
| or Eſtates to add Amplitudeand Greatneſs to their Mig 
4 doms, For by introducing ſuch Ordinances, Conſt 
5 tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, tit 
f may ſow Greatzeſs to their Poſterity and Succeſſion 
16 But theſe Things are commonly not obfer ved, but kt 

WH to take their Chance. 

* | | 

WI | 

i | ö Yo © % © 
N | 4 07 Regiment of Featth, 
i | HERE i a Wiſdom in this beyond the Rules 


10 | k | = Phyſick - A Man's own Obſervation what he find 
Wl |, 2004 of, and what he finds hurt of, is the belt P. 
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n preſerve Health. But it is a ſafer concluſion to ſay, 
Wn agreeth not well with me, therefore will not continue 
Tu, than this, / find no offence of this, therefore I may uſe 
ren For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſſeth over many 
tr xceſes which are owing by a Man till his Age. Dif- 
as cern of the coming on of Years, and think not to do 
oa; he fame Things ſtill; for Age will not be defied. Be- 
ie ware of fudden change in any great point of Diet; 


ine and if neceſſity inforce it, fit the reſt to it: For it is a 
ot Secret both in Nature and State, that it is ſafer to change 
rm many Things than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of Di- 
-hin Wet, sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like: And try 
ruin any thing thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it 
Evy little and little; but fo, as if thou doſt find any in- 
su conrenience by the change, thou come back to it again: 
ci for it is hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally held 
eie good and wholeſome, from that which is good particu- 


3 arly, and fit for a Man's own Body. To be free mind- 
ed, and chearfully diſpoſed at hours of Meat, and of 


ns 


5 th Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of the belt Precepts for 
lite long Life. As for the Paſſions and Studies of the Mind; 
N avoid Envy, anxious Fears, Anger fretiing inwards, 
ine subtil and knotty Inguititions, Joys, and Exhilarations 
Lig in Exceſs, Sadneſs not communicated; entertain Hopes, 
ſtiu e Mirth rather than Joy, variety of Delights, rather than 
tie foricit of them, Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
Mo fore Novelties, Studies that fill the Mind with ſplendid 


and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Con- 
templations of Nature. If you fly Phyſick in Health al- 
together, it will be too ſtrange for your Body when 
vou fhall need it. If you make it too familiar, it will 
E work no cxtraordinary Effect when Sickneſs cometh. 
| I commend rather ſome Diet for certain Seaſons, than 
frequent uſe of Phyſich, except it be grown. into a Cu- 
ſtom: For thoſe Diets alter the Body more, and trouble 


leg it les. Deſpiſe no new Accident in your Body, but 
fu Opinion of it. In Sic he /s reſpect Health principally, 
1/0888 aud in Health, Aten For thoſe that put their Bodies 
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to endure in Healths may in moſt Sickneſſes, which an 


not very ſharp, be cured only with Diet and tending 
Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had þ 
not been a wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for on 
of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That; 
Man do vary, and interchange Contraries, but with 
inclination to the more benign Extream. Uſe Faſting 
and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching an 
Sleep, but rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, but rathe 
Exerciſe, and the like; So ſhall Nature be cheriſhe, 
and yet taught Maſteries. Phyſicians are ſome of then 


ſo pleaſing, and conformable to the Humour of the 


tient, as they preſs not the true Cure of the Diſeaſe; 
and ſome other are to regular, in proceeding accordin: 
to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they reſpect not ſufhctenth 
the Condition of the Patient. Take one of a midd: 
Temper, or if it may not be found in one Man, con- 
bine two of either ſort ; and forget not to call as wel 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the belt reput 
cd of for his Faculty. 


XXXI. 
Of Suſpicion. 


CUSPICIONS amongſt Thoughts are like Bat 
8 amongſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certait 
js they art to be repreſſed, or at leaſt well guarded; io 
they ci d the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they checi 
with Eutineſs, whereby Bulineis cannot go on currail 
and con: They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Hut 


bands to Jeatouuc, Wiſe Men to Irrcfolution and vie 
lancholy. They are defects, not in the Heart, but ll 


the Brain; for they take place ta the ſtouteſt Natures: 
As in the Example of Beury the Seventh of Englath 


there was not a more S ,ẽZ”⁵ , Man, nor a more Stoll 
| ES | Alt 


by 
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Ind in ſuch a Compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For 
commonly they are not admitted, but with Examination 
tether they be likely or no; but in fearful Natures 
Whey gain Ground too faſt. There is nothing makes a 
Wan /z/pect much, more than to know little; and there- 


* re Men ſhould remedy Suſpicion, by procuring to 
tz ow more, and not to keep their Svpicions in ſmother. 
20 MV hat would Men have? Do they think thoſe they im- 
ther oy and deal with are Saints? Do they not think they 
hed il have their own Ends, and be truer to themſelves 
hen than to them? Therefore there is no better way to no- 
b. rate Suſpicions, than to account upon ſuch Sulpicions as 
aſe true, and yet to bridle them as falſe. For ſo far a Man 
din ought to make uſe of Suſpricions, as to provide, as if that 
e ould be true that he /z/petts, yet it may do him no 


Purt. Szſpicions that the Mind of it ſelf gathers are but 
WBuzzes, but Suſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 
put into Men's Heads by the Tales, and whiſpering of 
Eothers, have Stings. Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame Wood of Saſpicions, is frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he ſaſpects; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the Truth of 
them than he did before; and withal, ſhall make that 
Farty more circumſpect, not to give further Cauſe of 
B5/picion, But this would not be done to Men of baſe 
Natures: For they, if they find themſelves once ſaſpect- 
ez, will never be true. The Italiaus ſay, Soſpetto licentia 
ede; as if Suſpicion did give 4 Paſport to Faith: But It 
ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelt. | 


— — ——. 
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XXXII. 
Of Diſcourſeé. 


: OME in their Diſcourſe deſire rather commenda- 
9 tion of Wit, in being able to hold all Arguments, 
tian of Judgment in diſcerning what is true: As if it 
; . . wel 
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were a Praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and ny 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain Commyn 
Places, and I hemes, wherein they are good, and way 
variety; which kind of Poverty is for the moſt part i 
dions, and when 1t 1s once perceived, ridiculous. Th 
honourableſt part of Talk, 1s to give the occaſion, x 
gain, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe ; for the 
a Man leads the Dance. It is good in Diſcourſe any 
Speechof Converſation, tovaryand intermingle Speed 
of the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales wit 
Reaſons, asking, of Queſtions with telling of Opinion 
and Jeft with Earneſt : For it is a dull Thing to Tire 
and as we fay now, to Jade any thing too far. As fy 
Feſt, there be certain Things which ought to be pri. 
teged from it; namely, Religion, Matters of Stats 
Great Perſons, any Man's preſent Buſineſs of Impor. 
tance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there he 
ſome that think their Wits have been aſleep, except th 
dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to the quick 
That is a Vein which ſhould be bridled. g 


Parce, Fuer, ſtimulis, & fortins utere loris. 


And generally Men ought to find the difference te 
tween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hat 


a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others afraid of his Wi 


ſo he had need be afraid of others Memory. He thi 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, and content mucl 
but efpectally ii he apply his Queſtions to the Skill d 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he ſhall give the 


occaſion to pleaſe tr-mſelves in Speaking, and bimſch | 
ſhall coatinually gather Kaowledge. Bur let his QueliM 


ons not be troubleſome; for that is fit for a Poſer: Aut 


let him be ſure to leave other Meu their turns to ſpeal | 
Nay, if there be any that would rcign, and take up 


the time, let him find means to take them off, and! 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe thi 


dance too long Galliards. If you diſſemble ſometin 


ol 


1 


4 


our Knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 


al be thought another time to know that you know 
ot. Speech of a Man's ſelf ought to be ſeldom, and 


Te ved be 4 Wiſe Man, he ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf : 
, ad there is but one Caſe, wherein a Man may com- 
tha end himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in com- 
au ending Vertue in another; eſpecially if it be ſuch a 


ertue w hereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch 
wards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Diſcourſe 
ught to be as a Field, without coming home to any 
lan. I knew two Nobemer of the Weſt part of Eng- 
nd, whereof the one was given to Scoff, but kept e- 
r Royal Cheer in his Houſe : The other would ask 
f thoſe that had been at the others Table, Tell truly, 
es there never a Flout or ary Blow given? To which 
e Gueſt wonld anſwer, Szch and ſuch a Thing paſſed : 
he Lord would ſay, I thought he would mar a good 
inner. Diſcretion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; 
Wd to ſpeak agreeably to him with whom we deal, is 
fore than to ſpeak in good Words and in good Order. 


ltcrlocution, ſhews Slowneſs; and a good Reply, or 


e begcond Speech without a good ſettled Speech, ſheweth 
- hatlWallowneſs and Weakneſs; as we ſee in Beaſts, that 
Wüßhoe that are weakeſt in the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt 


the Turn; as it is betwixt the Greyhound and the 
are. To uſe too many Circumſtances e're one come 
the Matter, is weariſome; to uſe none at all, is 
Unt. 


XXXIII. 


hell choſen. I knew one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, He 


good continued Speech, without a good Speech of 
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XXXIII. 


i Of Plantations. 


LANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, Primititt 
and Heroical Works. When the World was young 
it begat more Children; but now it is old, it beet 
fewer: For I may juſtly account new Plantations to h 
the Children of former Kingdoms. I like a Plartatinff 
in a pure Soil, that is, where People ate not D:/p/ant | 
to the end, to Plant others; for elſe it is rather an Ei- 
tirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of Countries 
like Planting of Woods; for you muſt make account ty 
loſe almoſt Twenty Years Profit, and expect your Re 
compence in the end. For the principal Thing that hath 
heen the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been the 
baſe and haſty drawing of Profit in the firſt Years. | 
is true, ſpeedy Profit is not to he neglected, as far 
may ſtand with the good of the Plantation, but no fur 
ther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed Thing, to take t 
Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to h 
the People with whom you Plant: And not only fo, bi 
it ſpoileth the Plantation; for they will ever live lik 
Rogues, and not fall to Work, but be Lazy, and doi 
chief, and ſpend Victuals,and be quickly weary ; andthet 
certifie over to their Country to the diſcredit of the 
Plantation. The People wherewith you Plant, oughttols 
Gard'ners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenteß 
Joiners, Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome few Apotit 
caries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Count] 
of Plantatioz, firſt look about what kind of Victual th 
Country yicls of it ſelf to hand; as Cheſnuts, Walnut 
Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wil. 
Honey, and the like, and make uſe of them. Tes 
conſider what Victual, or Eſculent Things there a 
which grow ſpeedily, and within the Lear; as Par 
| Carrot 
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94 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays: 
and let them have Commiſſion to Exerciſe Martial Ly 
with ſome Limitation. And above all, Let Men mak 
that Profit of being in the Wilderneſs, as they hay 
God always, and his Service before their Eyes. Let ny 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon ty 
many Counſellors and Undertakers in the Country thy 
Planteth, but upon a temperate number; and let tht 
be rather Noblemen and Gentlemen, than Merchant, 
for they look ever to the preſent Gain. Let there h 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plantation be of Strength 
and not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom 
carry their Commodities, where they may make th 
beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Ca 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſending too faſt, Con 
pany aiter Company, but rather hearken how thy 
waſte, and ſend Supplies proportionably ; but ſo, as it 
number may live well in the Plantation, and not by fir 
charge be in Penury. It hath been a great endangerin 
to the Health of ſome Plantations, that they have built 
long the Sea and Rivers in Marſhy and Unwholeſom 
Grounds. Therefore, though you begin there toz 
void Carriage, and other like Diſcommodities, yet buil 
{till rather upwards from the Streams, than along. | 
concerneth likewiſe the Health of the Plantation, ti 
they have good ſtore of Salt with them, that they mi 
uſe it in their Victuals, when it ſhall be neceſſary, | 
you Plaut where Savages are, do not only entertal 
them with Trifles and Gingles, but uſe them juſtly an 
graciouſly, with ſufficient Guard nevertheleſs ; and d 
not win their Favour by helping them to invade thel 
Enemies, but for their defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
oft of them over to the Country that Plant, that tie] 
may ſee a better Condition than their own, and comment 
it when they return. When the Plantation grows i 
Strenzth, then it is time to Plant with Women as wel 
as with Men, that the Plantation may ſpread into Gene 
rations, and not he ever pieced from without. Jt is 
12 fonlieſt Thing in the World to forſake or deititote! 

| Plantati 


i Of Riches, . os 


Ln tation Once in forwardneſs; for beſides the diſho- 
mar our, it is guiltineſs of Blood of many commiſerable 
han Perſons, a | 


XXXIV. 
Of Riches, 


Y Cannot call Riches better than the baggage of Virtue. 
\ | The Roman Word is better, Inpedimenta; for as the 
$ap2age is to an Army, ſo is Riches to Vertue. It can- 


"nor be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the 
arch: Vea, and the care of it ſometimes loſeth or 
ie forbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 


real uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is but 
onceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is there are many 
bo conſume it; and what hath the Owner, but the ſight of it 
ih bis Eyes? The perſoial Fruition in any Man can- 
ot reach to feel great Riches ; There is a Cuſtody of 
Them, or a Power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
Fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the Owner. Do you 
ot ſee what feigned Prices are ſer upon little Stones 
ind Rarities? And what Works of Oſtentation are un- 
Pertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to he tome uſe of 
preat Riches ? But then you will ſay, they may be of 


tall 

* eto buy Men out of Dangers or Troubles : As Sclomon 
1d 00 Latth Riches are a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the 
ther“ Han. But this is excellently expreſſed, That it is 
ſen n [n4gination, and not always in Fatt : For certainly 
the en K. ches have fold more Men than they have bought 
nennen. Seck not proud Riches, but ſuch us thou mayeſt 
1s oF. jafely, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute chearfully, and leave 


welomentedly: Vet have noAbſtract nor Friarly Contempt 
jele⸗ P! them, but diſtinguiſh, as Cicero latth well of Ravirins 


5 Sul 
pj bums , In ſtudio rei ampl.ficande apparcbat, non Av 
98 Pecan, ed inſtrumenti 1 HO AS, GUST, Ly Ccar- 
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| Riches : Qui feſtinat ad Divitias, non erit inſont. The 
Poets feigu, that when Plutus (which is Riches) is ſen 


| Fraud, and Oppreſſion, and unjuſt Means) they com 


came very hardly to a little Riches, and very ealily0 


ken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty gathering of 


from Jupiter, he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
is ient from Pro, he runs, and is ſwift of Foot; men. 
ing, chat Riches gotten by good Means, and jaſt Labou 
pace ſlowly ; But when they come by the Death of 
thers, (as by the courſe of Inheritance, Teſtament, auf 
the like) they come tumbling upon a Man. bulk 
might be applied likewiſe to Pluto, raking him for th 
Devil; for when Riches come from the Devil (as hy 


upon Speed. The ways to inrich are many, and not 
of them tou] 3 Parſimony is one of the beſt, and yeti 
not innocent; for it wi ith-holdeth Men from Worksof 
Liberaticy and Charity. The Improvement of the Grand 
is the moſt natural obtaining of Riches ; for it is on 
G: car Mothers Bleſſing, the Earths, but it is ſlow ; and 
yet where the Men of great Wealth do ſtoop to Hnsbar 
dry, it miltiplicth Riches excecdingly. I knew a Noble 
man of Ergland, that had the greateſt Audits of aj 
Man in my Time: A great Graſier, a great Sheep- Maſter, 

a great Timber-man, a great Collier, a great Cott 
Maſter, a great Lead-maun, and ſo of Iron, and a nut 
ber of the like Points of Husbandry; ſo as the Eat 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpect of che perpetual Imp 
tation. It was truly obſerved by One, that him 


great Riches; for when a Man's Stock i is come to tht 
that he can expect the Prime of Markets, and overcoli 
thoſe Bargaius, which for their great neſs are few Met) 
Money, and be Partner in the industries of younger Meth 
he cannot but increaſe mainly. The Gains of ordinan 
Tres and Focations ate Honeſt, and farthered by (#0 
Things, coeny, 57 „ and by a good Name, 
for 9000 and fa fr Dealing. But the Grains of Bargain 
are of a more doubtful N ature, when Men ſhall wl 
upon others Necellity, broke by Scrvants and ry 

II lit 


E 


ments to draw them on, put off others cunningly that 
vould be better Chapmen, and the like Practices hich 
are Craft y and Naught. As for the Chopping of Bas gains, 


E ol. 
The 
ſent 


en heben a Man buys, not to hold, but to ſel} over aguin, 
nen-. tnat commonly grindeth double, both upon the Seller 
bound upon the Buyer. Sharings do greatly inrich, if the 
of nas be well choſen that are truſted. U/zry is the cer- 
2 A aineſt means of Gain, though one of the worit; as 
ut trat whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, In ſudore wile 
te leni: And beſides, doth Plow upon Sundays. 
as ot yet, certain though it be, it hach Flaws; for that 
con: the Scriveners and Brokers do value unſound Men to 


molW-rve their own turn. The Fortune, in being the firſt 
yet uin an Ivention, or in a Privilege, doth cauſe fometimes a 
ks 0 wonderful overgrowth in Riches; as it was with the firſt 
round 


Sugar-Man in the Canaries : Therefore if a Man can play 
the true Logician, to have as well Judgment as invention, 
Che may do great Matters, eſpecially if the Times be fic. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardly grow to 


5 Our 
: and 
Sbal. 


oble great Riches ; and he that puts all upon Adventures, doth 
f a0 Foftentimes Break, and come to Poverty: It is good 
ate WW therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 
010 


uphold LoiJes. Monopolies and Coemption of Wares for Re- 


Huge, where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
Eat Exrich, eſpecially if the Party have Intelligence what 
a | hings are like to come into Requeſt, and to itore him- 
kl if beforehand. Riches gotten by Service, though it 
1 be of the beſt Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Elat- 
that 


tery, feeding Humours, and other ſervile Conditions, 
they may be placed amongſt the Worſt, As for fiſhing 
I torTe/taments and E xecutor ſhips, (as Tacitus falth of Sene- 
ca, Teſtamenta & Orbos tanquam Indagine capi) it is yet 
worſe, by how much Men ſubmic themſelves to mea- 


ner Perſons, than in Service. Believe not much them 
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they muſt be ſet flying to bring in more. Men lente 
their F:ches either to their Kindred. or to the Publick; 
a, pe moderate Portions proſper beſt in both. A orea 
te left to an Heir, is as a Lure to all the Birds of 
re ey round about to ſeize on him, if he be not th 
better eff2hliſhed in Years and Judgment. mu 
glorions Gifts and Foundations are like Sacrifices with. 
ovur ,. = „ and but the Painted Sepulchres of Alms, which 
foo; will pot rige and corrupt inwardly : Thereforemes 
Pen ay 3 Advancements by quantity, but fran 
them by. meaſure ; and defer not Charities till Death: 
For certainly if a Man weigh it rightly, he that dot 
fo is rather liberal of another Mans, than of his own. 


XXXV. 
Of Prophecies. 


VE AN not to ſpeak of Divine Propheſies, nor i 
Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Predictions, bn bu 
Ohl of Prophecies that have been of certain Memor;, 
a rom hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Sad 
1 imm om thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hati 
zcſe Verſes. 


At domus eAinee cunttis dominabitur 0715. 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


A Prapheſie, as it ſeems, ot the Roman Empire. Senech 
the Tragedias, hath rheſe Verſes. 
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Of P 4 ophec ies. : | GN 


leu A Propheſie of the Diſcovery of America The Dang. 
lick; N ter of Polycrates dreamed, that Jupiter bathed her Fe er, 
get and Apollo anointed him; and it came to paſs that e 
ds of as Crucified in an open Place, wacre rhe Sun. m de 
t the Wis Body run with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed t. 
ewike philip of Macedon dreamed he ſcaled up his Wie's Bei- 


ly; whereby he did Ex pound i that his Wife ſnould he 


v ck rrren: But Ar iſtander tho 550th Sayer toſd hun his 
mes WW ife was with Child, becauſe Men do hot uſe to wal 
ram veſels that are empty. A Phautaſin cher appeared to 
cath: / Brutus in his Tent, f:id to him, Philippi rerum me 
dachi. Tiberius ſaid to Galba, Tu quo zu, Cuba, de- 


euſtabis Imperium. In Veſpaſian's Time there went a Pro- 
bhecy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhoulꝗ come of 
Hades ſhould Reign over the World: Which thovgh it 
may be was meant of our Savior, et Tacitus Exrounds 
Wt of / eſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the Night before he 
as Shin, that a Golden Head was rowing 01: of the 
Nape of his Neck: And indeed the succeſſion that fol- 
Powed him for many Years made Golden Times. Henry 


, bit Wie Sixth of England, ſaid of Henry the Seventh, when 
norſ We was a Lad, and gave him Water, This is the Lad 
5 | 6g | Fo 0 5 ba 
Saua. hall en joy the Crown jor which we ſtrive. When l was 


Bo Fance, | heard from one Doctor Pena, that the Aten 
Uther, who was given to chrions Arts, cauſed rhe 
Ring her Husbaud's Nativity to he Calculated under 
dalle Name: And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſnonld be killed in a Duel; at which the Qneen 
Paushed, thinking her Hausband to be above Challenges 
2nd Ducks: But he was Slain upon a Courſe at Tilt, the 
Poliaters of the Staff of Aangomery going in at his Bever. 
The trivial Prophecy that I heard when 1 was a Child, 
d Oneen Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Years, 
Wes; | 8 | 


eh, 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England's done. 


Wereby it was generally conceived, that aft A 
Princes had Reigned, which had the principal Letten 
of that Word Hemp „ (which were Henry, Edu 
Mary, Philip, and Elraberb,) England ſhould comet 
utter Confuſion; which thanks — to God 1s verify 
in the Change of the Name; for that the King'sStylei 
no more of England, but of Britain. There was alſoy 
nother Prophecy, before the Year of 88. which! don nt 
well underſtand : 


7 


There ſhall be ſeen upon a Day, 
| eme the Baugh and the May, 
The Black Feet of Norway. 
When that is come and gone, 
England build Houſes of Lime and Stone, 
For after Wars ſhall you have none. 


lt was 3 conceived to be meant of the Span 
Flcet that came in 88. For that the King of Spain Str 
name, as they ſay, is Norway. The Prediction of . 
giomontanus, | 


Oftoor ſums avis mirabilis Annus, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſending @ 
that great Fleet, being the grcateſt in Strength, ti 
not in Number, that ever fivam = 0 the Sea. Asfir 
Cleen's Dream, I thiuk it was a Jeſt; It was, T hat it 
Was! Gevoured ofa long Dragon; an- dit Wa $ expoundel 
of a Maker of 82 uſages that troubled i him exceeding! 
1 are numbers of che like And e ſpecially if 700 
an, and Frcalrctih of Ajtreology. Put L har 
ſet down theſe 8 only of certain ner oa for Examps 
My Jr dg ment ie, that they oaght all to he d eſpilcd, a and 
cuelt 


it 


— 


| Of Ambition. 101 


bught to ſerve but for Winter-Talk by the Fire- ſide: 

"hough, when I ſay Deſpiſed, I mean it as for Belief ; 

or otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is in 
"0 fort, to be Deſpiſed; for they have done much Miſ- 
iets And I ſee many ſevere Laws made to ſuppreſs 
hem. That that hath given them Grace, and in: ne 
redit, Coaliiteth in three Things: Firſt, That Men 
ark when they hit, and never mark when they miſs ; 


1 
* 

ter th 
Letter 
dat 


Ome 

crit as they do generally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond is, 
Stylek hat probable Conjectures, or obſcure Traditions, ma- 
alſo: times turn themſelves into Prophecies, while the Na- 
do n ture of Man, which coveteth Divination.” thinks it no 


Peril to foretel that which indeed they do but Collect: 
sunt of Sereca's Verſe. For fo _ w 15 then ſubject 
to Demonſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 
great Paris beyond the Atlantic; which might be pro- 
avly conccived not to be all Sea; ani adding thereto, 
Btlic Tradition in Plato's Timaus, ar d his Allantins 15 
"ne might encohrage one to turn it to a Pred: tHion, The 
Ittird and laſt Chich is the Great one) is, That al- 
not all of them, being iufivite in number, have been 
pan mpoſtures, and by idle and crafty Brains meerly con- 
5 d trived and feigned after the Event paſt. 


f H. 
XXXVI. 
170 Of Ambition. 
tho 


5 for A eee 400 BY which 15 an Hnmonr that 

maketh Men Active, Ear net, tuo f Alacrity, and 
al ow g it ĩt be not topped, but if it he ſtonped and cane 
Fly n jÞ 80 its way, it becometh aduſt, and ch erehy Ma- 
rau and Venomous. So 4 Man, if they fine 
te way - open for their Riſing, and ſtill get forward, 
| de are rather Buſie than Feen but if 

2 4 

Ck 


checkt in their delires, they become ſecr | 
"244 | and 
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and look upon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, wy 


are beit pleaſed when Things go backward, which isth 


worſt property in a Servant of a Prince or State. Ther, 
fore it is good for Princes, if they uſe Ambitious Mey, y 


handle it fo, as they be ſtill Progreſſive, and not Ret, 
grade; which, becauſe it cannot be without Income 
nience, it 1s good not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. 5 
if they riſe not with their Service, they will take orde 
to make their Service fall with them. But ſince w 
have ſaid, it were good not to uſe Men of Ambitions Ny 
tures, except it be upon neceſſity, It is fit we ſpeak 
what Caſes they are of neceſſity. Good Commandergh 
the Wars mult be taken, be they never ſo Ambitiar 
for the uſe of their Service diſpeaſeth with thereſt; a 
to take a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off bis Spun 
There 1s allo great uſe of Ambitions Mien, in being Skreey 
to Princes in Matters of Danger and Envy; for no hh 
will take that part, except he be like a ſeel'd Dove, th 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about hin 
There is uſe alto of Ambitions Men, in pulling down th 
greatneſs of any Subject that over-tops ; as Tiberius uſe 
Macro in pulling down of Seſanus. Since therefore the 
muſt be vied in ſuch Caſes, there reſteth to ſpeak hon 
they are to be bridled, that they may be leſs Danger 
There is leſs Danger of them, if they be of mean Binh, 
than if they be Noble, and if they be rather harſh 
Nature, than Gracious and Popylar; and if they bt 
rather new ralicd, chan grown cunning, and fortifiedin 
their Greatneſs. It is counted by ſome a weakneſs n 
*rinces to have Favourites; hut it is of all others the bet 
remedy azain!t Ambitious Creut Ones, For when Iii 


-vay of pleaſuring and difpicaſuring lieth by the Favs 


7ite, it is impoſſible wy other ſhovid be Over- great. A 
nother means to Curb them, is to balance them by 0: 
chers as Prond as they. But then there muſt be ſom 
ongcellors to keep Things ſteady ; for withoil 
the Ship will ront too much. At the leaf, 

Prince may animate and inure ſome meaner Perſon) 
10 


Of Masks and T viumpbs. | 103 


be as it were Scourges to Ambitious Men. As for the 
de ving of them obnoxious to ruin, if they be of fear:- 
here. ul Natures, it may do well; but if they be ſtout and 
u ring, it may precipitate- their Deſigns, and prove 
eim angerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 


oe WW airs require it, and that ic may not be done with ſafe- 

FS; addenly, the only Way is, the enterchange continu- 
oro iy of Favours and Diſgraces; whereby they may not 
e ow what to expect, and be as it were in a Wood. 
; No WC Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition to prevail in 
ak H reat Things, than that other to appear in every thing; 
ers nor that breeds Confuſion, and mars Buſineſs. But yet 
uit is leſs Danger, to have an Ambitious Man ſtirring in 
, a(MÞuineſs, than great in Dependences. He that ſeeketh to 
pus e Emineat amongſt able Men, hath a great Task; but 
rec that is ever good tor the Publick ; but he that Plots to 
) Ma bc the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay of an 
, tou hole Age. Honour hath three Things in it: The Van- 
hin tage Ground to do good; the approach to Kings and 
n tx Principal Perſons; and the railing of a Man's own For- 
uſed tube. He that hath the beſt of theſe Intentions when 
tier be aſpireth, is an honeſt Man; and that Prince that 
hon ican diſcern of thoſe Intentions in another that aſpireth, 
is a wife Prince. Generally, let Princes and States chuſe 
art, ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than of Ri- 


{ of ag; and ſuch as love Buſineſs rather upon Conſcience, 
een upon Bravery ; and let them diſcern a buſie Nature 
edu tom a willing Mind. 

els 11 


= = r 
| Of Mazks and Triumphs. 


3 ESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 
ſuch ſerious Obſervations. But yer, ſince Princes 
oh vl have ſuch Things, it is better they ſhould be graced 

| wich 
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104 5 Ser Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
with Elegancy, than daubed with Coſt. Dancing to Sy, 


is a thing of great State aud Pleaſure. 1 underſtandy 
that the Song be in Choire, placed aloft, and accompy 


nied with ſome broken Maſick, and the Dirty fittedn 


the Device. Acting 272 Sog of pectaily in Di alognes, Nath 
an extream good Grace: | iy Acting, not Dancing, (iq 
that is a mean and vulgar Thing) add the Voices of the 


Dialogue would be ſtrong and-manly, (a Baſe, and; 
Tenor, no Treble, ) and the Dirty High and Tragic, 


— 


not Nice or Dainty. Several Chorres placed one over: 
gainſt another, and taking the Voice by Catches, 4 
them- wiſe, give great Pleaſure. Turning Dances into h; 

ure is a childiſh Curioſity; and generally let it be noted 
chat thoſe Things which I here ſet down, are ſuch a8 
naturally take the Senſe, and not reſpeR petty Wonder. 
ments. It is true, the Alterations of Scenes, ſo it be qui 
etly, and without noiſe, are Things of great Beauty ai 
Pleaſure, for they fecd and relieve the Eye, beforei 


be full of the fame Object. Let the Scenes abound wit 


Light, ſnecially Coloured and Varied ; and let the Ai. 
bers, Or any other that are to come down from the Seer, 
have ſome motton3 upon the Scene it ſelf, before thei 
coming down; tor it draws the Eye ſtrangely, al 
makes it with great pleaſure to deſire to ſee that it car 
not perfectly diſcern. Let the Songs be Loud and Chen 
ful, and not Chirpings or Pulings. Let the Au ſticſ like 
wite be Sharp and J.oud, and well placed, The Colon 
chat new heit hy Candle-light, are White, Carnation 
and a kind of Sca- water Green; and Oes or Spangn 6 
they are of no great Colt, ſo they are of moſt Glo 
AS for Rich Embroidery, it is loſt, and not diſcerued 
Let the Suirs of Afackers be graceful, and ſuch as becoſt 
the Perſon when the Vizars are of, not after Example 
of known Attites; Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and i 
ie Lei Anti-masks not be long, they have been col 
monly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild- men, Antiques 
Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops, Pigmies, Turquet 
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N aps, Rufticks, Cupids, Statna's Moving, and ri 
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le. As for Angels, it is not Comical enough to put 


N Sony 

ind? them in Anti- mass; and any thing that is hideous, as 
"m2 Devils, Giants, is on the other fide as unfit, But chiefly, 
red net che Muſick of them be Recreative, and with ſome 
„ha trange Changes. Some ſweer Odonrs ſuddenly coming 

+ ( orth, without any drops falling, are in ſuch a Com- 
fear, as there is Steam and Heat, Things of great Plea- 
aud: ure and Refreſhment. Double Masks, one of Men, a- 
gie ocker of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. But all is 

ver Nothing, except the Room be kept clear and neat. 
fror Juſts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 
to h them are chiefly in the Chariots wherein the Challen- 
noeh gers make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawn with _ 


254 range Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like; 
nd or in the Devices of their Entrance, or in the Bravery 
eq or their Liveries, or in the goodly Furniture of their 
7 ifFHorſes and Armour. But enough of theſe Toys. 

orel 
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the Of Nature in Men. 
a0 | 
cal. N ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes Overcome, 
Theat ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force maketh Nature more 


{cc in the Return; Doctrine and Diſcourſe maketh 
Nature leſs importune: But Cuſtom only doth alter 
and ſubdue Nature. He that ſeeketh Victory over his 


Tasks, for the firſt will make him dejected, by often 


rule kalings; and the ſecond will make him a ſmall Pro- 
coe ceeder, though by often Prevailings. And at the firſt, 
npls let him practiſe with Helps, as Swimmers do with Blad- 
i ers or Ruſnes; but after a time let him practiſe with 


Diſadvantages, as Dancers do with thick Shooes : For 
Xt breeds great Perfection, if the Practice be harder 
than the Ule. Where Nature is mighty, and therefore 
ac Victory bard, the Degrees had need be, F my to 

| ay 
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N:ure, let him not ſet himſelf too great, nor too ſmall 


106 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
ſtay and arreſt Nature in Time, like to him that vol 
ſay over the Four and Twenty Letters when he yy 
Angry, than to go leſs in quantity: As if one holt 
ia forbearing Wine, come from drinking Healths ty, 
Draught at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontiaue altogether 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to f 
* franchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt 3 | 


Optimus ille animi vitdex, lædentia pectus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend Naturt, x 

a Wand to a contrary Extream, whereby to ſer it rig 
underſtanding it where the contrary Extream is no Vig 
Let not a Man force a Habit upon himſelf with a per 
tual Continuance, but with ſome Intermiſſion ; fi 
both the Pauſe re- inforceth the new Onſet : And if! 
Man that is not perfect be ever in practice, he ſhall 
well practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and indug 
one Habit of both; and there is no means to help thi 
but by ſeaſonable Intermiſſion. But let not a Man tri 
his Victory over his Nature too far; for Nature will li 
buricd a great time, and yet revive upon the Occaſion 
of jemptatio. Like as it was with e£/op's Dame, 
turned from a Cat to a Woman, who ſate very demure: 
ly at the Boards end, till a Mouſe run before her, 
Therefore let a Man either avoid the Occaſion altoge- 
ther, or put himſelf often to it, that he may be lit 
moved with it. A Man's Nature is beſt perceived in pt 
vateneſs, for there is no Affection in Paſſion, for thit 
putteth a Man out of his Precepts; and in a new Cik 
of Experiment, for there Cuſtom leaveth him. The 
are happy Men whoſe Natures fort with their Vocations 
otherwite they may fay, Multum Incola fuir Anima mt; 
when they Converſe in thoſe they do not affect. I 
Studies whatſoever a Man commandeth upon bimſeh 
Jet him ſet Hours for it; but whatſoever is agreeabie b 
his Nature, let him take no care for any fer Times, ft 
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Of Cuſtom and Education. 107 
Thoughts will fly to it of themſelves ; ſo as the ſpaces 


ns either to Herbs or Weeds therefore let him ſea- 
bly Water the one, and Deſtroy the other. 


1 
Of Cuſtom and Education. 


re, 0 
right, 
Vice 
Nerf. 
: for 
1 it 


clination, their Diſcoucſe and Speeches according 
diheir Learning and infuſed Opinions; but their Deeds 
reafter as they have been accuſtomed: And therefore as 
ahiavel well noted, (though in an ill-favoured In- 
ance) there is no truſting to the force of Nature nor 


aa te bravery of Words, except it be corroherated by 
aaa. His Inſtance is, that for the atchieving of a 
\ this | perate Confpiracy, a Man ſhould not reſt upon the 


 trul 


ie ines; but take ſuch an one as hath had his Hands for- 


a erly in Blood. But Machiavel knew not of a Frier 
isch ment, not a Ravaillac, nor a Jaxregy, nor a Balt azar 
ure ard; yer this Rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor 


Wc Engagements of Words are not fo forcible as Caſtom. 
ily Superſtition is now ſo well advanced, that Men 
the tirſt Blood are as firm as Butchers by Occupation, 
id Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cuſtom, 


het, 
toge⸗ 
lirthe 


| pri | 
thb en in matter of Blood. In other Things the predomi- 
Cor icy of Cm is every where vilible, inſomuch as a 
Ther la would wonder to hear Men Profeſs, Proteſt, En- 


Bi, give great Words, and then do juſt as they have 
ſone before, as if they were dead Images, and Engines 


nay : 
ored only by the Wheels of C:/tom. We ſee alſo the 
U l - * 1 " 
{elf fn or Tyranny of Cuſtom, What it is. The /ndians 
© 10 mean the Set of their Wiſe Men) lay themſelves 


Pitetly upon a Rack of Wood, and fo Sacrifice them- 
jelves 


other Buſineſs or Studies will ſuffice. A Man's Nature 


ENS Thoughts are much according to their In- 


erceneſs of any Man's Nature, or his reſolute Underta- 
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108 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
ſelves by Fire. Nay, the Wives ſtrive to be burned pi 
the Corps of their Husbands. The Lads of Sparta d 


ancient Time, were wont to be ſcourged u pon the Alty 


of Diana without ſo much as Squeaking. I remembe 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's T ime, of Engl 
an Iriſh Rebel condemned, put up a Petition to the J. 


puty, that he might be hanged in a Wyth, and not i 


an Halter, becauſe it had been ſo uſed with forms 
Rebels. There be 7onks in Ruſſia, for Penance, thy 
will fit a whole Night in a Veſſel of Water, till they k 
engaged with hard Ice. Many Examples may be ju 
down of the force of Cuſtom, both upon Mind and 5. 
dy. Therefore ſince Cuſtoms is the Principal Magiſtra 
of Man's Life, let Men by all means endeavour to c. 
tain good Cuſtoms, Certainly Cuſtom is molt perf 
when it beginneth in young Years: This we call Ek 
cation, which is in effect but an early Cuſtom. So weſt 
in Languages, the Tongue is more plain to all Expte. 
ſions and Sounds, the Joynts are more ſupple to il 
Feats of Activity and Motions of Youth than aftes 
wards. For it is true, the late Learners cannot ſo wel 
take the Ply, except it be in ſome Minds that have nd 
ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves opa 
and prepared to receive continual Amendment, whi 
is exceeding rare. But if the force of Cuſtom, Simpl 
and Separate, be great, the force of Cuſtom Copulat 
and Conjoyned, and Collegiate, is far greater. fe 
their Example teacheth, Company comforteth, Eml 
lation quickneth, Glory raiſeth: So as in ſuch Placestit 


force of Cuſtom is in his Exaltation. Certainly the gte 


multiplication of Virtues upon humane Nature, reſi 
upon Societies well ordained and diſciplined : For Colt 
n:92-wealths and good Governments do nouriſh Virtll 
Grown, but do not much mend the Seeds, But ti 
Miſery is, that the moſt efftetval Means are no app 
cd to the Ends Icaft to be deſired. 
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XL. 
Of Fortune. 


Ir cannot be denied, but outward Accidents con- 
BI duce much to Fortune: Favour, Opportunity, Death of 
chers, Occaſion fitting Virtue. But chiefly the Mould 
f a Man's Fortune is in his own Hands. Faber quiſque 


J * Erie ſac, ſaith the Poet. And the moſt frequent of 
en M ernal Cauſes is, that the Folly of one Man is the 
e e of another. For no Man Proſpers ſo ſuddenly, 


by others Errors. Serpens niſi Serpentem comederit non 
; Draco. Overt and Apparent Virtues bring forth 
Praiſe; but there be Secret and Hidden Virtues that 


E 
trat 


4 bring forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of a Man's ſelf, 
Aich have no Name. The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, 


partly expreſſeth them, when there be not Stands nor 
gcſtiveneſs in a Man's Nature, but that the Wheels of 
his Mind keep way with the Wheels of his Fortune. 
For ſo Livy (after he had deſcribed Cato Major, in 
heſe Words, in illo viro, tantum Robur Corporis & Animi 
fruit, ut quocunq ue loco natus eſſet, Fortunam ſibi facturus vi- 
deretir ) falleth upon that, that he had FVerſatile Ingenium. 


ve fe 
prel 
to al 
after 
0 wel 
E 
; OpKl 


which 
ſe Fortune For though ſhe be blind, yet ſhe is not in- 


imp 3 

ig üble. The way of Fortune is like the Adly Way in 
tte Sky, which is a Meeting or Knot of a number of 

Fn ball stars; not ſeen aſunder, but giving Light together; 


9 are there a number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Virtues, or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that make Men 
riunate. The Italians note fome of them, ſuch as a 


ed tit 


ere! 
eſte 


On bea would little think : When they ſpeak of one that 
irn cannot do amiſs, they will throw in into his other 
r Conditions that he hath, Poco di Alatto. And certainly, 


there be not two more Fortunate Properties than to have 
ale of the Fool, and not toe much of the Honeſt. There- 
lore extream Lovers of their Country, or Maſters, were 
Aver Fortinate, neither can they be. For when a Man 
placeth 


7 


Therefore it a Man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall 


| 
4 


110 Sir Francis Bacon“ Eſſays. 
placeth his Thoughts without himſelf, he goeth not hi 
own way, and haſty Fortune maketh an Enteryrig 
and Remover; (the French hath it better. Enterpreny 
or Remuait ) but the exerciſed Fortune maketh the ah 
Man. Fortune is to be Honoured and Reſpected, if j 
be but for her Daughters, Confidence and Reput arion: Fy 
thoſe two Felicity breedeth ; the firſt, within a May 
ſelf, the latter in others towards him. All wiſe Ment 
decline the Envy of their own Virtues, uſe to aſcriþ 
them to Providence and Fortune; for ſo they may th 
better aſſure them: And beſides, it is Greatneſs in; 
Man to be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Ce 
ſaid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Cæſarem portas, & fn 
runam jus. So Sylla Choſe the Name of Felix, and i 
of Magnus. And it hath been noted, that thoſe thatd 
cribe openly too much to their own Wiſdom and Poli 
end Unfortunate. It is written, That Timotheus the] 
the nian, after he had, in the account he gave tot. 
State of his Government, often interlaced his Speed 
And in this Fortune had no part, never proſpered ina 
Thing he undertook afterwards. Certainly there he 
whoſe Fortunes are like Homer's Verſes, that have a lik 
and Eaſineſs more than the Verſes of other Poets, 
Plutarch faith of Timeleors Fortune, in reſpect of ti 
of Ageſilaus, or Epaminondas: And that this ſhoul 
be, no doubt it is much in a Man's ſelf. 


XII. 
Of Vſary. 


Ni ANY have madewitty Invectives againſt Vjin 
1 They ſay, That it is pity the Devil ſhould aa 
God's Part, which is the Ta#be. That the V/rer SU 
greateſt Subbatii breaker,becaule his Plough gocther 
ry Sunday. That the Viarer is the Drone that Virg 


. 
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Ignavum fucus pecus a præſepibus arcent. 


pride 


rena a | 
je rt the V/urer breaketh the firſt Law that was made 
if Mankind after the Fall; which was, In ſudore vultus 


2: „ enede: panem tuum, not, In ſudore vultus alieni. That 
Mau er, ſhould have Orainge tawny Bonnets, becauſe they 
Ment Io 7adaize. That it is againſt Nature, for Money to be- 
{crib et Money, and the like. I ſay this only, that V/ary is a 


een propter duritiem cordis: For ſince there muſt be 


6& uWorconing and Ler.ding, and Men are fo hard of Heart, 

* they will not lend freely, Ufzry muſt be permitted. 

5 ome others have made Suſpicious and Cunning Pro- 
] 


wltions of Banks, diſcovery of Men's Eſtates, and o- 
ter lnventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſury uſefully. 
thgocd to ſet before us the Incommodities and Commo- 
nie, of Vſury, that the good may be either Weighed 


hate 
Polly 
the! 


— aut, or Culled out; and warily to Provide, that while 
f ga e m⸗ke forth to that which is better, we meet not 
re ith thor which is worſe. 


The Diſcommodities of Uſary are, Firſt, that it makes 
ewer Merchants: For were it not for this lazy Trage of 
V), Money would not lie ſtill, but would in great 
art be employed upon Merchandiſing,” which is the 
u Porta of Wealth in a State. The ſecond, That it 

Mes poor Merchants; for as a Farmer cannot husband 
—— round fo well, if he fit at a great Rent: so the 
lerchant cannot drive his Trade fo well, if he tit at 
eat V/ury. The third is incident to the other two; 
a that is, The decay of Cuſtoms, of Rings. or States, 
ich Ebb or Flow with Merchandizing. The four thy 


4 Slit 
ts, 1 
F thi 
{houll 


Ujun hat it bringeth the Treaſure of a Realm or Stats into a 
hai Zands; for the Vhner being at Certaintics, spd o- 
i "2's at Uncertinties, at the end of the Game mult of 
h eo": Money will be in the box ; and ever a Scatc flour is 
J eb, ten Wealth is more equally ſpread. The fich, 
hat it bears down the Price of Land for the employ» 
nat of Money is chiefly eicher Merchand2ing or Pars 
* 7 3983 
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112 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
chaſing and Vſury way- lays both. The ſixth, That it 
doth dull and damp all Induſtries, Improvements, and 
new Inventions, wherein Money would be ſtirring, j 
it were not for this Slug. The laſt, That it is the Can. 
ker and Ruin of many Men's Eſtates, which in prockk 
of Time breeds a publick Poverty. 

On the other ſide, the Commodities of Uſury are: Firſ, 
That howſoever Uſury in ſome reſpect hindreth Mer 
chandizing, yet in ſome other it advanceth it; fori 
is certain, that the greateſt part of Trade is driven h 
young Merchants, upon borrowing at Intereſt : 852 
if the Uſurer either call in, or keep back his Mong, 
there will enſue preſently a great ſtand of Trade 
The ſecond is, That were it not for this eaſie borroy. 
ing upon Intereſt, Men's Neceſlities would draw up 
them a moſt ſudden vncoing, in that they wouldk 
fo:ced to ſel} their Means (be it Lands or Goods) f 
under foot; and fo whereas V/ury doth but gnaw upi 
them, bad Markets would ſwailow them quite up. k 
for Mortgaging or Pawning, it will little mend the Ma: 
ter; for either Men will not take Pawns without Uſe, o 
if tney do, they will look preciſely for the Forfeiture. | 
remember a cruel Monied Man in the Country, thit 
would ſay, the Devil take this Uſury, it keeps us fron 
Forfeitures of Mortgages and Bonds. The third an 
laſt is, That it is a vanity to conceive, that there woll 

£ orgi ary borrowing without Profit; and it is impoſ 
ble to conceive, the number of Inconveniences that 
will eniue, if borrowing be Cramped : Therefore i 
ſpcak 7 1 the aboliſhing c f Uſury i is idle. All States halt 
ever had it in one kind, or rate or other: So as that 0. 
ien muſt be {ent to Utopie. 

ö wy 2 » ſpeak GOWw of the Refor mati 2 and Reiglement of 0 VE 
ferry how the Piſcommodities of it may be belt avoided 
ap the Commodities retained. It appears Dy the Bala 

Connie dit ies and Dife CON arts 2 Gf UVſury. two Th ing 
eto he 1econcited 2 The one, that the Tooth of vj 


1 „ dd, hit it bite not too much ; The other, Jo 
{RET 
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Of Uſary. | 112 
lere be left open a means to invite Monied Men to 
nd te the Merchants, for the Continuing and Quick- 
ing of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
oduce two ſeveral forts of Uſary, a leſs and a greater. 
gr if yon reduce ſary to one low rate, it will eaſe the 
E,mmon Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeek for 


hat it 
» 2nd 
gu i 
Cans 
roceh 


Fi 5 
A oney. And it is to be noted, That the Trade of Mer- 
m_—— ndize, being the moſt Lucrative, may bear Uſury at a 


ood tate; other Contracts not ſo. | 
To ſerve both Intentions the way would he chiefly 
us: That there be two Rates of Vſury, the one Free 
nd General for all, the other under Licence only to cer- 
in Perſons, and in certain Places of Merchandizing. Firſt 
therefore, let Uſury in general be reductd to Frve in the Hun- 
ed, and let that Rate be proclaimed to be Free and Cur- 
ant; and let the State ſhut it ſelf out to take any Penal- 
for the ſame. This will preſerve Borrowing from 
general Stop or Dryneſs. This will eaſe infinite 
jorrowers in the Country. This will in good part raiſe 


en by 
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* he price of Land, becauſe Land purchaſed at Sixteen 
ire, ears Purchaſe, will yield Six in the Hundred, and ſome- 
"thi at more, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yields but Five. 
fron bis by reaſon will encourage and edge Induſtrious and 
dau oftable Improvements, becauſe many will rather 
woll entre in that kind, than take Five in the Hundred, 
pol ſpecially having been uſed to greater Profit. Secondly, 
tha e there be certain Per ſons Licenſed to lend to brown Mer- 
re (0 lung, upon Uſury, at a High Rate; and let it be with 
at * Cautions following. Let the Race be, even with 
lat 0. de Merchant himſelf, ſome hat more clic than tha 


111 = 3 i 
ruled formerly to Pay: For by that mea 


of ers mall have ſome Eaſe by this Reformation, be he 
ded erchant or whoſoever. Let it be no Bank or Com- 
auen Stock, but every Man be Maſter of bis own Mo. 
inge. Not chat 1 altogether miſlike Benks, lt they will 
Uſuy aoly be brooked, in regard of certain du {OLCH 235, { vr 
, Chl ectite be enſwered ſorne ſmall matter for rhe l icente, 
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114 Sr Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage the Lender. jy 
he, for Example, that took before Ten or Nine int 
Hundred, ill ſooner deſcend to Eight in the Hundig 
than give over his Trade of UV/ſury, and go from certj 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. Let theſe Licenſed Lendy 
be in Number indefinite, but reſtrained to certain pri 
pal Cities and Towns of Merchandizing, for th 
zy will be hardly able to colour other Men's Mont 
in che Country, ſo as the Licenſe of N:ne will not jy 
away the current Rate of F.ve; for no Man will le 
his Monies far off, nor put them into unknown Hand, 
lf it be obj. Red, That this doth in a ſort Author 
Uſury, which before was in ſome Places but permiſſn 
Ihe Ap ſwei is, that it is better to mitigate V/ury by] 
claration, than to ſuffer it to rage by Connivence. 
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XIII. 
Us Tout and Ape; 


Man that is Toung in Tears, may be Old in Hon 

if he have loſt no l ime; but that ha ppeneth rar 

3 nerally Youth is like the firſt Cogitations, not ſonl 
az the ſecond ; for there is a Youth in Thoughts as it 
45 in Ages: And yet the Invention of Young An 
e lively than that of Old, and Imaginations ftre 
into their Minds better, and, as it were, more Dill 
„ Narores That have much Heat, and great and il 
ot Detires and Verturbations, are not ripe for Ali 
{ i! chey have paſſed the Meridian of their Years # 
with Julius C:far, and Srptimins Severus, oft 
in of whom it is nick J Juventutem egit Erroribus f 
5 772 v/caam 5 and yet he was the ableſt Emperor? 
the Liſt. But repoſed Natures may dont 

as it 15 foen in Auguſtus Cofar, Coſmit Dui 

1 £79 CEC, rd; Fon ar Fei * and others. On the oll 
„cat and Vivacity in Age, is an excellent (al 
poſiuo 
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Off Youth and Age. 115 
ſition for Buſineſs. Young Mer are fitter to invent than 


judge, fitter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
r new Projects than for ſettled Buſineſs, for the Ex pe- 


— 


„ but 
e IN the 
Indref 


cer rice of Age in Things that fall within the compaſs of it 
£m irecteth them, but in new Things abuſeth them. The 
* rrors of Young Men are the ruin of Buſineſs; but the 


rrors of Aged Men amount but to this, that more might 
we been done or ſooner. Dung Men 11 the conduct 
d manage. of Actions embrace more than they can 
ld, ſtir more than they can quiet, fly to the end with» 
tconfideration of the means and degrees, purſue ſome 
principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
re not to innovate, which draws unknowa Inconveni- 
ces: Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, and that which 
publeth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 
Wen, like an unready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
urn, Men of Age object too much, conſult too long, 
lrenture too little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive 
dineſs home to the full Period, but content them ſelves 
tha mediocrity of Sacceſs. Certainly it is good to 
pound Employments of both; for that will be good 
the preſent, becauſe the Vertues of either Age may cor- 
| the Defects of both, and good for Succeilion, that 
ung en may be Learners, while Men in Age are àctors. 
id laſtly, good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Autho- 
J followeth Old Men, and Favour and Popularity 
u. But for the Moral part, perhaps Toh will have 
ſebreheminence, as Age hath for the Potitick. A cer- 
n Kabhin upon the Text, Your young Aden ſhall ſee Viſions, 
Ihr old Nen (hall dream Dreams, inferreth, that Tong 
# are a mit ted nearer to God than Ola, becauſe Viſi- 
18 3 ctearer Revelation than a Dream. And certain- 
[the more a Man arinketh of the World, the more 
n2xicatethz and Age doti pr ofic rather in the po- 
$ of Underſtanding, than in tne Vertnes of the Will 
d Afections. There be ſame? hive an over early 
Pacis in their Years, Which fadeth betimes. Theſe | 
c ct ſuch as have brittle Wits, the edge whereof is 
14 | oon 
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116 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 

ſoon turned; ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rhetoric 
whote Books are exceeding ſubtil, who afterwards yy 
ed ſtupid. A ſecond fort is of thoſe that have ſon 
natural Diſpoſitions which have better Grace in Ty 
than in Age; ſuch as is a fluent and luxuriant Speed 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age: So Tull fi 
of Hortenſius, Idem mancbat, neque idem dectbat. J. 
third is, of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at 
firſt, and are magnanimons more than TraQ of Ye 
can uphold : As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Tj 
ſaith in effect, Ultima primis cedebant. 


— w_—_——  u.P< 


XLIII. 
Of Beauty. 


/ 


ERTUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſet; u 

ſurely, Vertue is beft in a Body that js con 
though not of delicate Features, and that hath vat 
Dignity of Preſence, than Beauty of Aſpect. Nik 
IS it almoſt ſeen that very Beautiful Per ſons are othervl 
of great Vertue, as if Nature were rather buſie nor tokl 
than in Labour to produce Excellency; and therein 
they prove accompliſhed, but not out of great Spirit, 
ſtudy rather Behaviour than Vertue. But this bol-5 
always, for Auguſtus Ceſar, Titus Feſpaſianus, Philip 
Helle of Frarce. Eaward the Forrth of England, Ac ibial 


of Athens, Iſmael the Sopty of Perſia, were all if 


and ErcAL Spirits, 2nd yer the molt Beautiful Men 0 
their Times. In Beauty, that of Fayour is Morte tld 
that of Colour; and that of decent and grac ious ain 
more than that of Faviur. That is the beſt part 9 
Beanty which a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor thei 
fight of the Life. There is no excellent Be aut that hk 
not ſome ſtranpeneſs in the Proportion. A Man cd 
not tell, whether Apoll or Albert Durer were the moi 
trifler; whereo! ths one would make a Per ſonage ! 
| | N SGSGeomeiiia 


Of Deformity. 117 


eometrical Proportions, the other by taking the beſt 
ds xa ts out of divers Faces to make one Excellent. Such 
Ve fongpcrſonages 1 think would pleaſe no Body, but the Pain» 
in Jer that made them. Not but I think a Pairter may 


make a better Face than ever was, but he mult do it by 
kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that maketh an excel- 


. ent Air in Muſick) and not by Rule. A Man ſhall 
at ee Faces, that if you Examine them part by part, you 
f Ye ſhall find never a good, and yet altogether do well. If 


the true, that the principal Part of Beauiy is in decent 
Motion, certainly it is no marvel, though Perſons in Years 
ſeem many times more amiable, Palchrorum Autumnus pub- 
kr; for no Youth can be comely, but by pardon, and 
conſidering the Touth, as to make up the comelineſs. 
Zeanty is as Summer Fruits, which are caſte to corrupt, 
ind cannot laſt, and for the moſt part it makes a diſſo- 
Inte Toth, and an Age, a little out of countenance z but 
jet certainly again, if it light well, it maketh Vertues 
line, and Vices bluſh. 
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EFOR MED Perſons are commonly even with Na- 


wy ture; for as Nature hath done ill by them, ſo do 
= Wit faith) void of Natural Aﬀett on, and fo they have 
Te Lud 


lerenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a conſent be- 
teen the Body and the Mind, and where Nature err— 
eth in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other; Ub; precat in 
60, periclitatur in altero. But becauſe there is in Man 
mn Election touching the Frame of his Mind, and a Ne- 
Elity in che Frame of his Bady, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Diff 
eipline and Vertue: Therefore it is good to conſider of 

5 — 4 5 Deformityy 
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118 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Deforfnity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, hy 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effect. W hoh. 
ever hath any Thing fixed in his Perſon that doth i. 
duce Contempt, hath alſo a perpetual Spur in him 
to reſcue and deliver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream bold. Firſt, as in ther 
own Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn. bur i in pro. 
ceſs of Time, by a general Habit. Alſo it ſtirreth i 
them Induſtry, ard eſpecially of this kind, to watch au 
obſerve the Weikneis of others, that tney may hat 
{omewhat to repay. Again in their Superiors, it quench. 
eth jealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
they may at Pleaſure Deſpiſe; and it layeth their Con. 
peritors and Emulators alleep, as never believing ther 
ſhoul.! be in polli»ilicy of Advancement, till they 0 
them in Poſſeſſion; fo that upon the Matter in a pre 
Wit, Heformity is an advantage to Riſing. Kings in . 
cient Times (and at this preſent i ſome Countries) mar 
wont to put great Truſt in Eunuchs; becauſe they th 
are Envious to all, are more obnoxious and offic ious u. 
wards one. Eut yet their Truſt towards them hath fl. 
ther been 25 to good Spials, and good Whiſperers, thi 
good Mz giſtrates and Officers. And much lige is the 
Rea ſon of Deformed Perſons. Still the Gr ound is, they 
will if they be of Spirit, ſeeł to fee themſelves fron 
Scorn, Which muſt be either by Virtue or Malice; 2nd 
therefor re let it not be marvelled if foine:1mes the] 
prove excellent Perſons 5 as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the 
Son of Sohman, eſop, Gaſca preſident of Peru, and 5. 
crates ma go lrewife amongſt them, with others. 
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XLV. 
Of Building. 


Os Es are Built to Live in, and not to look on: 
| Taeretore let Ute be preferred before Uniformi- 


7 x7, except where both may be had, Leave the goodly 
har: WW:bricks of Houſes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
ench. ice, of che Poets, who build them with (mall Coſt. Be 
thine tht builds a fair Houſe upon an ill Seat, committeth him- 


elf to Priſon. Neither do | reckon it an : Seat only 


ther here the Air is unwholſom, bur likewiſe where the Air 
ei unequal 3 as you ſhall ſee many fine Sears fer upon a 
get ap of Ground, environed with higher hills round a- 
n ». bout it, whereby the Heat of the sun is pent in, and 
wee tie Wind gathereth as in Troughs ; ſo as you ſhall have, 
th 20d that ſuddenly, as great Diverſity of Heat and Cold, 
15 to ss if you dwelt in ſeveral Places Neither is it 2 Hir 
hr oily that makerh an / Seat, but ill Ways, ill Markets; 


and if you will conſult with Momus, ill Neighbours. I 


the speak not of any more. Want of Water, want of 
cer Wood, Shade and Shelter, want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
fron mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want of Pro- 


Wind, want of level Grounds, want of Places at ſome 
wer Diſtance for Sports of Haunting, Hawking, and Ka- 
&; Too near the Sea or too remote, having the Com- 
midity of Navizable Rivers, or the Diſcommodity of 
their Overflowing : Too far off from great Cities, which 
ny hinder Euſineſs, or too near them which lurcheth 
al Provitions, and makech every Thing dear: Where a 
Man hath a great Living laid together, and where he is 
laned, Al which, as it is impolſible perhaps to find 
together, fo it is good to know them, and think of 
tem, that a Man may take as many as he can; And if he 
„ve ſeveral Dwellings, that he fort them ſo, that what 
„e wanteth in the one, he may find in the other. Lu- 

e . : callus 
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120 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 


cullus anſwered Pompey well, who when he ſaw his Nately 
Galleries and Rooms ſo large and lightſome in one a 
his Houſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent Place for Summer, hy 


hom do you in Hinter? Lucullus anſwered, Why dv youn 


think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change th 
Abode towards the Winter? 

To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we will d 
as Cicero doth in the Orator's Art, who writes Book 
De Oratore, and a Book he Entitles Orator 5 where 


the former delivers the Precepts of the Art, and the li. 
ter the Perfection. We will therefore deſcribe a Princh 


Palace, making a brief Model thereof. For it is {tray 
to ſee now in Europe ſome huge Buildings, as the Vatican, 
and Eſcurial, and ſome others be, and yet ſcarce a vey 
fair Room in them. | 
Firſt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a perfect ). 
lace, except you have two feveral Sides; a Side for th 
Banquet, as is ſpoken of in the Book of Heſter, and: 
Side for the Honſbold; the one for Feaſts and Triumph, 
and the other for Dwelling. I underſtand both thek 
Sides to be not only Returns, but Parts of the From, 
and to be uniform without, though ſeverally Partith 
oned within, and to be on both ſides of a great and 
Stately Tower in the midſt of the Front, that as it were 
joyneth them together on either hand, I would hare 
on the fide of the Banquet in Front one only goodly Roon 
above Stairs, of ſome forty Foot high, and under it: 
Room for a Dreſſing or Preparing Place at times of Ti. 
umphs. On the other ſide, which is the Houſhold lice, 
1 with it divided at the fir into a Hall and a Chap 
(with a Partition between) both of good ſtate end big: 
neſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to have a 
the farther end a Hinter and Summer Party, both fall; 
and under theſe Rooms, a fair and large Cellar ſank under 
Ground; and likewite ſome Privy Kitchins, with Butte 
ries and Pantrics, and the like. As for the Tower, | 
would have it two Stories, of eighteen Foot high apiece 
above the two Wings, and goodly Leads upon the 0 
rale 


_ Of Building. _ 
ailed with Statua's interpoſed, and the ſame Tower to 
be divided into Rooms as ſhall be thought ht; the Stairs 
likewiſe to the upper Rooms, ler them be upon a fair 
open Newel, and finely railed in with Images of Hood, 
caſt into a Braſs Colour, and a very fair Landing Place 
zt the Top. But this to be, if you do not point any of 
| the lower Rooms for a Dining Place of Servants, for 
otherwiſe you ſhall have the Servants Dinner after your 
own; for the Steam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. 
| And fo much for the Front, only | under Rand the 
W H:ighth of the firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot, which is the 
Heighth of the lower Rooms. 
* Beyond this Front is there to be a fair Court, but three 
| ſides of it of a far lower Building than the Front. And 
in all the four Corners of that Court fair Stair Caſes, 
E caſt into Turrets on the out ſide, an not within the Row 
| of Buildings themſelves. But thoſe 7owers ate not to be 
| of the heighth of the Front, but rather p oporcionableto 
| the lower Building. Let the Court not be Paved, for 
that friceth up a great Heat in Summer, and much Cold 
in Winter; but only ſome Side-Allcys, with a Croſs, 
| and the @#arters to Graze being Kept Shorn, but not too 


near shorn. The Row of Return on tne Banquet Side, let 


it be all Stately Gallerirs, in which Galleries let there be 
three or five fine Cupola's in the length of it, placed at e- 
qual diſtance, and fine Coloured Windows of ſeveral Works. 
On the Houchold fide, Chambers of Preſence and ordi- 
| Nary Entertainment, with tome Bed Chambers, and let 
all three Sides be a double Houſe, without thorow Lights 
on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the Sun, 
bach for Fore-noon and Afternoon. Caſt it alſo, that 
you miy have Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
| Stady for Summer, and Warm for Winter. You ſhall 
| have ſometimes fair Houſes ſo full of Glaſs, that one can- 
Hat tell where to become to be out of the Sun, or Cold 
| tor Inbowed Windows I hold them of good uſe; (in Cities 
indeed Upright do better, in reſpect of the Uniformiry 
towards the Street) for they be pretty Retiring re 
| or 
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122 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
for Conference; and beſides, they keep both the Wini 
and the Sun off: For that which would ſtrike almos 
through the Room, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 
them be but few, four in the Court on the Sides only, 
Eeyond this Court let there be an Inward Court of the 
fame Square and Heighth, which is to be environel 
with the Garden on all ſides; and in the iffide Chi. 
ſtered upon all ſides; upon decent and beautiful Arche, 
as high as the firſt Story. On the Under Story towards 
the Garden, let it be turned to a Grotta, or place of Shade 
or Eſtivation; and only have opening Winaows towards 
the Garden, and be level with the Floor, no whit 
funk under Ground, to avoid all Dampiſhneſs : And 
let there be a Fountain, or ſome fair Work of Statua's il 
the midſt of this Court, and to be Paved as the other 
Court was. Theſe Buildings to be for Privy Lodgings l 
both Sides, and the end for Privy Galleries: Whereof ya 
muſt fore-ſee that one of them be for an /nfir mary. If the 
Prince or any ſpecial Perſon ſhould be Sick, with Chan: 
bers, Bed Chambers, Anticamera, and Recamera, joy ning 
to it: This upon the ſecond Story. Upon the Ground 
Story a fair Gallery, open upon Pillars; and upon the third 
Story likewiſe, an open Gallery upon Pillars, to take tit 
Proſpect and Freſhneſs of the Garden. At both Cor- 
ners of the furtheſt Side, by way of Return, let there 
be two delicate or rich Cabinets, daintily Paved, Rich: 
tv Hanged, Glzzed with Cryſtalline Glaſs, and a Rich 
Cupota in the midſt, and all other Elegancy that ma) be 
thought upon. In the Vyper Gallery too | wiſn that there 
may be, if the Place will yield it, ſome Fountains rul- 
ning in divers places from the Wall, with ſome fine 4 
voidances. And thus much for the Model of the Pa- 
lace; Ave that you mutt have, hefore you come to tie 
brot, three Courts : And a Green Coart Plain, with z 
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Wall about it; a Second Court of the fame, but mare 
Garniſhed with little T 

L 3 7 
Built, nor yet Encloſed 
| = Wia 


upon the Wall; and a third Court, to make a Square 
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Þ Of Gardens, 123 
with a Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Terraſſes leaded 
11cfr, and fairly Garniſhed on the three ſides; and Cloy- 
tered on The in- ſide with Pillars, and not with Arches 
below. As for Offices, let them ſtand at diſtance with 
ſom Low- Galleries, to paſs from them to the Palace it ſelf. 


XLVI. 
Of Gardens. 


Jo Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 
6 it is the pureſt of Humane Pleaſures. It is the grea- 
tet Refreſhment to the Spirits of Man; without which, 
Juldings and Palaces are but groſs Handy-works. And 
3 Man ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſooner than 
to Garden Finely : As if Gardening were the greater Per- 
feftion. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 
| there ought to be Gardens for all the Months in the Year, 
| in which, ſeverally, Things of Beauty may be then in 
Seaſon. For December and January, and the latter part 
of November, you muſt take ſuch Things as are Green all 
Winter; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cypreſs Trees, 
Jews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir Trees, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Periwinkle the White, the Purple, and the Blue, 
vermander Flags, Orange-Trees, Limon- Trees, and 
Myrtle, if they be ſtoved, and ſweet Marjoram warni 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of January and 
February, the Mezerion Tree, which then Bloſſoms, 
Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and the Grey Prime 

noſes, Anemones, the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 

entalis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 

| Violets, ſpecially the Single Blue, which are Earlieſt, 
the Yellow Dafadil, the Daizy, the Almond- Tree in 

Boom, the Peach- Tree in Bloſſom, the Cornelian- Tree 
in Folſom, Sweet Briar. In April cho the double 

White Violet, the Wall Flower, the Stock Gilly- Flower, 

| the 
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the Cowflip, Flower-de Lices, and Lilies of all xg 
tures, Rolemary Flower, the Tulippa,, the Double Pio. 
ny, the ale Daffadill, the French Honey-Suckle, the 
Cherry-Tree in Bloom, the Damaſcen and Plumb. 
Trees. in Bloſſum, the White Thorn in Leaf, the Lelack. 
Tree. In May and Fuze come Pinks of all Sorts, ſpeci. 
ally ihe Bluſh Pink, Roſes of all kinds, except the Mug 
which comes later, Honey Suckles, Strawberries, Buglok 
Columbine, the French Marygold, Flos Africanus, Cher 
Ty-TreeinFruic, Ribes, Figs in F: uit, Raſps, Vine Flom. 
ers, Lavender in Flowers, the Sweez Satyrion with the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcarta, Lilium Convallium, th 
Apple- Tree in Bloſlom. In July come Gilly Flowers d 
all Varieties, Musk-Roſes, and the Lime Tiee in Bloſſom, 
Early Pears and Plumbs in Fruit, Gennitings, Quod 
lings. In Auguſt come Plumbs of all ſorts in Fruit, Peay, 
Apricocks, Barberries, Filbeards, Musk Melons, Monks 
hoods of all Colours. In September come, Grapes, ps 
ples, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Mclo- Coton, 
Nettarines, Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In October 
and the beginning of November, come Serviſes, Medlars, 
Bullaces; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly: 
oaks, and ſuch like. Theſe Particulars are for the Cl. 


mate of London: But my Meaning is perceived, that you 


may have Fer Perpetuum, as the Place affords, 
And becauſe the Breath of Flowers is far Sweeter it 
a Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
i Muſick) than in the Hand, therefore nothing is more 
fir for that Delig Rr, than to know what be the Flow: 
and Planes that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Dama 


and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smells, fo that 


be: e walk by a whole Row of them, and find ro- 
thing O57 their Swcernelss yea, though it be in a Morte 
ing Dew. Bays likewiſe yield no Smell as they groß, 


 Rajemsry faule nor Sweet-Marjoram. That which 
above all >thers pleids the Swecteſt Smell in the Au, 5 


ae Violet. Toeraally the White double Violet, which 
comes twice a Year, about the middle of April, * 
20006 


Of Gardens. 1 
bout Bartholomew-tide. Next to that is the Musk 
doſe, then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
xcellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the 
hes; it is a little Duſt, like the Duſt of a Bent, which 
ons upon the Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. Then 
eet-Briar, then Wall-Flowers, which are very de- 
zhtfol to be ſet under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
indow. Then Pinks and Gilly Flowers, eſpecially 
he matted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
lowers of the Lime- Tree. Then the Honey-Suckles, 
o they be ſomewhat afar off, Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 
ot, becauſe they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
erſume the Air moſt delightfully, not paſſed by as the 
ſt, but being Trodden upon and Cruſhed, are three, that 
s Barnet, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
you are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 
Jure when you Walk or Tread. 
for ardens, (ſpeaking of thoſe which are indeed Prince- 
ike, as we have done of Buildings) The Contents ought 
not well to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to be 
livided into three Parts; a Green in the entrance, a Heath 
Wor Deſart in the going forth, and the Alain Garden 
in the midſt, beſides Allys on both ſides. And I like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Aſſigned to the Green, 
Fix to the Heath, four and four to either Size, and twelve 
to the Main Garden. The Green hath two ! leaſures; the 
due becauſe nothing is more picalant to the Eye than 
bren Graſs kept finely ſnorn; the other, becauſe it will 
ge you a fair Alley in the midſt, by which you may 
eo in front upon a Srarely Hedge, which is ro encioſe the 
baden. But becauſe the Alley will be long, and in 
great Heat of the Year or Day, you ought not to buy 
le ſhade in the Garden, by going in the sun through 
the Green; therefore you ere of either ſde the Green to 
[Pant a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work about rwelve 
loot in Aeighth, by which you may go ta ſhade into the 
Carden, As for the making of Kaos of Figures, weich 
rs Coloured Farths, that they may lie under the Win» 
GOWS 
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dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the Garden ſtag 
they be but Toys, you may ſee as good Sights may 
times in Tarts. The Garden is beſt to he Square, encon. 
paſſed on all the ſrur Sides with a ſtately Arched Hip: 
I be Arches to be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, 0 
ſome ten foot high, and fix foot broad, and the jp, 
between of the ſame Dimenſien with the Breath ot th 
Arch. Over the #rches let there be an entire Hedpe, d 
ſome four foot high, framed alſo upon Car penters Woll 
and upon the Vpper Hedge, over every Arch a little Ty 
ret, with a Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds; al 
over every Space between the Arches ſome other [ith 
Figure, with broadPlates of RoandColouredGlaſs gilt, forth 
Sum o play upon. But this Heape, I intend to be raiſcdyp 
on a Baz, not Reep,but gently ſlope, of ſome ſix foot, 
all with Flowers. Alſo ] underſtand, that this Squared 
the Garden, ſhould not be the whole breadth of th 
Ground, but to leave on either fide Ground enough fi 
diverſity of Side Alleys unto which the two Covert A 
of the Green may deliver you, but there muſt ben 
Alleys with Hedges at either end cf this great Incliſut: 
Not at the Higher Erd, for letting your Proſpect up 
this fair Hedge from the Green; not at the further End 
letting your Proſpect from the H:dze through the ut 
upon the Heath. For the ordering of the Ground with 
in the Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device. Al 
vifing nevertheleſs, that whatſoever Form you call 
into; firſt it be not too bufie, or full of Work; wherel 
J, for my part, do not like Images cut cut in Juniper, i 
ether Garden flu, they are for Children. Little low Heap 
Round like Weits, with ſome pretty Pyramids, | like 
well: And in ſome Pläces Pair Columns upon Frames a 
Carpenters Work. 1 would alfo have the Alleys ſpaciis 
and fair, You may have cloſer /ilieys upon the 4 
Grounds, but none in the Again Garden. | wiſh alfoint 
very middle a fair Alount, with three Aſcents and Aheſs 
enough for four to walk a Breaſt, which L would * ; 
to be perfect Circles, without any Bulwarks or 1 

ent 
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ments, and the whole Mount to be thirty foot high, and 
ſome fine Banquetting Houſe, with ſome Chimneys neatly 
aſt, and without too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, they are a great Beauty and Refreſh- 
ment, but Pools marr all, and make the Garden unwhol- 
ſome, and full of Flies and Froggs. Fountains I intend 
to be of two Natures, the one that /prinkerhor ſpout eth 
Water, the other a fair Receipt of Water, of ſome thirty 
or forty foot ſquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or 
Mud. For the firſt, the Ornaments of Images Gilt, or 
of Marble, which are 1n uſe, do well , but the main 
matter is, ſo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, ei- 
ther in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern, that the Water be 
never by reſt Diſcoloured, Green or Red, or the like ;or 
rather any Moſſineſs or Putrefaction. Beſides that, it is 
to be cleanſed every day by the hand; alſo ſome ſteps 
p to it, and ſome Fine Pavement about it doth well. 
As for the other kind of Fountain, which we may call a 
Bathing-Pool, it may admit much Curiolity and Beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble our ſelves, as that the 
bottom be finely paved, and with Images, the ſides 
likewiſe; and withal Embelliſhed with coloured 
Glaſs, and ſuch things of Luſtre : Encompaſſed alſo 
Nrvith fine Rails of low Statues. But the main point is 
the lame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 
untain, which is, that the Mater be in perpetual motion, 
kd bya Water higher than the Po, and delivered into 
t by fair Spouts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by ſome equality of Bores, that it ſtay little. 
And for fine Devices of Arching Water without ipil- 
ling and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of Feathers, 
Drinking Glaiſes, Canopies, and the like) they be pret- 
tf 15 gs to look on, but nothing to Heaith and Swest- 
neſs, 
for the Heath, which was the third part of our Plot, I 


Fill It to be framed, as much as may be, to a Nat ral 
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lhre / Sf Trees | would have none in it, but ſome 
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128 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
ſome Wila-Vine amongſt, and the Ground ſet with V%. 
lets, Strawberries and Primroſes : for theſe are Swe 
and proſper in the Shade. And theſe to be in the Heath 
here and there, not in any Order. I like alfo litth 
Heaps, in the Nature of Mole- Hills, (ſuchasarein Will. 
Heaths ) to be ſet, ſome with Wild-Thyme, ſome with 
Pinks, ſome with Germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye; ſome with Periwinkle, ſome with Violet, 
ſome with Straw berries, ſome with Cowſlips, ſome 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Roſes, ſome with Lilium 
Convallium, ſome with Sweet-Williams Red, fone 
with Bears-Foot, and the like Low Flowers, being 
withall Sweet and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, tok 
with Standards, of little Buſhes, prickt upon their ty, 
and part without; the Standards to be Roſes, Juniper, 
Holly, Bear-berries, (but here and there, becauſe 9 
the ſmell of their bloſſom ) Red Currans, Gooſeberrig, 
Roſemary, Bays, Sweet-Briar, and ſuch like. Bit 
theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they gro 
not out of Courſe. | 
For the Side Grounds, you are to fit them with vatt 
ty of Alley, private, to give a full ſhade, ſome a 
them, whereſocver the Sun be. You are to frame ſont 
of them, likewiſe for ſhelter, that when theWind blons 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. And thoſe A: 
teys mult. be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep ont 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever find 
Gravelled, and no Graſs, becauſe of going wet. It 
many of theſe Atcys likewiſe, youare to ſet Fruit Iris 
of all ſorts ; as well upon the Walls, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally obſerved, that the Bord: 
wherein you plant your Buit Trees, be fair and large 
and low, and not ſteep, and ſet with fie Flowers, but 
thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the Trees. At it 
end of both the ſide Ground, I would have a Mount o 
ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Encloſurt 
breaſt-high, to look abroad into the Ficlds. 
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For the Main Garden, Ido not deny, but there ſhould 
| be ſome fair Alley ranged on both ſides with Fruit-Trees, 
and ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and Arbors with 
deats, ſet in ſome decent Order; but theſe to be by no 
means ſet too thick; but to leave the Main-Garden fo, 
zs it be not cloſe, but the Air open and free; for as 
for Shade I would have you reſt upon the Alleys of 
the Side Ground, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or Day: but to make account, 
that the Main Garden is for the more temperate parts of 
the year; and in the Heat of Summer, for the Morn- 
ing and the Evening, or Over-caſt Days. 
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for Aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largenefs, as they may be turfed, and have Living 
Plants and Buſhes ſet in them, that the Birds may have 
more ſcope, and natural Neſting, and that no fortreſs 
"WS 2ppear in the floor of the Aviary. So I have made a 
Plar-form of a Princely Garden, partly by Precept, part- 
ly by Drawing, not a Model, but ſome general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coſt. But it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the molt part taking 
advice with Work-men, with no leſs Coſt, ſet their 
things together, and ſometimes add Statuæ and ſuch 
things, for State and Magnificence, but nothing to the 
true pleaſure of a Garden. 
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XLVII. 


Of Negotiating. | 


is gencrally better to deal by Speech, than by Let- 
ter; and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's ſelf. Letters are good, when a Man would draw 
an Anſwer by Letter back again; or when it may 
ſerve for a Mau's Juſtifcation afterwards to produce 
s 0Wn Letter, or where it may be danger to be in- 
"20 terrupted 
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terrupted or heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon j; 
good, when a Man's face breedeth Regard, as con. 
monly with Inferiors ; or in tender Caſes, where 
Man's Eye upon the Countenance of him with whom he 
ſpeaketh, may give him a Direction how fas to go: 
And generally where a man will reſerve to himſelf l. 
berty either ro Diſavom, or to Eæpound. In choice of 
Inſtruments, it is better to chuſe men of a plainer Kkrt 
that are like to do that is committed to them, and 5 
report back again faithfully the fucceſs, than thoſe thit 
are cunning to contrive out of other Mens Buſineß 
ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat. 
ter in Report for ſatisfaction fake. Uſe all ſuch Pe. 
ſons as affect the buſineſs wherein they are imploye, 
for that quickneth much; and ſuch as are fit for the 
matter : as bold Men for Expoſtulation, fair ſpoken 
Men for Perſwaſion, crafty Men for Enquiry and Ob- 
ſervation, froward and abſurd Men for buſineſs that 
doth not well bear out it felt. Uſe alſo ſuch as har: 
been lucky, and prevailed before in things wherein ya 
have imployed them, for that breeds confidence, and 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. lt 5 
better to ſound a Perſon with whom one Deals afar 
off, than to fall upon the point at firſt; except you mea 
to ſurpriſe him by ſome ſhort Queſt ion. It is better 
Dealing with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe that 
are where they would be. If a Man Deal with ano— 
ther upon Conditions, the ſtart of the firſt Perfor- 
mance is all, which a Man cannot reaſonably De- 
mand, except cither the nature of the thing be fac! 
which muſt go before zor elſe a Man can perſwade 
the other Party that he ſhall ſtill necd him in ſome o- 
ther thing; or clfe that he be counted the honeſter 
Man. All Practice is to D:{cover, or to Werk : Men 


D:lcover themſelves in Truſt, in Paſſion at unawares, Wl 1 
and of ncceſlity, when they would have ſomewnat 
done, and cannot find an apt pretext. If you would 
Work auy Man, you muſt either know his nature and y 

| | taſhions | 
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| 4ſhions, and ſo lead him; or his ends, and fo per- 
fade him; or his weakneſs and diſadvantages, and 
ſo awe him; or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
govern him. In Dealing With cunning Perſons we 
miſt ever conſider their ends to interpret their Speech- 
6; and it is good to ſay little to them, and that 
which they leaſt look for. In all Negotiations of diffi- 
culty a Man may not look to ſow and reap at once, 
but muſt prepare buſineſs, and ſo ripen it by de- 
grees. 


XLVIII. 
0 Followers and Friends. 


OSTL Y Followers are not to be liked, leſt while a 
Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly, not them alone 
which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſom and 
importunate in Suits. Ordinary Followers ought to chal- 
lenge no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re- 
commendation, and Protection from wrongs. Factious 
Jer are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
Aﬀection to him with whom they range themſelves, 
but upon Diſcontentment conceived againſt ſome o- 
ther ; whereupon commonly enſueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times ſee between great Perſo- 
nages. Likewiſe glorious Flowers who make them- 
ches as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 
polo, are full of Inconvenience ; for they taint bu- 
ſneſs through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
our from a Man, and make him a return in Envy. 
There is a kind of Followers likewiſe which are dan- 
gerous, being indeed Eſpials; which enquire the ſe- 
crets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other; 
yet ſuch Mea, many times, are in great fayour ; for 
* 3 they 
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Change. To take adviſe of ſome few Friends is eve 
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they are officious, and commonly exchange Tales, the 
Following by certain Eſtates of Men, anſwerable to that 
which a great Perſon himſelf profeſſeth, (as of Soldi- 
ers to him that hath been employed in the Wars, and 
the like) hath ever been a thing Civil, and well taken 
even in Monarchies ; ſo it be without too much pom 
of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind of Hi. 
lowing, is to be followed, as one that apprehendeth to 
advance Vertue and Defert in all forts of Perſons 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more pallable, than with 
the more able. And belides, to ſpeake truth, in bak 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. [t 


one Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome extract 
dinarily, is to make them inſolent, and the reſt di 
content, becauſe they may claim a due. But cont: 
riwiſe, in favour to uſe Men with much differen 
and election is good; for it maketh the Perſons pre 
terred more thankful, and the reſt more officious, be- 
cauſe all is of favour. It is good diſcretion not to 
make too much of any Man at the firſt ; becauſe one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed 
(as we call it) by one, is not ſafe ; for it ſhews Sott- 
neſs, and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputat. 
on; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill d 
a Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thok 
that are ſo great with them, and thereby wound ther 
honour, yet to be diſtracted with many is worſe; tl 
it makes Men to be of the laſt Impreſſion, and fulld 


honourable; for Lockers on, many times, ſee more thi 
Gameſterc, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill. Then 
is little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all be 
tweenequals, which was wont to be magnified. Thit 
that is, is between Superior and Inferior, whoſe Fol. 
tunes, may comprehend one the other. : 
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XIIX. 


, Saitors. 


ANY ill Matters and Projects are undertaken, 
and private Suits do putrifie the Publick Good. 
day good Matters are undertaken with bad Minds, I 
nean not only corrupt Minds, but crafty Minds that 
intend not Performance. Some embrace Suite which 
never mean to deal effectually in them; but if they ſee 

there may be life in the matter by ſome other means, 

they will be content to win a Thank, or take a ſecond 
Reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 

the Sitov's Hopes. Some take hold of Sits only for 

an occaſion to croſs ſome other; or to make an In- 
formation, whereof they could not otherwiſe have 

zpt Pretext, without Care what become of the Suit 
when that turn is ſerv'd ; or generally, to make other 
Men's Buſineſs a kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay, ſome undertake Sits with a full 
purpoſe to let them fall, tothe end, to gratiſie the ad- 
verſe Party or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome 
fort a Right in every Suit; either a Right of Equity, 
It be a Sit of Controverſie, or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Szzir of Petition. If Affection lead a Man to 
farour the wrong ſide in Juſtice, let him rather uſe his 
Countenance to compound the Matter, than to carry 
Fi. If Affection lead a Man to favour the leſs worthy 
u Deſert, let him do it without depraving or diſ- 
abling the better Deſerver. In S»irs which a Man doth 
nt well underſtand, it is good to refer them to ſome 
friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may report, whe- 
tier he may deal in them with Honour; but let him 
chuſe well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 
© by the Noſe. S:irors are ſo diſtaſted with Delays 
nd Abuſes, that plain dealing in denying to deal in 
i . | Suits. 
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Suits at firſt, and reporting the ſucceſs barely, and i 
challenging no more thanks than one hath deſery, 
is grown not only Honourable, but alſo Gracious, | 
Sits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take littl 
place; ſo far forth Conſideration may be had of h 
Truſt, that if intelligence of the matter could not- 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the Note, but the Party left to his other 
mean, and in ſome ſort recompenced for his Diſc 
very. To be ignorant of the value of a Suit is fin- 
plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right there 
is want of Conſcience. Secrecy in Smits is a great 
mean of obtaining; for voiciag them to be in fir. 
wardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of S*tors ; hit 
doth quickea and awaken others; but Timing of the 
Suit is the principal. Timing, I ſay, not only int 
ſpect of the Perſon that ſhould grant it, but in r- 
ſpect of thoſe which are like to croſs it. Let a Ma 
in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fittch 
mean than the greateſt mean ; and rather them that 
deal in certain Things, than thoſe that are General, 
The Reparation of a Denial, is ſometimes equal to the 
firſt Grant; if a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejectech 
nor diſconteated: Iiquum petas, ut Maquum feras ; 1 
2 good rule, where a Man hath ſtrength of Favour: 
But otherwiſe a Man were better rife in his Sit; tor 
he that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Sititor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Sia, 
and his own former favour. Nothing is thought f 
ealie a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Letter; al 
yet, if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is ſo much ont d 
his Reputation. There are no worſe Inſtruments than 
Theſe general Contrivers of Suite, for they are but i 
Kind of Poiſon and Infection to publick Proceedings. 


ff 
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Es 
Of Studies. 


TU DIES ſerve for Delight, for Ornament, and 
for Ability. Their chief uſe for Delight is in Pri- 
vateneſs and Retiring ; for Ornament is in Diſcourſe, 
and for Ability, is in the Judgment and Diſpoſition 
of Buſineſs. For expert Men can execute, and per- 
haps judge of Particulars one by one; but the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Affairs, 
cone beſt from thoſe that are Learned. To ſpend too 
much time in St dies is ſloth; to uſe them too much 
for Ornament is affectation; to make Judgment whol- 
ly by their Rules is the humour of a Scholar. They 
perfect Nature, and are perfected by experience: For 
Ktoral Abilities are like Natural Plants, that need 
Pruyning by Stxdy, and Studies themſelves do give 
forth Directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by Experience. Crafty Men contemn Stu- 
dieß, Simple Men admire them, and Wiſe Men uſe 
them: For they teach not their own uſe, but that is 
à Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
| Obſervation. Read not to Contradict and Confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find Talk 
ad Diſcourſe, but to weigh and confider. Some Books 
are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and ſome 
fey to he chewed and digeſted ; that is, ſome Books | 
ere to be read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ;, and ſome few to be read, wholly, and 
 Vithduligence and attention. Some Books alſo may be 
read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by o- 
| thers : But that would be only in the leſs important 
Arguments, and the meaner ſort of Books, elſe diſtil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Waters, flaſhy 
lugs. Reading maketh a full Man; Conference a 
- ready 
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ready Man; and Writing an exact Man. And there; 
fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a pre 
Memory; if he Confer little, he had need have: 
preſent Wit; and if he Read little, he had need hays 
much Cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. . 


ftories make Men Wiſe, Poets Witty, the Mathematich 
Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Moral Grave, Logic 


and Rhetorick able to Contend. Abeunt Studia in Mt. 


res; Nay, there is no Stand or Impediment in the 
Wit, but may be wrought out by fit Staudtes : Like x; 


Diſeaſes of the Body may have appropriate Exerciſe, | 


Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting fir 
the Lungs and Breaſt, gentle Walking for the Sd. 


mach, Riding for the Head, and the like. So if z 


Man's Wit be wandering, let him Say the Mat hem. 
ticks; for in Demonſtrations, if his Wit be called 
way never ſo little, he muſt begin again: If his Wi 
be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differences, let hin 
Study the Schoo!-Mew ;, for they are Cumin ſectores. If 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Stay the 
Lawyers Caſes ; fo every Defect of the Mind may have 


f 


a ſpecial Receipt. 


LI. 
Of Faction. 


ANY have an Opinion not Wiſe; that for! 
Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for a great Per- 
fon to govern his Proceedings, according to the it 


ſpect of Factions, is a principal part of Policy; where 


as contrariwiſe, the chiefeſt Wiſdom is, either in ol- 
dering thoſethiags whichareGeneral, and wherein Met 


of ſeveral Faitions do nevertheleſs a Tree 5 or in dealing 


wick corre ſpondence to particular Perſons one by one 
5 = But 


ay 
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| Of Factions. 137 
ut I ſay not, that the conſideration of Factions is to 
Ide neglected. Mean Men in their riſing muſt adhere, 
hut great Men that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral: 
Ye even in beginners to adhere ſo moderately, as he 
hea Man of the one Faction, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. The lo- 
wer and weaker Faction is the firmer i Conjunction: 
zud it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do tire 
out a great number that are more moderate. When 
one of the Factions is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſub- 
divideth : As the Faction between Lucullus, and the 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate (which they called 
0imates) held out a while againſt the Faction of Pom- 
py and Ceſar, but when the Senates Authority was 
pulled down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
faction or Party of Antonius, and Octavianus Caeſar, a- 
gainſt Brutus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time: 
ut when Brutus and Caſſius, were overthrown, then 
ſoon after Antonius and Octavianus brake and ſubdivi- 

ded. Theſe examples are of Wars, but the ſame hol- 

deth in private Factions: And therefore thoſe that are 
Seconds in Factions, do many times, when the Faction 
ſubdivideth, prove Principals ; but many times alſo 
tney prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For many a Man's 
frength is in oppoſition, and when that faileth, he 
groweth out of uſe. It is commonly ſeen, that Men 

duce placed, take in with the contrary Faction to that 

b which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
bleir firſt ſare, and now are ready for a new Pur- 
cMſe. The Traitor in Faction lightly goeth away 

[ Vith it; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bal- 
lancing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth them, 
and he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage be- 
tween two Factions, proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueneſs to a Man's ſelf, with end to 
mate uſe of both. Certainly in 7raly, they hold it a 
tle ſuſpect in Popes, when they have often in their 
$ N „ mouth 
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138 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
mouth padre commune, and take it ,to be a Sign ofone 
that meaneth to refer all to the greatneſs of his ow 
Houſe. Kings had need beware, how they ſidethen- 
felves, and make themſelves as of a Faction or Party; 
for Leagues within the State are ever pernicious tg 
Monarchies ; for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramount 
to Obligation of Sovereignty, and make the King, 
Tanquam unus ex nobis; as was to be ſeen in the Leanne 
of France, When Factions are carried too high, aul 
too violently, it is a fign of weakneſs in Princes, and 
much to the prejudice both of their Authority and Bu- 
ſineſs. The motions of Factions under Kings, ought ty 
be like the motions (as the Aſtronomers ſpeak) of the 
Inferior Orbs, which may have their proper motions, 
but yet ſtill are quictly carried by the higher motion q 

Primum Mobile. | 


LIT. 
Of Ceremonies and Reſpetts. 


E that 1s only real, had need have exceeding great 
| parts of Virtue, as the Stone had need to de 
rich, that is fet without foil. But if a Man mark i 
well, it is in pratſe and commendation of Men, as Il 
is in gettings and gains: For the Proverb is true, Tua 
digit gaius MAKE heavy pures; for light gains Come 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. Sol 
is true, that ſmail matters win great Commendatiol 
decauſe they are continually in uſe, and in note 5 where: 
as the occalion of any great Virtue cometh but ol 
Feſtivals, Therefoie it doth much add to a Man's Re. 
putation, and is, (as Queen Labella ſaith) Like perpetud 
Letters Commenaatory, to have good forms. Io aitail 
them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to deſpiſe them; for ſo 
mall a Mau obſerve them in others: And let min 
| Imie 
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I inſcif with the reſt. For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be 
Natural and Unaffected. Some Mens behaviour is 
lizea Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meafured. How 
cena Man comprehend great matters, that breaketh 
mind too much to ſmall obſervations ? Not to uſe 
wemonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe them a- 
nin; and ſo diminiſh re ſyect to himſelf; eſpecially, 
ttey are not to be omitted to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures: But the dwelling upon them, and exalting 
hem above the Moon, is not only tedious, but doth 
lininiſh the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effectual 
nlimprinting Paſſions amongſt Complements, which 
pd fingular uſe, if a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
a Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
ad therefore it is good a little to keep State. Amongſt 
2 Man's Inferiours, one ſhall be ſure of Reverence 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that s too much in any thing, ſo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of Satiety, maketh himſelf cheap. To 
pply ones ſelf to others is good, ſoit be with De- 
jonſtration, that a Man doth it upon regard, and not 
facility. It is a good Precept generally in ſeconding 
mother, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own ; as if you 
Would grant his Opinion, let it be with ſome diſtincti- 
0; if you will follow his Motion, let it be with 

edition; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 
flelging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, how 
tiey be too perfect in Complements: For be they 
Wir fo ſufficicnt otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure 
vive them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 
er greater Vertues. It is 10% allo in bufneſs, to be 
Io fall of rejpeA e, or to be too curious in obſerving 
Imcand Opportunities. 5 faith, He that con te 
wer the Wind foal! wot Sow, aid he that legt to fe 
Cords ſhall not Reap. A . iſe Man will make more op- 

bortunities than he finds. Mens Behaviour ſhould be 
like 


P 
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like their Apparel, not too Strait, or point device, 8 
free for Exerciſe or Motion. l 
(i 


— 1 


LIH. 
Of Praiſe. 


— 
—— — 
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RAISE is the Reflection of Vertue, but it is; 

the Glaſs or Body which giveth the RefleRionf 
If it be from the common People, it is common 
falſe and naught, and rather followeth vain Perſon 
than vertuous. For the common People underſtan 
not many excellent vertues: the loweſt vertues dry 
praiſe from them, the middle vertues work in them Af 
ſtonaiſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Very 
they have no ſenſe or perceiving at all, but ſhews a 
Species virtutibus ſimiles ſerve beſt with them. C 


£2. WI 


— 
CO 
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tainly Fame is like a River, that beareth up things ligt s 
and fwoln, and drowns things weighty and GoldM” 
But if Perſons of Quality and Judgment concur, the" 
it is, (as the Scripture ſaith) Nomen bonum in$tar n N 
guenti fragrantis. It filleth all round about, and wi a 
not eafily away: For the Odours of Oyntments a 

more durable than thoſe of Flowers. There be 4 
many falſe Points of Praiſe that a Man may jul 
hold it a ſuſpect. Some Praiſes proceed meerly i, 
Fattery, and if he be an ordinary Flatterer, hel . 


have certain common Attributes, which may ſerreq 
very Man: If he be a cunning Flatterer he will of 
low the Arch Flattercr, which is a Man's ſelf: An 
wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein th 


|; Flatterer will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an lh 
j pudent Flatterer, look wherein a Man 1s conſcious 
N himſelf that he is moſt deſcctive, and is molt out 
lj. Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flatterer £00 
i tle him to by force, Srrcta Cmjoiextia, Some „ 
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me of good wiſhes and reſpects, which 1s a form due 
in Cirility to Kings and great Perſons, Laudando pra- 
chere, when by telling Men what they are, they re- 
preſent to them what they ſhould be. Some Men are 
raiſed maliciouſly to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy 
1nd jcalouſie toward them, Peſſimum genus inimicorem 
ludantium, inſomuch as it was a Proverb amongſt 
the Grecians 3 that he that was praiſed to his hurt ſhould 
have a puſh riſe upon his Noſe ;, as we ſay, That a bliſter 
nil riſe upon ones Tongue that tells a Lye. Certainly mo- 
derate praiſe, uſed with opportunity, and not vulgar, 
js that: which doth the good. Solomon ſaith, He that 
naſeth his Friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall be to him no 
bent / than a Curſe. Too much magnifying of a Man 
or natter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure en- 
and ſcorn. To praiſe a Man's ſelf cannot be de- 
cent, except it be in rare caſes ; but to præiſe a Man's 
fice or profeſſion, he may do it with good Grace, 
ad with a kind of Magnanimity. The Cardinals of 
tone, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
nen, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn to- 
wards civil buſineſs : For they call all Temporal buſi- 
tes of Wars, Embaſlages, Judicature and other em- 
poyments, Shirreri, which is under Sherrffries, as if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Catch- 
ples; though many times thoſe Vader-Sberiffries do 
nore good than their high ſpeculations. Saint Paul, 
hen he boaſts of himſelf, he doth oft interlace 7 /pcak 
Fool; but ſpeaking of his Calling, be faith, Alag- 
liico Apoſtolatum WEUM. 


HD 
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LL .. 
_ Of Vain-Glory. 


II was prettily deviſed of «/£/op, The Fly ſate upon tit 

Axletreeof the Chariot-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Di 
do I raiſe? Soare there ſome vain Perſons, that whatſoe. 
ver goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they think it j 
they that carry it. They that are Glorious, mult need 
be factious; for all Bravery ſtands upon compariſoꝶ 
They muſt needs be violent, to make good their on 
Vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and therefore noi 
effectual; but according to the French Proverb, Bear 
coup de Bruit, peu de Fruit; Much Bruit, little Fruit, 
Yet certainly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil Af 
fairs. Where there is an Opinion and Fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe Men af 
good Trumpeters. Again, as Titas Livius notethn 
the caſe of Antiochus, and the Mitolians, There are ſom: 
times great effets of croſs Lyes: As if a Man that Ne 
gotiates between two Princes, to draw them to jail 
in a War againſt the third, doth extol the Forces d 
either of them above meaſure, the one to the other: 
And ſometimes he that deals between Man and lan, 
raiſeth his own Credit with both, by pretending great 
er Intereſt than he hath in either. And in theſe all 
the like kinds, it often falls out, that /owewhat is pt 
dnced of zcthing For Lyes are ſufficient to breedV- 
pinaon, and Opinion brings on Subſtance. In Miltti 
iy Commanders and Soldiers, Vin Glory is an eſlet: 
rial Point: For as Iron ſharpens Iron, fo by Glory ole 
Courage ſharpneth another. In caſes of great El 
terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventure, a Compolitwi 
&f Glorious Natures doth put Life into Buſtacis; and 


noſe that arc of ſolid and ſober Natures have * 
0 
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of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Learn- 
ing the Flight will flow, without ſome Feathers of 
Ofentation. Qui de contemnenda Gloria Libros ſcribunt, 
Men ſuum inſcribunt. Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Oſtent ation. Certainly Vain-Glory helpeth 
to perpetuate a Man's Memory; and Vertue was ne- 
ter ſo beholden to humane Nature, as it received his 
ue at the ſecond Hand. Neither had the Fame of 
icero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, born her Age ſo well, 
if it had not been joined with ſome Vanity in them- 
ſelves; like unto Varniſh, that maketh Cielings not on- 
ſhine, but laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak . 
fVain-Glory, I mean not of that property that Tacitus 
Wothattribute to Mucianus, Omnium gue diæerat, fece- 
atgie, Arte quadam Oſtentator: For that proceeds not 
Hauity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
dn: And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, but 
racious. For Excuſations, Ceſſions, Modeſty it ſelf 
yell governed, are but Arts of Ofentation. And a- 
ongſt thoſe Arts there is none better than that which 
Pls Secundus ſpeaketh of, which is to be liberal of 
rmaſe and Commendation to others, in that wherein 
| Man's ſelf hath any Perfection. For, faith Pliny 
ry wittily, I commending another, you do your ſelf 
got: For he that you commend, is either Superior to you, 
that you commend, or Inferior. If he be Inferior, if he 
eto be commended, you much more : If he be Superior, 
e be not to be commented, you much leſs Glorious. 
ln are the fcorn of wiſe Men, the admiration of 
Ws, the Idols of Paraſites, and the Slaves of their 
a"! Vaunts.. | 


— — 
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Of Honour and Reputation. 


. Winning of Honour, is but the revealing d 
Man's Virtue and Worth without Diſadvantage 
Fun ſome in their Actions do wooe and affect Hony 
and Reputation , which ſort of Men are comma; 
much talked of, but inwardly little admired. Ar 
ſome, contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhey# 
it, ſo as they be undervalued in Opinion. If al 
perform that which hath not been attempted befwe 
or attempted and given over, or hath been atchiere 
but not with ſo good circumſtance, he ſhall purchaſ 
more Honour, than by effecting a matter of great 
difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. l 
a Man fo temper his Actions, as in ſome one of then 
he doth content every Faction or Combination 
People, the Muſick will be the fuller. A Man iu 
iii Husband of his Honour that entreth into any 40 
on, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more th 
the carrying of it through can Honour him. Hor 
that is gained and broken upon another, hath tit 
quickeſt reflection, like Diamonds cut with Falcet 
And therefore let a Man contend to excel any Con, 
petitors of his in Honour, in out-ſhooting them, it if 
can in their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and & 
vants help much to Reputation: Omnis fama a Dt 
ſticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Hen, 
beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a Man's ſelt in his end 
rather to ſeck Merit than Fame; and by attributiit 
a Man's ſucceſles, rather to Divine Providence all 
Felicity than to his own Virtue or Policy. The tr 
marſhalling orf the Degrees of Sovereign Honoui, al 
theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores Imperictun 
Founders of States and Common-wealths ; ſuch as 15 

Kemi. 
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Imulus, Cyrus, Cæſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. In the ſecond 
ace are, Legiſſatores, Lam-givers ; which are alſo cal- 
d Second Founders, or Perpetui Principes, becauſe they 
gorern by their Ordinances after they are gone; ſuch 
vere Lycur gls, Solon, Fuſtini an, Edgar, Alphonſus of 
alle the wiſe, that made the Sete Parridas. In the 
hird place are, Liberatores or Salvatores : ſuch as com- 
ound the long miferies of Civil Wars, or deliver their 
ountreys from Servitude of Srangers or Tyrants 
6 Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus; 
tins Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the 
curth of France. In the fourth place are Propagatores 
rPropugnatores Imperii; ſuch as in Honourable Wars 
nage their territories, or make noble defence againſt 
maders. And in the laſt place are Patres Patriæ, 
fich Reign juſtly, and make the times good wherein 
hey lire. Both which laſt kinds need no Examples, 
hey are in ſuch number. Degrees of Honour in Sub- 
ts are: Firſt, Participes Curarum, thoſe upon whom 
rinces do diſcharge the greateſt Weight of their Af- 
rs, their Right Hands, as we call them. The next 
re, Duces Belli, Great Leaders, ſuch as are Princes 
eutenants, and do them notable ſervices in the Wars. 
tethird are Gratioſi, Favourites, ſuchas need not this 
ating, to be Solace to the Sovereign, and harmleſs 
the People. And the fourth Ng Pares, ſuch as 
ereat places under Princes, and execute their pla- 
SVIth ſufficiency. There is an Honour likewiſe which 
be ranked amongſt the greatelt, which hapneth 
ch, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice rhemſelves to Death or 
huge, for the Good of their Countrey; as Was H. Reg u- 
and the two Decꝛi. 7 
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LVI. | 
Of Jadicatare. 


Y DG Es ought to remember, that their Office 
Jus dicere,and not Jus dare: To interpret Law, an 
not to make Law, or give Law : Elſe will it be liketh 
Authority claimed by the Church of Rome, which und: 
pretext of Expoſition of Scripture, doth not ſticktoa 
and alter, and to pronounce that which they do u 
find; and by ſhew of Antiquity to introduce Nou 
Judges ought to be more learned than Witty, more 
verend than Plauſible, and more adviſed than Con 
dent. Above all things Integrity is their Portion an 
proper Virtue : Curſed (ſaith the Law) is he that rem 
veth the Land-Mark. The miflayer of a Meer-Stone it 
blame; but it is the unjuſt Judge that is the Capital ie 
mover of I and-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of Lud 
and Property. One foul Sentence doth more hurt tha 
many foul Examples; for theſe do but corrupttheStremn 
the other corrupteth the Fountain. So ſaith Solonm 
Fons turbatus, & Vena corrupta, eſt Fuſtus cadens incalli 
ſua coram Adverſario, The Office of Judges may han 
reference unto the Parties that ſue, unto the Adwvecatt 
that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of Fuſtice un 
_ them, and to the Sovereign or State abo 
them. i 
Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There be (ſil 
the Scripture) that turn Fudgmeint into Wormmood ;aW 
ſucrly there be alſo that turn it into Vinegar; for ll 
juſtice maketh it bitter, and delays make it ſour. Il 
principal Duty of a Judge is to ſuppreſs force and frail 
whercot force is the more per nicious when it is opel 
and fraud when it is cloſe and diſguiſed. Add there 
contentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out ast 
surfeit of Courts. A Judge on ght to prepare his u 
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oa Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way by 
raiſing Valleys, and taking down Hills: So when there 
zppeareth on either ſide an High Hand, violent Proſe- 
-ution cunning Advantages taken, Combination, 
Power, Great Counſel, then is the Virtue of a Judge 
ſcen to make Inequality Equal, that he may plant his 
Julgment as upon an even Ground. Qui fortiter emun- 

i, elicit ſanguinem; and where the Wine-Preſsis hard 
wrought, it yields a harſh Wine that taſtes of the 
Crape-Stone. Judges muſt beware of hard Conſtru- 
tions, and ſtrained Inferences ; for there is no worſe 
Torture than the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, in caſe 
of Laws penal; they ought to have care, that that 
which was meant for Terror, be not turned into Ri- 
oor, and that they bring not upon the People that 
Joer whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Pluet ſuper eos 
Lyueos ;, for penal Laws preſſed are a Shower of Snares 
upon the People. Therefore let Penal Laws, if they 
hare been Sleepers of long, or if they be grown uafit 
for the preſent Time, be by wiſe Judges confined in 
the Execution, Judicis Officiu m eſt, ut Res ita Tempora 
Rerum, &c. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges ought, 
( far as the Law permitteth) in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy ; and to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example 
but a merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

Secoadly, for the Advocates and Council that plead; 
katience and Gravity of hearing is an eſſential part of 
jitice, and an over-ſpeaking Judge is no well-tuned 
nal. It is no Grace to a Judge, firlt to find that 

Wach he might have heard in due time from the Bar, 
Wo ſhew quickneſs of concelt in cutting off Evi- 
lace or Counſel too ſhort. or to prevent Informations 
v5 Gneſtions though pertinent. The parts of a Judge 
Uicaring are four; To direct the Evidence; to mo- 
late length, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
Jo Recapitulate, Select, and Collate the material 
Points of that which hath been ſaid; And to give the 
Rule or Sentence. Whatſoever is above theſe, is too 
"14 me 
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much; and proceedeth either of Glory and willig. 
neſs to ſpeak, or of impatience to hear, or of ſhort. 
neſs of Memory, or of want of a ſtayed and equal 
Attention. It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, that the bold. 
neſs of Advocates ſhould prevail with Judges; where 
as they ſhould imitate God in whoſe ſeat they ſit, why 
repreſſeth the Preſumptuous,and giveth Grace to the Modeſ: 
But it is more ſtrange, that Judges ſhould have noted: 
Favourites; which cannot but cauſe multiplication gf 
Fecs, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There is due fron 
the Judge to the Advocate ſome Commendation aud 
Gracing, where Cauſes are well handled, and fair plz 
ded ; eſpecially towards the fide which obtaineth at 
for that upholds in the Client the Reputation of hi 
Counſel, and beats down in him the conceit of hi 
Cauſe. There is likewiſe due to the Publick a civil Re 
phenſion of Advocates, where there appeareth cui. 
ning Counſel, groſs Neglect, ſlight information, i. 
diſcreet Preſſing, or an overbold Defence. And It 
not the Counſel at the Bar chop with the Juage, ur 
wind himſelf into the handling of the Cauſe anen, 
after the Judge hath declared his Sentence: But u 
the other fide, let not the Judge meet the Cau/e halt 
way, nor give occalion to the Party to ſay, Hs Coun 

cel or Proofs were not heard. | 
Thirdly, For that vheat concerns Clerks and Miniſter: 
The Place of Juſtice is an hallowed Place; and there: 
fore not only the Bench, but the Foot-pace, and Pre 
cincts, and Purpriſe thereof ought to be preſerve 
without Scandal and Corruption. For certainly Gn 
(as the Scripture ſaith) wi not be gathered of Thorns 
Thiſtles; neither can Auge yield her Fruit with ſweet 
neſs amonęſt the Briars and Brambles of Catching all 
Poling Clerks and /7mifter c. The Attendance of Court 
is ſubject to four bad laſtruments: Firſt, Certal 
Perſons that are fowers of Suits which make the Coll 
ſwell, and the Conntry pine. The ſecond fort 5 
Of thoſe that cugage Conrts in Quarrels of Juriſdidt 
| 055 
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on, and are not truly Amici Curiæ, but Paraſiti Curiæ, 
in puffing a Court up beyond her bounds, for their 
own Scraps and Advantage. The third ſort is, Of 
thoſe that may be accounted the Left hands of Courts ; 
Perſons that are full of nimble and ſiniſter tricks and 
| fiifts, whereby they pervert the plain and direct Conr- 
ſes of Courts, and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines and 
Labyrinths. And the fourth 1s, the Poller and Ex- 
aſter of Fees, which juſtifies the common reſemblance 
of the Courts of Fuſtice to the Buſh, whereunto while 
the Sheep flies for Defence in Weather, he is ſure to 
loſe part of his Fleece. On the other fide, an Ancient 
Gert, skilful in Precedents, wary in proceeding, and 
inderſtanding in the Buſineſs of the Court, is an excel- 
ſent Finger of a Court, and doth many times point 
the way to the Judge himſelf. | 
Fourthly, For that which may concern the Sove- 
eig and Eſtate. Judges ought above all to remember 
the concluſion of the Roman Twelve Tables, Salus Popu- 
li Strema Lex; and to know, that Laws, except they 
be in order to that end, are but things captions, and 
Oracles not well inſpir'd. Therefore it is an happy 
thing in a Stare, when Kings and States do often con- 
ſult with Judges; and again, when Judges do often 
conſult with the King and State: The one, when there 
i; a matter of Law intervenient in buſineſs of State; 
The other, when there is ſome conſideration of State 
inervenient in matter of Law. For many times the 
things deduced to Judgment may be Meum and Juum, 
When the reaſon and conſequence thereof may Trench 
to point of Eftare. I call matter of Eſtate not only 
the parts of Sovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth 
a great Alteration, or dangerous Precedent,or con- 
ceerneth manifeſtly any great portion of People. And 
let no Man weakly conceive, that Juſt Laws and true 
WH foicy have any Antipathy: For they are like Spirits, 
; ZIG dinews, that one moyeswith the other. Let Judge: 
beemember, That Solomon's Throne was ſupported by 
1 4 Lions 
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Lions on both ſides : Let them he Lions, but yet Ii. 
ons under the Throne; being circumſpect, that they 
do not check or oppoſe any points of Sovereignty, lat 
not Judges alſo be ſo ignorant of their own right, x 
to think there is not left to them, as a Principal pan 
of their Office, a wiſe Uſe and Application of Lanz; 
for they may remember what the Apoſtle faith of; 
greater Law than theirs, Nos ſcimus quia Lex bona ef, 
modo quis ea utatur legitime. 5 


—— —— No ons atten ag 


LY... 
Of Anger. 


. —ů — — 


O ſeek to extinguiſn Anger utterly, is but a brave: 
ry of the Stoicks. We have better Oracles: J. 
angry, but ſin not. Let not the Sun go down upon TIP 4. 
ger. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both in Rue 
and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural li 
clination and Habit to be angry, may beattemperedand 
calmed. - Secondly, How the particular motions af 
anger may be repreſſed, or at leaſt refrained from do- 
ing miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſe anger, or appeaſe 
anger in another. 35 
For the firſt : There is no other way but to Medi. 
tate and Ruminate well upon the effects of Anger ho 
it troubles Mau's Life. And the beſt time todo this 
to look back upon Anger, when the fit is througll 
over. Sencce ſaith well; That Anger is like Ruin, which 
breaks ut jelf upon that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth 
Us, To pojjeſs our Souls in patience, Whoſoever is out d 
patience,” is out of Poſſeſſion of his Soul, Men muſt not 
pura Bees; 


——Atimaſque in vulnere pm, 


Anger 
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Auger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs ; as it appears 


vel in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects in whom it 
et keigns, Children, Women, Old Folks, Sick Folks. On- 
y den muſt beware, that they carry their Anger ra- 
nM ther with Scorn, than with Fear: So that they may 
WY fm rather to be above the injury than below it, which 
ba thing caſily done, if a Man will give Law to him- 
el in it. 


For the ſecond Point. The Cauſes and Motives of 
Anger are chiefly three: Firſt, to be too ſenſible of hurt: 
for no Man is Angry that feels not himſelf hurt; and 
therefore tender and delicate Perſons muſt needs be of- 
ten Angry: They have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have little ſenſe of. The 
net is, the Apprehenſion and Conftruction of the In- 
jury offered, to be in the circumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt is that which puttethan edge 
upon Anger, as much or more than the burt it ſelf: 
And therefore when men are ingenious In picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindle their An- 
ger much. Laſtly, Opinion of the touch of a Man's 
leyutation doth multiply and ſharpen Anger: Where- 
u the remedy is, that a Man ſhould have as Gonſal vo 
was wont to ſay, Telam Honoris craſſiorem. But in all 
refrainingsof Anger, it is the beſt remedy towin Time, 
and to make a man's ſelf believe that the Opportuni- 
tot his revenge is not yet come; but that he fore- 
ksa time for it, and ſo to {till himſelf in the mean 
line, and reſerve it. 

To contain Anger from Miſchief, though it take hold 
ta Man, there be two things, whereof you muſt 
ere ſpecial Caution: The one, of extream bitterneſs 
f Words, eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper 
for Communia Maledicta are nothing ſo much. And a- 
fan, That in Anger a Man reveal no Secrets; for that 
makes him not fit for Society. The other, That you 
00 not peremptorily break off in any buſineſs in a fit of 

535 Agger; 
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Anger; but howſoever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not 4? 
any thing that 1s not revocable. 

For raiſing and appeaſing Anger in another: Itis Cone 
chiefly by chuſing of Times ; when Men are forward 
and worſt diſpoſed, to incenſe them. Again, by g. 
thering (as was touched before) all that you can £4 
out to aggravate the contempt zand the tworemediesarl 
by the contrarics : The former, to take good Time, 
= firſt to relate to a Man an azgry buſi neſs : Fir 
the firſt Impreſſion is much; and the other is to ſere 
as much as may be the Conſtruction of the Injury fra 
the Point of contempt z1mputing it to Miſunderſtandin 

Fear, Paſſion, or what you w1ll. 


LVIII. 
07 7 iff tude of Thinss. 


8 O10 2 ON ſaith, There i is no new thing 1;pon th 
Earth : So that as Plato had an imagination, Tha 
all irowledge was beit arememberance : So Solomon give 
his ſentence, That ail No ovelty is but Oblivion Wherely 
you may ſee, that the River of Lethe runneth as we 
above ground as below. There is an abſtruſe Aſtro 
togcr that ſuith, 1 it were not for two things that 8 
conſtant, (Ihe one 16, That the fixed ſtars ever ſtand atli 
Ai, Fance one from another, and never come nearer togeti 
ron go further aſunder ʒthe other, That the Diurnsl Mi 

# pe rpernally keepeth 17 me) no Kt dual would laſt. u 
monezr. Certain it is, That the marter is in a perpeti 
21 Flux, and never at a ſtay. The great Windins 
Sheets that bury all things in Oblivion are two; . I 
Ages and Ea chquakes. As for Conflgrations and gra 
Proogits, they do not meerly _ cople, but deitro! 
Pi ats 8 s Car went but a Day : Aud the Three ji 


Prong ht, in the time of Elias, was . particular, and 
| | i 
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{ft People alive. As for the great burnings by Ligbi- 
ings, Which are often in the Weſt Indies, they are but 
narrow. But in the other two Deſtructions, by De- 
lwe and Earthquake, it is further to be noted, That 
the remnant of People which hap to be reſerved, are 
commonly ignorant and mountainous People, that can 
give NO account of the time paſt ; ſo that the Obli- 
vion is all one, as if none had been left. If you con- 
ſder well of the People of the Weſt- Indies, it is very 
probable, that they are a newer or younger People, 
than the People of the Old World. And it is much 
more likely, that the deſtruction that hath heretofore 
been there, was not by Earthquakes, (as the Egypt ian 
Prieſt told Solon, concerning the Iſland of Atlantis, 
Thit it was ſwallowed by an Earrhquake) but rather, 
itwas Deſolated by a particular Deluge For Earth- 
qizkes are ſeldom in thoſe Parts. But on the other fide, 
they have ſuch pouring Rivers, as the Rivers of Aſia, 
and Africk, and Europe, are but Brooks to them. Their 
Andes likewiſe, or Mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with us; whereby it ſeems, that the Remnants 
of Generations of Men were in ſuch a particular De- 
lime ſaved As for the obſervation that Machiavel hath, 
That the Jealouſie of Sects doth much extinguiſh the 
memory of things; traducing Gregory the Great, that 
be did what in him lay to extinguiſh all Heathen An- 
tquities. I do not find that thoſe Zeals do any great. 
Hects, nor laſt long; as it appeared in the Succeſli- 
om of Sæbinian, who did revive the former Antiqui- 
les. | 
The Viciſſitude or Mutations in the Superior Globe, 
re not fit matter for this preſent Argument. It may be 


would have ſome effect ; not in renewing the State of 
like Individuals, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, that 
concelVye the Cœleſtial Bodies have more accurate In- 
ineaces upon theſe things below, than indeed they 
bare) but in Groſs. Comets out of queſtion have _ 
wiſe 


las Great year, if the World ſhould laſt fo long, 
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wiſe Power and Effect over the Groſs and Maſi gf 
things: But they are rather gazed upon, and waitel 
upon in their Journey, than wiſely obſerved in their 
Effects, eſpecially in their reſpetive Effects; that i; 
What kind of Comet for Magaitude, Colour, Verſion 
of the Beams, placing in the Region of Heaven, or 
laſting, produceth what kind of effects. „ 
There is a Toy which I have heard, and I woul 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little. They 
fay it is obſerved in the Low-Corntreys, (I know not in 
what part) That every fiveand thirty Years, the ſam; 
kind and ſuit of Years and Weathers come about a. 
gain, as great Froſts, great Wet, great Droughts, warn 
Winters, Summers with little Heat, and the like; and 
they call it the Prime. It is a thing Ido rather mention, 
becanſe computing backwards, I have found ſomecon- 
CUrrence. 
But to leave theſe points of Nature, and come to m 
The greateſt Viciſſitude of things amongſt men, is, Th 
Viciſſitude of Sefts and Religions: For thoſe Orbs rulen 
mens minds moſt. The true Religion is built upon tit 
Rock, the reſt are toſt upou the Waves of Time. T0 
ſpeak therefore of the Cauſes of new Sects, and to gi 
fome Counſel concerning them, as far as the weakab 
of Humane judg ment can give ſtay to ſo great Reso- 
lutions. | 755 
When the Religion formerly received, is rent by Dit 
cords; and when the Holineſs of the Profeſſors d 
Religion is decayed, and full of Scandal, and with 
the Times be Stupid, Iznorant, and Barbarous, jag 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new Sect, if then all 
there fhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange Spit 
to make himſelf Author thereot : All which poll 
held, when AZ :99mce publiſhed his Law. If a new Si 
have not two properties, fear it not; for it will 8d 
ſpread. The one is, The Supplanting or the Oppo 
ſing of Authority eſtabliſhed. For nothing is more 


popular than that. The other 15, The giving L 
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to pleaſures and Voluptuous Life, For as for Sperula- 
ve Hereſies; (ſuch as were in Ancient Times the Ar- 
ian, and now the Arminians) though they work 
mightily upon Mens Wits, yet they do not produce 
uy great alteration in States, except it be by the help 
of Civil Occaſions, There be three manner of Plan- 
tions of nem Sects, by the Power of Signs and Mi- 
ractes, by the Eloquence and Wiſdom of Speech and Per- 
ſraſon, and by the Sword; for Martyr doms, I reckon 
them amongſt Miracles, becauſe they ſeem to exceed 
the ſtrength of Humane Nature: And I may do the 
like of Superlative and Admirable Holineſs of Life. Sure- 
there is no better way to ſtop the riſing of nem 
s and Schiſms, than to reform abuſes, to compound 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, and not 
with Sanguinary perſecutions ; and rather to take off 
the principal Authors by winning and advancing 
them, than to enrage them by violence and bitter- 
neſs. 

The Changes and Viciſſitude in Wars are many, but 
chiefly in three things: In the Sears or Stages of the 
War ; in the Weapons, and in the manner of the Con- 
aft, Wars in Ancient Time, ſeem'd more to move 
from Eaſt to Weſt : For the Perſrans, Afſyrians, Arabians, 
Tartars (which are the Invaders) were all Eaſtern 
People. It is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, but we 
rad but of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to Ge- 
brecia, the other to Rome. But Eaſt and Weſt have no 
certain Points of Heaven, and no more have the Wars 
ether from the Eaſt or the Weſt any certainty of Obſer- 
ation. But North and South are fix'd, and it hath 
dom or never been ſeen, that the far Southern Peo- 
ple have invaded the Northern, but contrariwiſe. 
Whereby it is manifeſt, that the Northern Tra& of the 
World is ia Nature the more Martial Religion; be it 
reſpect of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or of the 
cat Continents that are upon the North, whereas 
ite South Part, for ought that is known, is almoſt all 
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156 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Sea; or (which is moſt apparent) of the Cold of the 
Northern Parts, which is that, which without Aid of 
Diſcipline doth make the Bodies hardeſt, and theCoy. 
rages warmelt. 1 
Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great State and 
Empi-2, you may be ſure to have Wars. For great 
Empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and deſtroy 
the Forces of -the Natives which they have ſubdued, 
reſting upon their own Protecting Forces; and then 
when they fail alſo, all goes to Ruin, and they be- 
come a Prey. So was it in the decay of the Roma 
Empire \, and likewiſe in the Empire of Almain, after 
Charles the Great, every Bird taking a Feather, and 
were not unlike to befall to Spe if it ſhould break, 
The great Acceſſions and Unions of Kingdoms do likewiſe 
ſtir up Wars. For when a State grows to an Over- 
power, it is like a great Flood that will be ſuretoover- 
flow. As it hath been ſeen in the States of Rome, Tur- 
ky, Spain, and others. Look when the Worid hatt 


feweſt Barbarous People, but ſuch as commonly will na 


marry or generate, except they know means to live; 
(as it is almoſt every where at this Day, except Ta- 
tary) there is no danger of Inundations of People; 
but when there be great Shoals of People, which goon 
to populate without foreſeeing means of Life and di- 
ſtentation, it is of neceſſity that once in an Age or 
two, they diſcharge a Portion of their People upon o- 
ther Nations, which the ancient Northern People were 
wont to do by Lot, caſting Lot what Part ſhould ita 
at home, and what ſhonld ſeek their Fortunes. When! 
Warlke State grows /oft and eſfeminate, they may be ſure 
ofa War ; for commonly ſuch States are grown fich 
in the time of their Degenerating, and fo the Pref 


. laviteth, and their decay in Valour encourageth a 


War. 

As for the Wears, it hardly falleth under Rule and 

Obſervation ; yet we ſee even they have Returns and 

CICiſifides. For certain it is, that Ordnance was KNOWN 
| in 
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in the City of the Oxydrakes in India; and was that 
mhich the Macedonians calPd Thunder and Lightning, 
und Magick. And it was well known, that the uſe 
of 07/4nance hath been in China above 2000 Years. The 
Conditions of Weapons, and their Improvements are 
firſt, The fetching afar off; for that out-runs the 
Danger, as it is ſeen in Ordnance and IMuskets. Second- 
% The Strengh of the Percuſſion, wherein likewiſe 
rdnance do exceed all Arietations, and ancient Inven- 
tons. The Third is, The commodious uſe of them; 
; that they may ſerve in all Weathers, that the Carri- 
ve may be light and manageable, and the like. 

for the Conduct of the War ; at the firſt Men reſted 
etreamly upon ember ; they did put the Wars likewiſe 
mn main Force and Valour, pointing Days for pitch'd 
felds, and ſo trying it out upon an even Match, and 
they were more ignorant in Ranging and Arraying their 
battles. After they grew to reſt upon Number, rather 
competent than Vaſt, they grew to advantages of Place, 
Cmng Diver ſions, and the like: and they grew more 
SKilful in the ordering of their Battles. 

In the Touth of a State, Arms do flonriſh; in the 
middle Age of a State, Learning; and then both of them 
bzether for a time: In the declining Age of a State, 
Mechanical Arts and Merchandize. Learning, hath his 
Infancy, when it is but beginning, and almoſt Child- 
ih; then his Youth when it is Luxuriant and Juve- 
le; then his ſtrength of Years, when it is ſolid and 
duc d; and laſtly, his Old Age; when it waxeth dry 
aul exhauſt: But it is not good to look too long up- 
In theſe turning Wheels of Viciſſitude, leſt we become 
addy. As for the Philology of them, that is but a Cir- 
de of Tales, and therefore not fit for this Writing. 


A Frag- 
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LIX. 
A Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 


HE Poets make Fame a Monſter: They deſcribe 
_ her in Part finely aad elegantly ;- and in Part 
gravely and ſententiouſly. They ſay, look how ma- 
ny Feathers ſhe hath, ſo many Eyes ſhe hath underneath; 
ſo many To:ygues; lo many Voices, ſhe pricks up ſo m. 
ny Fars. - | EE 
This is a Flowriſh: There follow excellent Parable; 
as that ſhe gathereth Strength in going; that ſhe goet 
upon the Ground, and yet hideth her Head in the 
Clouds. That in the Day- time ſhe ſitteth in a Match. 
Tower, and flieth moſt by Night: That ſhe mingleth 
things done with things not done: And that ſheis 
a Terror to great Cities : But that which paſleth al 
the reſt is: they do recount that the Earth, Mother af 
the Gyants, that made War againſt Jupiter, and wer 
by him deſtroy'd, thereupon, in anger, brought forth 
Fame : For certain it is, that Rebels figur'd by the 6). 
ante and Seditions Fames, and Libels, are but Brother. 
and Siſters; Maſculine and Feminine. But now if a Man 
can tame this Monſter, and bring her to feed at the} 
Hand, and govern her, and with her flie other raven- 
ing Fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. But | 
we are infected with the Style of the Poers, To ſpat 
now in a ſad and ſerious manner: There is not inal} 
the Politicks, a Place Jeſs handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of Fame. We will therefore 
ipcak of theſe Points. What are falſe Fames; and whit 
re true Faxcs : and how they may be beſt diſcern- 
2d; how Fames may be ſown and raiſed; how the) 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may be 
check'd and laid dead: And other things concerning 
the Nature of Fane, Fame is of that Force, as there! 
| | ſcarce!s 


ſcarcely any great Action wherein it hath not a great 
part, eſpecially in the War. Mucianus undid Yitellius 
by a Fame that he ſcatter'd ; that Vitelllus had in pur- 
poſe to remove the Legions of Syria into Germany: 
and the Legions of Germany into Syria: whereupon ' 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflam'd. Julius 
Car took Pompey unprovided, and laid aſleep his 
Jaduſtry and Preparations, by a Fame that he cunning- 
V gave out, how Cz/ar's own Soldiers lov'd him not; 
nd being weary'd with the Wars, and laden with 
he Spoils of Gaul, would forſake him as ſoon as he 
ame into Italy. Livia ſetled all things for the Succeſ- 
fon of her Son Tiberius, by continual giving our, that 
er Husband Auguſtus was upon recovery and amend- 
ent. And it is an uſual thing with Baſhams, to 
onceal the Death of the great Turk from the Janiza- 
ind Men of War, to fave the Sacking of Conſtan- 
nne, and other Towns, as their manner is. Themi- 
foes made Xerxes King of Perſia poſt apace out of 
recia, by giving out that the Græcians had a purpoſe 
0 break his Bridge of Ships, which he had made athwart 
Heleſpont, There be a thouſand ſuch like Examples 
Ind the more they are, the leſs they need to be re- 
dated ; becauſe a Man meeteth with them every 
here: Therefore, let all wiſe Governours have as 
Feat a Watch and Care over Fame, as they have of the 
ans and Deſigns themſelves. 
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The reſt was not finiſh'd. 
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LX. 
A Civil Character of Julius Cæſar. 


ULIUS CS AR was Partaker at firſt of © 

exercis'd Fortune; which turn'd to his Benet: 
For it abated the haughtineſs of his Spirit, and whet. 
ted his Induſtry. He had a Mind, turbulent in his De. 
fires and Affections; but in his Judgment and Under 
{ſtanding very ſerene and placid: And this appears by 
his eaſie Deliverances of himſelf, both in his Tranſadl 
ons and in his Speech. For no Man ever reſolf( 
more ſwiftly, or ſpake more perſpicuouſly and plainly. 
There was nothing forc'd or difficult in his Expreſſions 
But in his Will and Appetite, he was of that Condit- 
on, that he never reſted in thoſe things he had go. 
ten; but ſtill thirſted and purſu'd after new; yet ſi 
that he would not ruſh into new Affairs raſhly, hr 
ſettle and make an end of the former, before he: 
tempred freſh Actions. So that he would put al 
ſonable Period to all his Undertakings. And ther- 
fore, though he won many Battles in Spain, a 
weaned their Forces by degrees; yet he would nx 
give over, nor deſpiſe the Relicks of the Civil Wa 
there, till he had ſeen all things compos'd : But the 
aſſoon as that was done, and the State ſetPd, inſtant 
ly he advanc'd in his Expedition againſt the Patt 
NDS. | 
He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind; Wi 
yet ſuch as aim'4 more at his particular Advancentn, 
than at many Merits for the Common Good. For het 
ferr'd all things to Himſelf; and was the true and pit 
fe& Centre of all his Actions. By which means, b. 
ing ſo faſt tied to his Ends, he was ſtill proſper 
and prevail'd in his Purpoſes; Inſomuch, that neitli 


Country, nor Religion, nor good Turns done _ 
1 | Kinanth 
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#dred, nor Friendſhipdiverted his Appetite, nor brid- 
ed him from purſuing his own Ends. Neither was he 
mach inclin'd to works of Perpetuity: For he eſtabliſn- 
ed nothing for the future; He founded no ſumptuous 
Buildings; He precured to be enaged no wholſome 
Lat, but ſtill minded himſelf: And fo his Thoughts 
were confin'd wichia the Circle of his own Life. He 
fought indeed after Fame and Reputation, becauſe he 
thought they might be profitable to his Deſigns : Other- 
wiſe, in his inward Thoughts he propouaded to himſelf 
rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, than Honour and Fame. 
For as for Honour and Fame, he purſu'd not after them 
for themſelves ; but becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
of Power and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
| ed on through a Natural Inclination, not by any 
Rules that he had learn'd, to effect the ſole Regiment; 
and rather to enjoy the ſame than to ſeem worthy of it. 
And by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no valuers of true Worth: But a- 
mongſt the Nobility and great Men, who were tender 
of their own Honours, it procur'd him no more than 
this, that he incurr'd the Brand of an Ambitious and 
Daring Man. | | 2 
Neither did they much err from the Truth who 
thought him ſo; for he was by Nature exceeding bold; 
and never did put on any ſhew of Modeſty, except it 
were for ſome Purpoſes. Yet notwithſtanding, he ſo 
attemper'd his Boldneſs, that it neither impeach'd him 
of Raſhneſs; nor was burthenſome to Men; nor 
rendred bis Nature ſuſpected, but was conceiv'd to 
tow out of an Innate Sincerity and freeneſs of Beha- 
Your, and the Nobility of his Birth: And in all other 
things he paſs'd, not for a Crafty and Deceirful Perſon, 
| but for an open-hearted and plain-dealing Man. And 
whereas he was indeed an Arch-Politician, that could 
counterfeit and diſſemble ſufficiently well; and was 
holly compounded of Frauds and Deceits, ſo that there 
es nothing ſincere in him, but all artificial; yet he 
M 2 cover d 
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cover'd and diſguis'd himſelf ſo, that no ſuch Vicez, 
appear d to the Eyes of the World; but he was gene. 
rally repnted to proceed plainly and uprightly with 
all Men. Eowbeir, he did not ſtoop to any pety 
and mean Artifices, as they do, which are ignorant in 
State Employments; and depend not ſo much upon 
the ſtrength of their own Wits, as upon the Counſeh 
and Brains of others, to ſupport their Authority; fo 
he was skill'd in the Turnings of all Humane Afﬀirs; 
and tranſacted all Matters, eſpecially thoſe of hiph 

Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others. 
He was ſingularly skilful to avoid Envy; and four 
it not impertinent to his Ends, to decline that, thou 
it were with ſome diminution of his Dignity. Ir 
aiming at a Real Power, he was content to paſs by il 
vaia Pomp and outward ſhews of Power throughait 
his whole Life; Till at the laſt, whether high-flom 
with the continual Exerciſe of Power, or corrupted mitt 
Flatteries, he affected the Enſigns of Power, (the Stile ald 
Diadem of a Ring,) which was the Bait that wrouglt 
his Overthrow, 
This is true, that he harbour'd the Thoughts of: 
Kingdom from his very youth: And hereunto the E. 
ample of Sylla, and the Kindred of Marius, and his F. 
mulation of Pompey, and the Corruption and Ambition of 
the Times, did prick him forward: But then he par 
his way to a Kingdom, after a wonderful and ſtrange 
manner. As firſt, by a Popular and Seditious Power; 
afterwards by a Military Power, and that of a Genen 
in War. For there was requir'd to effect his End; 
Firſt, That he ſhould break the Power and Authority | 
the Senate; which, as long as it ſtood firm, was ad. 
verſe, and an hiadrance, that no Man could climb 
to Sovereignty and Imperial Command. Then the Pon 
of Craſſus and Pompey was to be ſubdu'd and quelld, 
which could not be done otherwiſe, than by Arm. 
And. therefore (as the moſt Cunning Contriver of l 
own Fortune) he laid his firſt Foundation by * 
: | | 
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gy corrupting the Courts of Juſtice, by renewing the 


memory Of Cains Marius, and his Party; for molt of 
the Senators and Nobility were of Sylla's Faction by 
the Law of diſtributing che Fields amongſt the Common 
People: by the Scaition of the Tribunes, where he was 
the Author : by the madneſs and fury of Cataline, and 
the Conſpirators, unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Coals! By the Baniſhment of Cicero, which was the 
greateſt Blow, to the Authority of the Senate, as might 
be ; and ſeveral other the like Arts: But moſt of all 
by the Conjunction of Craſſus and Pompey, both bet wixt 
themſelves, and with him; which was the thiug tnac fi- 
mm' d the Work. 

Having accompliſht this Part, he betook him ſelf to 
the other z which was to male uſe of, and ro entoy 
his Power. For being made Proconſul of France tor five 
| Years; and afterwards continving it for five Years 
more, he furniſh'd himſelt wich Arms and Legions, 
and the Power of a War like and Opulent Province, as 
was formidable to Italy. 

Neither was he ignorant, that after he had ſtrength- 
| nd himſelf with Arms and a Milirary Power, neither 
| Caſſus nor Pompey could ever be able to bear ap againſt 
lim; whereof the ons truſted to his great Riches, the 
other to his Fame and Reputation; the one decay'd 
tirongh Age, the other in Power and Authority: 
ani neither of them were gronnded npon tree and 
ting Fonndations. And the rather, for that he had 
obi d all the Senators and Magiſtrates: And in a word, 
a UVioſe that had any Power in the Common-wealth, 
1 irmly to himſelf, with private Benefits, that he was 
| fearleſs of any Combination or Oppotition again 
i Deizgns, till he had openly invaded the Pnyerial 
A0 her. 

Waich things, though he always hare in his Mind, 

ac tho laſt acted it, yet he did not lay-domn his 
mer Perſon; but conleur'd things fo, that what 

wick the reaſonableneſs of his Demands, what with 
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his Pretences of Peace, and what with the moderate 
vie of his Succeſſes. he turn'd all the Envy of the 4;. 
 verle Party, and ſeem'd to take up Arms upon neceſſity 
for his own Preſervation and Safety. But the Falſench 
of this Pretence manifeſtly appear'd ; inaſmuch 2 
foon after having obtain'd the Regal Power, all Civil Wy 
being appeas'd, and all his Rivals and Oppoſites, which 
might put him to any Fear, being remov'd out of the 
way by the ſtroke of Death; notwithſtanding he ne. 
ver thought of reſegning the Republick; no, nor ent 
made any ſnew or offer of reſigning the fame. Whit 
ſhew'd plainly, that his Ambition of being a King ns 
ſetled in him, and remain'd with him unto his If 
Breath, For he did not lay hold upon occafions, as they 
happen'd, but moulded and form'd the occaſions, s 
himſelf pleas'd. — 
Nis chief Abilities conſiſted in Martial Nrowledhe; 
in which he ſo excell'd, that he could not only 
an Army, but mould an Army to his own liking, Ii 
he was not more $kilfol in managing Affairs, thani 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he effect this by ay 
ordinary Diſcipline, as by inuring them to fulfil al 
his Commands; or by ſtriking a Shame into them to 
difobey, or by carrying a fevere Hand over them: 
But by ſuch a way as did wonderfully ſtir up an Ak. 
crity and Chearfulneſs in them; and did in a fort 
aſſure him of the Victory aforehand, and which di 
oblige the Soldier to him, more than was fit for a Fe 
Eſtate. Now whereas he was vers'd in all kinds d 
Martial Knowledge, and joyn'd Civil Arts with tit | 
Arts of War; nothing came fo ſuddenly, or ſo u- 
lookt for upon him, for which he had not a Remedj 
at hand: And nothing was ſo averſe, but that he could 
pick fomethiag for his Turn and Benefit out of it. 
He ſtood ſufficiently e his State and Grearuſ. 
For in great Battles, he would fit at home in the He 
Quarter, and manage all things by Meſſages, which 
wrought him a double Benefit. Firſt, that it — 
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his Perſon more, and expos'd him the leſs to Danger. 
cecondly, that if at any time his Army was worſted, 
he could put new Spirit into them with his own Pre- 
ſence, and the Addition of jrcſh Forces, and turn the 

Fortune of the Day. In the conduQing of his Wars, he 
would not only follow former Precedents, but he was 
able to deviſe and purſue new Srraragems, according as 
the Accidents and Occaſions requir'd. 

He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind, and indul- 
gent in his Friendſhips contracted. Notwithſtanding, 
he made choice of ſuch Friends, as a Man might eaſi- 
ly ſee, that he choſe them rather to be Inſtruments to 
| his Ends, than for any Good Will towards them. And 
whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he 
 adher'd to this Principle; not to he eminent amongſt 
Great and deſerving Men, but to be chief amongſt 
Irferiours and Vaſſals: He choſe only mean and active 
Men, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
al. And hereupon grew that Saying; So let Cæſar 
live, though I die And other Speeches of that kind. 
| As for the Nobility, and thoſe that were his Peers, he 
contracted Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be 
uſeful to him; and admitted none to his Cabinet Council, 
but thoſe that had their Fortunes wholly depending 
upon him. | | 

he was moderately furniſh'd with good Literature, 
and the Arts; But in ſuch ſort as he apply'd his Skill 
therein to Civil Policy. For he was well read in Hiſto- 
) and was expert in Rhetorich, and the Art of ſpeak» 
g. And becauſe he attributed much to his good 
dn he would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in Aſtronomy. As for Eloquence, and a prompt 
Eicution, that was Natural to him, and pure. 

fe was diſſolute, and propenſe to Holuptuouſneſs and 
7 leaſures 3 which ſerv'd well at firſt for a Cover to his 
| Anivition, For no Man would imagine, that a Man 
P boſely given, could harbour any Ambitious and Vaſt 
Thonghts in his Heart. Notwichſtanding, he ſo go- 

„„ veru'd 


166 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. | 
vern'd his Pleaſures, that they were no hindrance, eib 
to his Profit, or to his Buſineſs: And they did ra 
whet, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was T. 
perate at his Meals; free from Niceneſs and Curioſuy In 
his Luſts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Interly, 
Thus being accompliſh'd, the ſame thing was th 
Means of his down-fall at laſt, which in his Beginning 
was a ſtep to his Riſe, I mean his Aﬀettation of Pol. 
rity: For nothing is more popular, than to forging wy 
Enemies. Through which, either Hirtue or Cunning k 
loſt his Life. 1 


LXI. 
A Civil Character of Auguſtus Czar. 


A VGUSTUS CAS AR, (if ever any Au 
Man) was endu'd with a greatneſs of Mind, u. 
adiſturb'd with Paſſions, clear and well order'd; which 
evidenc'd by the high Atchievements which he perfar- 
med in his early Youth. For thoſe Perſons which ar 
of a turbulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly 
paſs their Youth in many Errors; and about thei 
middle, and then, and not before, they ſhew fort 
their Perfections; , but thoſe that are of a ſedate ail 
calm Nature, may be ripe for great and glorious Afi 
ons In their Youth. And whereas the Faculties of ti: MM 
Mind, no leis than the Parts and Members of the Boh 
dio conſiſt and flouriſh in a good temper of Health, a 
Beauty, and Strength; So he was in the ſtrength of tie] 
Mind, inferior to his Unkle Julius; but in the Had 
and Eeauty of the Mind, ſuperior. For Julius being 
of an unquiet and uncompos'd Spirit, (45 thoſe, Wo 
are tronbl'd with the Exiing-fickneſs for the moſt Pall 
are,) notwithitanding he carry'd ou his own Ends wit 
much Moderation and Diſcretion; but he did noi * 
| ( 
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Of Aaguſtas Cæſar. 167 
der his Ends well, propounding to himſelf, vaſt and 
high Deſigns, above the Reach of a Mortal Man. But 
Auguſtus, as a Man ſober, and mindful of his Mortali- 
y, ſeem'd to propound no other Ends to himſelf, than 
{uch as were orderly and well weigh'd, and govern'd 
by Reaſon. For firſt he was deſirous indeed to have 

| the Rule and Principality in his Hands; then he ſought 
to appear worthy of that Power which he ſhould ac- 
quire: Next, to enjoy an High Place, he accounted but 
à Tranſitory Thing: Laſtly, He endeavour'd to do ſuch 
Actions, as might continue his Memory, and leave an Im- 
| preſſion of his good Government to After Ages. And there- 

fore, in the beginning of his Age, he affected Power ; in 
the middle of his Age, Honour, and Dignity ; in the De- 
line of his Tears, Eaſe and Pleaſure ;, and in the end of his 
| Life, he was wholly bent to Memory and Poſterity. 
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N Deliberatives,the Point is, what is Good and 
{ what is Evil; and of Good what is greater; 
and of Evil what 15 leſs. / 

do that the Perſwader*sLabour,is to make things 
appear Good or Evil, and that in a higher or low. 
er Degree; which as it may be preformed by 
true and ſolid Reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented 
alſo by Colours, Popularities, and Circumſtances, 
E which are of ſuch force, as they ſway the ordina- 
iy judgment either of a weak Man, or of a wiſe 
Man, not fully and conſiderately attending and 
pondering the matter. Beſides their power to al- 
er the nature of the Subject in appearance, and 
ſo to lead to Error they are of no leſs uſe to 
quicken and Strengthen the Opinions and Perſwa- 
flons which are true; for Reaſons plainly delivered, 
and always after ene manner, eſpecially with Fine 
and Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily and dully; 
whereas if they be varied, and have more Life and 
| Viour put into them by theſe Forms and Inſinua- 
tions, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, and 
| Many times ſuddenly win the mind to aReſolution. 
Laſtly, to make a true and ſafe Judgment, no- 
ting can be of greater Uſe and Defence to the 
Mind, than the Diſcovery and Reprehenſion of 
lic Colours, ſnewing in whatCaſes they hold, and 
nwhat they deceive; which, as it cannot be done, 
but out of a very univerſal knowledge of the Na- 
tire of things; ſo being performed, it fo cleareth 
Man's Judgment and Election, as it is che lets apt 
eo ide into any Error. | 
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Capita Sectionum, quæ in Boni Maliqu 
Colorum Tabula continentur. 


I. Wi cæteræ Partes, vel Seite, ſecundas unui. 
| miter deferunt, cam ſingulæ principatum (ij 
vendicent, Melior veliquis videtur. Nam pring 
queque ex zelo videtur fumere, ſecundas autem ex u. 
ro & mereto tribuere. 

2. Cajus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melior , i 
toto genere Melius. : 

3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, qu 
quod ad Opinionem. Modus autem & probatio tu; 
quod ad Opinionem pertinet, hæc eft : Quod quis ſ 
clam putaret forte, facturus non eſſet. 

4. Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum: Quod in N 
recepta eft, Malum; Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, in. 
potentie genus eſt; potentia autem Bonum. 

5. Quod ex plur ibus conſtat, & diviſibilibas, ij 
Majus quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis Unun: 
Nam onmnia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntus; 
quare & pluralitas part ium Mag nitadinem pre ſe fi 
Fortius autem peratur pluralitas partium, ſi Ou 
abſit : Nam inducit ſimilitudinem Infiniti, & in. 
dit comprehinſionem. | = 

6. Cajus privatio bona, Malum: Cajus priva i 
mala, Bonum. = 

7. Quod Bono vicinum, Bonum. Quod a Fono i. 
motum, Malu. = 


8. Vl 


8. Quod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Malum: 
. Cod ab externis imponitur, Minus Malum. | 
g. Quod opera & virtute noſtra partum eſt, Majus 
Bonum: Qaod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
Firtune, delatum eſt, Minus Bonum. 
10. Gradus Privationss major videtur, quam gra- 
dus Diminutionis; & rarſus gradus Inceptionis major 
videtur, quam gradus Incrementi. 
11. Quod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum; 
quod vituperant & reprehendunt, malum. 1 
12. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo- 
- : quod vero ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum 
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into Engliſh, are as follow. 


ter than that which refers to Opinion. But the Mu. 
fare, and Tryal of that, which belongs to Opinion, 


Good, but what is deſtitute and unprovided of Re. 


of Parts make a ſhem of a Bulk conſiderable - Which | 


The Heads of the Sections of the Table 
| the Colours of Good and Evil, rendrel 


3.6 ! Ince all Parties, or Sects, challenge the prely 
kJ minence of the Firſt Place to themſelves; thi 
to which all the reſt with one Conſent give the Seca 
Place, ſeems to be better than the others. For evi 
one ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of Zeal toit ſel: 
but to give the Second where it is really due. 
2. that kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellent, 
or Preheminence is beſt, 
3. That, which hath a relation to Truth, is Gre 


zs this : It is that which a Man would not do, it 
he thought it would not be known. I | 
4. That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, in 


treat is Bad. For whereas all Ability of Acting is 
Good, not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kina 
Impotency. * | 
5. That which conſiſts of more Parts, and thoſe D iſ 
viſible, is Greater, and more one, than what is mai: 
«pof Fewer : For all things when they are lookea up i 
on piece meal, ſeem Greater; when alſo a Pluraill) | 


2 Plarality of Parts effetts wore ſtrongly, if they be is 
; 8 — 


bh 


/ 


i certain Order; for it then reſembles an I nfinity, 
d hinders the comprehenaing of them. 

6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 
1 Good, #5 in it ſelf Evil: That, whoſe Privation 


(or, the Want whereof) is an Evil, is in it ſelf Good. 


J. What is near to Good, is Good; what is at di- 
ance from Good, is Evil. 

8. That which a Man hath procured by his own 
Default, is 4 Greater Miſchief (or Evil:) That, 
which is laid on him by others, is a Leſſer Evil. 

q. That, which is gotten ty our omm Pains and In. 
airy, is a greater Good: That, which comes by a- 


le, MHan's Courteſie, or the Indalgence of Fortune, 
ja leffer Good. 5 8 


10. The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater than 
the Degree of Diminution. And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the De- 
eree of Increaſe. | | 

11. That, which Men commend and celebrate, is 
(wma: That, which they diſpraiſè and reprehend, is 
Evil. 

12. That, which draws Commendation even from 


C Enemies, is a great Good; but that, which is repre- 


ended even by Friends, is à great Evil, 


NT 2F Re. 
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A Table of the Colours (or Appearances) 
| of Good and Evil ; and ther Degrees, 
as Places of Perſuaſion and Diſſuaſion, 
and their ſeveral Fallaxes, and the E- 
lenchs of them. 


if Ul cæteræ Partes, vel Sectæ, ſecundas unani- 
miter deferunt, cum ſingulæ priacipatum ſihi 
vendicent, Melior reliquis videtur. Nam primas guz- 
que ex zelo videtur ſumere; ſccundas autem ex vero & 
| merito tribuere. That is, 


* 


Since all Parties, or Sec, challenge the Preheminence of the 
firlt Place to themſelves; that, to which all the reſt with 
one Conſent give the ſecond Place, ſeems to be better than 
the others. For every one ſeems to take the firit Place cut of 
Zeal to it ſelf, but to give the ſecond where it is reν] duc. 


O Cicero went about to prove the Sect of Acade- 
micks, which ſuſpended all Afeveration, for do 
be the beſt. For, ſaith he, atk a Stoick, THC: 
Philoſophy is true, he will prefer his mm: then a 
bm, which approacheth (next) the Truth, he will cenfeſs 
| the Academicks. So deal with the Epicure, that wil! 
{cart endure the Stoick to be in ſight of him; ſo ſoon as he 
bath plac'd himſelf, he will place the Academicks newt Hin. 

do if a Prince took divers Competitors to a Flace, 
aud examin'd them ſeverally, whom next chemſelves 
ttey would chiefly commend ; it were like the atteſt 
Man ſhonld have the moſt ſecond Voices. 

The Fallax of this Colour happeneth oft in reſpect of 
Ey; for Men are accuſtom'd, after hefe, and 
lllir own Faſh/2, to incline unto then which are ſott- 


N 2 ets 


2 A Table of the Colours 


elf, and are leaſt in their way, in deſpight and deropg: | 
tion of them, that hold them hardeſt to it. So that this 
Colour of Meliority and Prebeminence is a ſign of Enerra. 
tion and Weakneſs, | e 


2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melior; id toto gener, 
Melius. That is, | 


That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellence, or Pre 
heminence is beſt. * 


5 Ppertaining to this are the Forms: Let us not war- 
der in Generalities. Let us compare Particular with 
articular, &c. This Appearance, though it ſeem of 
Strength rather Logical than Rhetorical, yet is very oft 
a Fallax. | 

Sometimes; becauſe ſome things are in kind very c. 
ſual; which if they eſcape, prove Excellent: ſo that the 
kind is inferior, becauſe it is ſo ſubject to Peril; but 
that which is Excellent, being prov'd, is ſuperior. 
As the Bloſſom of March, and the Bloſſom of My, | 
whereof the French Verſe goeth: ö 


Burgeon de Mars, enſans de Paris, 
Si un eſchape, bien vant dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May is generally better than tie 
Bloſſom of March; and yet the beſt Bloſſom of Aar 
is better than the beſt Bloſſom of May. || 
Sometimes, becauſe the Nature of ſome Finds is to be 

more equal, and more zzdifferent, and not to have Ve) 
_ diſtant Degrees; as hath been noted in the warm 
Climates, the People are generally more wiſe, but in the 
Northern Climate, the Wits of chief are greater. 80 il 
many Armies, if the Matter ſhould be try'd by D 
between imo Champions, the Victory ſhould go on te 
one lide; and yer, if it were try'd by the groſs, i 
would go on the other fide. For Excellencies £0 my 
| | = wel 


f Good and Evil. = 


were by Chance, but kinds go by a more certain Nature 
35 by Diſcipline in War. * 
Laſtly, many kinds have much refuſe, which coun- 
teryail that which they have excellent; and therefore 
encrally Metal is more precious than Stone, and yet a 


Diamond is more precious than Gold. 


3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt quam quod ad 


Oninionem. Modus autem & probatio ejus, quod ad Opi- 


nonem pertinet, hec eſt: Quod quis, {i clam putaret 
fore, facturus non eſſet. That is, 


That which hath relation to Truth, is greater than that 


which refers to Opinion. But the Meaſure, and Try- 
of that, which belongs to Opinion, is this: Ir is that 
which a Man would not do, if he thought it would not 
be known. | 


O the Epicures ſay to the Sroicks, Felicity plac'd in 
Virtue; that it is like the Felicity of a Player, who, 
it he were left of his Auditors, and their Applauſe, 
would ſtreight be out of Heart and Countenance ; 


| and therefore they call Virtue, bonum theatrale; that is, 


4 Stage good. But of Riches the Poet ſaith, 


Populus me ſibulat, 
At mihi plaudo : 1. e. 


Ate People hiſs abroad, 
But I my ſelf applaud. 


And of Pleaſure, | | 
— — Grata ſub imo 


Caudia corde premens, uultu ſimulato Pudorem : i. e. 


* Your welcome Joys within let ſtifled lie, 
But counterfeit abroad a Modeſty. 
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4 A Table of the Colours 


The Fallax of this Colour is ſomewhat ſuhtil, though 
the Anſwer to the Example be ready: For Virtue i; 
not choſen propter auram popularem, for the Applauſe 
People but contrariwiſe, Maxime omnium teipſum revue 
re, a Man ought to ſtand moſt in awe of himſelf; ſo 
as a Virtuous Man will be Virtuous in ſolitudine, in a 
Deſart, and not only in theatro, upon the Stage: though 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by Glory and Fame, as an 
Heat, which is doubled by Reflection. But that deniett 
the Suppoſition, It doth reprehend the Fallax, where- 
of the Reprehenſion is a Law, that Virtue (ſuch as 5 
joyu'd with Labour and Conflict) would not be cho- 
ſen, but for Fame and Opinion; yet it followeth not, 
that the chief Motive of the Election ſhould not be yea, 
and for it /etf; for Fame may be only cauſa impulſin 
the empeliing. or urging Cauſe, and not cauſa conſtituem, 
or efficiens, the conſtituting, or efficient Cauſe. As i 
there were two Horſes, and the one would do bette 
withoaur the Spur than the other: but again, the otter 
with the Spur would far exceed the doing of the forme, 
giving him the Spur alſo; yet the latter will be judg | 
<d to be the Vetter Horke and the Form, as to ſay, 
Tiſh, the Liſe of this Hor fe ts but in the Spur, vy ill not 
le ve a5 to a we Jodgment : for, ſince the 97 dinary 
ſtrument of Horfema 2D{ip is the Spur, and that it 5 
n matter of Impeatment Or Hurthen, the Har ſe l 18 ROTO 
he accounted the les of, which will not do well with | 
o the © Spur, Put the other is to be reckon'd rather 1 
Delicaty, than a Hirtue. So Glory and Henour are the 
Spurs to Firtne - aud, 21though Virtue would languiſ 
Wichout them, © hes ne be he cop S at hand 10 
jg it felf, becaule it needed the 57 4 of Ta and Re- 
PUS At. bn. 154 cher etore that bolition, Nota 65 a 
Hot mn” Opinion ena, A nan propeer ee 3 
26 eff „ Ou quis, fi cam putaret fore, facturus non e 
1 ih, har the bt lark of a Thing choſen for Opt 
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| = do it if he thought it would not be known,) is re- 
prehended. | 


4 Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum: quod fine receptu eff, 


Malum. Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, impotentiæ genus eſt: 
8 * 4 c 
potentia aut em Bonum: That is, 


That, which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is Good : 
but what is deſtitute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
Bad. For, whereas all Ability of Acting is Good, 

not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of Im- 
potency. | 


Ercof e/£oſp fram'd the Fable of the two Frogs, 
that conſulted together in the time of Drought, 
(#hen many Plaſhes that they had repair'd to were 
4%) what was to be done: and the one propounded to 
go down into a deep Well, becauſe it was like the a- 
ter would not fail there; but the other anſwered, Tea, 
out if it do fail, how ſhall we get up again? And the 
Reaſon is, that Humane Actions are ſo uncertain, and ſub- 
ect to Perils, as that ſeemeth the beſt Courſe, which 
had molt Paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this Per- 
ſiaſion, the Forms are, Tou ſhall engage your ſelf: on the 
other fide, Tantum, quantum voles, fumes ex fortuna, i. e. 
Take what Lot yon will; or, yer ſhall keep the matter 
in your own Hand, The Reprehenſion of it is, that pre- 
ding aud reſolving in all Actions is neceſſary. For as he 
faith well, Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
i breeds as many Neceſſitties, and engageth as far in 
ome other ſort, as to reſolve. So it is but the covet- 
© Man's Diſeaſe tranſlated in Pæwer; ſor the coverors 
Man will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have his fil 
fore, and poſſibility to enjoy the more; fo, by this Rea- 
lon, a Man ſhould execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould 
be ſtill ;aaifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing. 
beſides Neceſſity and this ſame Fa a eſt alex, or, once 
having caft the Dice, hath many times an Advantage; 

: 8 becauſe 


— 
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becauſe it awaketh the powers of the Mind, and ſtrength, 
neth Endeavour, (Cæteris pares, neceſſitate certe ſuperiorg 
iſtis:) which are able to deal with any others, but ny. 
ſter theſe upon neceſſity. = 


" Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, eſt maju 
quam quod ex paucioribus, & magis Unum: nam on. 
nia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntur; quare & 
pluralitas partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortin 
autem operatur Pluralitus partium, ſi Ordo abſit : nan 

iuducit ſimilitudiutm Infinitt, & impedit compreven. 
onem : T hat is, | 


That, which conſiſts of more Parts, and thoſe Djviſill, 
is greater, and more One, than what is made up of 
fewer; for all things, when they are look'd upon 
piece meal, ſeem greater; whence alſo a plurality of 
Parts make ihew of a Bulk conſiderable, which! 
Plurality of Parts eſfects more ſtrongly, if they bei 

no certain Order, for it then reſembles an Inf 
and hinders the comprehending of them. 


Hs Colour ſeemeth palpable, for it is not Plus. 

L ULiyof Parts, without Majority of Parts, that mak- 
etn the total greater; yet nevertheleſs, it often carries 
the mind away; yea, it deceiveth the ſenſe; as it ſeem- 
eth to the Eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead 
and continu d, than if it have Trees, or Buildings, or al 
_ Other marks, whereby the Eye may divide it. So when 
great-inoney'd Man hath divided his Cheſts, and Coyns, and 
Hage, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was. And 
therefore the way co amylifie any thing is to break it, aud 
to make Anatomy Of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine 
it according to /everal Circumſtances, And this maketi 
the greater ſhew, if it be done without Order, for Conjur 
fron maketh things maſter more. Aud beſides, what IS 
ſer down by Order and Diviſion, doth demonſtrate, that 
nothing is /efr aut or omitted; but all is there: Reon 
| | 
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kit be wit hout Order, both the Mind comprehendeth leſs 
that which is ſet down, and beſides it leaveth a Suſpi- 
cion, as if more might be ſaid than is ere d. | 
This Colour deceiveth, if the Mind of him that is to 
be perſwaded, do of it ſelf overconceive or prejuage of 
the Greatneſs of any thing; for then the breakag of it 
will make it ſeem /eſs, becauſe it makes it to appear 
moreaccording to the Truth. And therefore it a Man 
be in Sickzeſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer wit h- 
out a Clock, or Hourglaſs, than with it: for the Mind 
doth value every moment; and then the Hour doth ra- 
ther /m up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
dead Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the Eye 
hath pre- conceivꝰd it ſhorter, than thetruth: and the fru- 
#rating of that maketh it ſeem longer than the truth. 
Therefore, if any Man have an over-great Opinion of any 
thing, then if another think, by breabing it into ſeve- 
ral Conſiderations, he ſhall make it ſeem greater to him, 
he will be deceiv'd. And therefore in ſuch Caſes, it is 
not ſafe to di vide, but to extol the Entire ſtill in general. 

Another Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, is, when 
tie Matter broken, or divided, is not comprehended by the 
Snſe, or made at once in reſpect of the diſtracting or 
featterng of it: and being entire, and not divided, is 
comprehended. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
Lande will ſhew more than in one groſs Heap: ſo as the 
Heaps be all upon one Table to be ſeen at once, other- 
ike not. As Flowers, growing ſcatter'd in divers Beds, 
wil ſhew more, than it they did grow in e Bed. fo 
all thoſe Beds be within a Plot, that they be object 
toview ar once; otherwiſe not. And therefore Men, 
Wioſe Livin g lycth together in one Shire, are commonly 
counted greater landed, than thoſe, whoſe Livings are 
455d, though it be more; becauſe of the Natice and 
Comprehenſton. | 

Athird Caſe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which is 
ot ſo properly a Caſe or Reprehenſios, as it is a count er 

| £47, being in effect as large as the Colour it ſelf is, 
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8 4A Table of the Colours 
Onmis compoſitio indigentiæ cujuſdam videtur efſe particys, 
Thet every Compoſition ſeems to partake. of a certain 
want; becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the turn, i 
were ever beſt; but it is the Defect and Imperfection gf 
things that hath brought in that help to piece them in 
as it is ſaid, Martha, Martha, attend; 
Luk 10. 41, 42. 4d plurima, unum ſufficit : that is, Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
many things; one thing is ſufficient. So likeyik 


-herenpon Æſop fram'd the Fable of the Fox and the 
Ct; wherein the Fox bragg'd, what a zzmber of ſh;f: 


and devices he had, to get from the Hounds; and the 
Cat faid, He had but one, which was to climb a Tru; 
which in proof was better worth thanall the reſt; where. 


of the Proverb grew, 
Multa novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 


Reynard the Hounds to ſcape had fhifts not ſinall, 
Cri:0lkin only one, as good as all. 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe to 

ifs, That a good ige Friend is a better help at a pat), 
rham all theStratagems aud Policies of Man's own Wit, % 
it falleth out to bea commer Error in Negotiating v her 
as Men have many Reaſons to /a4nce or per ſmade, thi 


- ftrive commonly to utter, and nſe them ai at on, 


*ich weaknerh them. For it argueth, as was faid, a 


 needineſs in every of the Reajons by it felt, as if one dit 


not truſt to any of them, but fled from o to arcther, 
helping himſelf only with that, = 


Er qua non profſunt fingula, multa juvant. 


And what help'd not loc before, 
Doth help full well, when 1ovn'd with more. 


Indeed, 


of Good 4nd Evil. 2 
Indeed, in a ſet Speech in an Aſſembly, it is expected, 
; Man ſhonld uſe all his Reaſons in the Caſe he hand- 
Jeth: but in private Perſuaſions it is always a great 
Error. LD Es 5 23 

A fourth Caſe, wherein this Colour may be reprehended 
55 in reſpect of that ſame vis unita fortior, the acknow- 
ledg d ſtrength of an united Power; according to the 
Tale of the FRENC H King, who, when the Empe- 
o Embaſſador had recited his Maſter's Style at large, 
which conſiſteth of many Countries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other Mi- 
ters, to repeat over FRANCE as many times as the 
other had recited the ſeveral Dominions; intending, it 
was equivalent with them all, and more compacted and 
8 

There is alſo appertaining to this Colour another Point, 
| why breaking of a thing doth help it; not by way ot 
adding a ſhew of Magnitude unto it, but a note of Ex- 
clency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where you 
ſal find ſuch a Concurrence; Great, but not compleat : tor 
i ſeems a leſs work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
ting in his kind greater than ordinary, than to make a 
8 /:17e Compoſition. Vet, if it be zarrowly conſider'd, 

this Colour will be reprehended, or encounter'd, by impu- 
ting to all Excellencies in Compoſitions a kind of Poverty, 
or (at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Feopardy: for from that, 
Which is excellent in Greatneſs, ſomewhat may be rakes, 
| or there may be a Decay, and yet ſufficient left; hut 
tom that which hath his price in Compoſition, if you 
tale away any thing, or any Part do fail, all is Dij- 


Face. 


2 Cujus 
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6. Cujus Privatio bona, Malum: cujus Privatio mali 
Bonum. This1s, 


That, whoſe Privation (or, the want of which) is Good, 
is in it ſelf Evil: that whoſe Privation (or, the want 
thereof) 1s an Evil, 1s 1n it ſelf Good. 


HE Forms to make it conceiv'd, that that was Evi, 
which is chang'd for the better, are, He that is in 
Helithinks there is no Heaven. Satisquercus; Acorns mere 
good, till Bread was found, &c. And on the other ſide, 
the Forms to make it conceiv'd, that that was good, which 
was chang'd for the worſe, are; Bona magis carendo quan | 
fruendo ſentimus: That is, we underſtand the Goodnek 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bona 
4 tergo for moſiſſima: i. e. Gaod things never appear intiur 
fall Beauty, tillthey turn their back,and be going ama, &c. 
The Keprehenſion of this Colour is, That the Good or | 
Evil which is remov'd, may be eſteem'd Good or Exil 
 eamparatively : and not poſitively or ſimply. So that if 
the Privation be Cod, it follows not, that the former 
Condition was Evil, but leſs Good : For the Flower or 
Blofjom 18 a poſitive Good; although the remove of it, to 
give place tothe Fruit, be a comparative Good. 80 i 
the Table of eh ſep, when the old fainting Man in the hes 
of the Day caſt down his Burthen, and call'd for Death; 
and when Death came to know his will with him, ſaid 
It was for nothing, biit to help him up with his Burthen again, | 
It doth not follow, that becauſe Death, which was the 
privation of the Burthen, was il, therefore the Burthen 
was good. And in this part the ordinary Form of malun 
peceſſarium, a neceilary Evil, aptly reprehended this Ci | 
tour: For privatio mals neceſjarit eſt mala, the privation | 
of a NCCCiary Evil is Evil; and yet that doth not con- 
vert the; Nature of the neceſſury Evil, but it is Evil. 
Again it cometh ſometimes to paſs, that there is au 
eualit) in the change of prization, and (as it were) | 
Dilemmas 


of Good and Evil. 11 
Hemma boni, of the good; or, Dilemma * Corruptio uni- 
nali, of the Evil; ſo that the * Corrupti- 2 Zenerati 
1 of one Good is a Generation of the other. ” 


Sorti pater æquus utrique eft : 
Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


And contrarily, the 3 of the one Evil, is the 
caſon and commencement of another; as in Scylla and 
Charybdzs. 


7. Ouod Bono vicinum, Bonum: quod a Bono re mot um, 
Malum. That is, 


| What is near to Good, is Good: What is at diſtance 
from Good, is Evil. 


UCH is the Nature of things, that things contrary, 
and diſtant in Nature and Qualit); and alſo ſevered 
ad 4;5joyned in Place; and things like, and conſenting in 
galty, are placed, and (as it were) quarter'd together: 
Fir partly, in regard of the Nature, to ſpread, multiply, 
ad infect in ſimilitude ; and partiy, in regard of the 
Auure, to break, expel,and alter that which is diſagree- 
wleand contrary, moſt things do either efſ9ciate, and 
iam near to themſelves the ike, or (at leaſt) aſſimilate 
to themſelves that which approacheth near them, and do 
a0 drive away, chaſe, and exterminate their contraries. 
and that is the reaſon commonly yielded, why the mid- 
a Region of the Air ſhould be coldeſt; becauſe the Sun 
ad Stars are either hot by Direct Beams or by reflett;- 
. The direct Beams heat the upper Region; the refletted. 
cams from the Earth and Seas, heat the lower Region. 
That which is in the if, being farther diſtant in 
ſlace trom theſe te Regius of heat, is molt diſtant in 
lature, that is coldeſt, which is that they term cl, or 


* hot, 
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Wood, that grow near a great and ſpread Tree, is the 
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* Antiperiſtaſis is a Phi- hot, per Antiperiſtaſin;that is, en. 
8 ah 3 vironing by contraries: Which waz 
A — either Hem pleaſantly taken hold of by him, 
orCold is made more ſtrong who ſaid, that an honeſt Man ir 
in it ſelf, by the reſtraining theſe Days muſt needs be more bo- 
of the comrary. neſt than in Ages heretofore, prop- 
ter Antiperiſtaſin, becauſe the ſhutting of him in iht 
miaſt of Contraries muſt needs make the honeſter ſtronger, 
and more compact in it ſelf. | 

The Keprehenſion of this Colour is: — 

Firſt, many things of Amplitude in their kind do (x; 
it were) engroſs to themſelves all, and leave that which 
is zext them molt deſtitute. As the Shoots, or Under. 


moſt pined and ſhrubby Wood of the Field; becauſe the 
great Tree doth deprive and deceive them of the Sap and 
nouriſhment ; ſo be ſaith well, Divitis ſervi maxime ſeri, 
That rich Mens Servants are the greateſt Slaves: And 
the Compariſon was Pleaſant to him, that compar 
Courtiers attendant in the Courts of Princes, without 
great Place or Office, to Faſting-days; which were next 
the Heoly-days ; but otherwiſe were the leaneſt Days in 
all the Week. 

Another Keprehenſion is, that things of Greatneſs and 
Predominancy, though they do not extenuate the thing 
adjoyning in /ubſtances, yet they drown them, and % 
cure them in ſhem and appearance. And therefore tit 
Aſtronomers lay; that, whereas in all other Planets cu. 
junction is the perfecteſt Amity, the Sum contrariwile h 


4 


2694 by Aſpect, but evil by Conj unction. . | 

A third Kcprebenſion is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, Sometimes for Cenccalment, ſometimes tor Prot ectui Wi 
AndGeod to Evi tor Converſion and Reformation. So Hy. 
ite draweth near to Religicn for covert and hiding it fell 


6 2 £ * * a * „ * 
Se pe later ditlam proximitate Boni. 
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„dad Sauctuary-men, which were commonly inordi- 
We Men, and Malefactors, were wont to be neareſt 
„„ to Prieſts, and Prelates, and Holy-men: For the Majeſtiy 
in Mog things is ſuch, as the Confines of them are reve- 
end. On the other ſide, our Saviour charged with 
v- Wars of Publicans and Rioters, laid Matt. 9. it. 
e Plyſician æpproacheth the ſicꝶ rather than the whole. 


q uod quis culpa ſua contraxit, majus malum: quod ab 
externis imponitur, minus malum. That is, 


5 | 

hrt which a Man hath procur'd by his own De- 
„kult, is a greater miſchief (or Evil;) that, which is 
i WY vid on by others, is a leſſer Evil. 


(PHE Reaſor is, becauſe the ſting and remorſe of the 
5 Mind, accuſing it ſelf, doubleth all Adverſity: Con- 
u nrywiſe, the conſidering and recording inwardly, that a 


Mais clear and free from Fault, and juſt Imputationy 
doth attempt outward Calamities. For if the i be un 


it ese, and in the Conſcience both, there is a Gemina- 


air, it is a kind of Compoſition: So the Poets in Trage= 
den do make the m paſſionate Lamentation, and thoſe 
tht fore-run final Deſpair, to be accuſing, queitioninss 
and torturing of a Man's ſelf 


dene uniim tclamat Canſamnne ca put que mal or ute. 


dhe reiling doth confeſs her ſelf to be 
he cauſe and ſource v her ows miſery. 
ud contrariwiſe che extremities of more hy Perſonshave 
Re annihilæteù in the conſideration of their owa good 
ilery 9. Beſides, when the Evil cometh f 

"acre is left a kind of cvaperation of Grief, if it came 
man Injury either by indignation, and meditating c 
rege rom our ſelves r by expecting oi fore coſctc en 
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that Nemeſis and Retribution will take hold of the Au 


of our hurt; or, if it be by Fortune or Accident; yet there 
is left a kind of Expoſtulation againſt the Divine Power, 


Arque Deos atque Aſtra vocat crudelia Mater : 


The Gods and cruel Stars the Mother doth charge. 


But, where the Evil is deriv'd from a Man's ey 
Fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inwards, and ſuffocatet, 

The Reprehenſion of this Colour is: —_ 

Firſt in reſpect of Hope: For Reformation of our 
Fault is in nostra potectate, our own Power ; but amend 
ment of our Fortune ſimply is not: Therefore DemoFh 
nes in many of his Orætions ſaith thus to the People of 
Athens; That whichhaving regard tothe time pa#, is the 
worſe Point and Circumstance of all the rest; That as to the 
time to come, is the best. What is that? Even this, that 
by your Sloth, Irreſolution,and Miſ government, your afair 
are grown to this Decliaation and Decay: For, had you uid 
and erder'd your Means and Forces to the bet, and dont 
your Parts every way to the full; and not wit hatanding yon 
Matters ſhould have gone backward in this manner as the 
doʒ there had becn no hope left of Recovery or Reputatia 
But ſince it hath been only by your own Error, &c. So! 
pictetus in his Degrees ſaith, The worſt ſtate of Man in 
accuſe extern Things, better than that to accuſe a) 
Man's ſelf, and beſt of. all to accuſe ncither, 

Another KReprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpectd 
the well bearins of Evils, wherewith a Man can charge 
no body but -:»Jelf, which maketh them the 4%. 


eve fit, quod bene fertur onus : 


The Burthes light, that's on dijcicetly laid. 


And therefore many Natares, that are either extreanM 
proud, and will take no Fault to them el ves; or elle ver) 
þ | tri 
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ue, and cleaving to themſelves, (when they ſee the 
me of any thing that falls out 4, muſt light upon 
themſelves) have no other ſhift, but to bear it out well, 
and to make the leaſt of it ; For, as we ſee, when ſome- 
times a Fault is committed, and before it be known who 
is to lame, much ado is made of it; but after, if it ap- 
pear to be done by a Son, or by a Wife, or by a near 
friend; then it is light made of; So much more, when a 
Man muſt rake it upon himſelf. And therefore it is com- 
monly ſeen, that Women which marry Husbands of 
their own chuſing, againſt their Friends Conſent, if they 


e 


he never ſo ill u, yet you ſhall ſeldom ſee them com- 
-, but /ct 2 good Face on it. | 
of W's. uod 77 & virtute noſt ra partum eſt g Maj iss Bo- 
the mum Cuod ab alieno beneficio, gel ab indulgentia Fore 


tine, delatum eſt; Minus Bonum. That is, 


hat which is gotten by our own Pains and Induſtry, 


als 

12s 2 77c4ter Good; that which comes by another Man's 
le oorteſie, or the Indulgenceof Fortune, is a l r Good, 
0 . | | | 

they HE Reaſons are, 

in Firſt, The future Hope: Becauſe in the Favour of 


hers, or the good Winds of Fortune, Ve have no State, 
N Certainty, In our Endeavour, or Abilities, we have. 
0 as when they have purchas d us cc good Fortune, 
ſchare them as ready, and better eagea and environ'd 
0Procure another. „ 

The Forms be: Tou have mon this b Play. Yeu have 
oaly che Water, but you hade the RECCIPL £ Tor can 
Mae it agam, zf it be loſt, CC. 
Next, becauſe theſe Properties, which we enjoy by 
ebene fit of ot he n, Carry With theman Oi gata which 
Cmetha kind of burthen: Whereas the other, which we 
ire from our [el YVES, are like The free f Patciits., Abſqque 
an; jag nde reddende, without niading any R Hitution. And 
56 they proceed from Fortune, or Prevideiice, yet they 
=" = O {ce 
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ſeem to touch us ſecretly with the Reverence of the g. 
vine Power, whoſe Favours we tafte, and therepore 
work a kind of Religious Fear and Reſtraint : Wherey, 
in the other kind, that comes to paſs, which the Py. 
phet ſpeaketh, Ezek. Lerantur, exaltant, immol am plqi 
ſuis & {acrificant reti ſuo: Men are glad, they rejna 
they fer to their Toils, and ſacrifice to their Nets, 
Thirdly, Becauſe that, which cometh untousmith. 
out our mn Virtue, yieldeth not that Commendation aul 
Reputation: For Actions of great Felicity may draw mn. 
der, but praiſe leſs; as Cicero ſaid to Ceſar, One min. 
mur, habemus, que laudemus, expectamus: That in 
They had what they might wonder at; but expeſel 
what they might praiſe. N | 
Fourthly, Becauſe the Purchaſes of our emn Induſi 
are joyn'd commonly with Labour and Strife; which 
gives an Edge and Appetite, and makes the Fruitiongf 
our Deſires more pleaſant. Suavis cibus à venatu: Ve. 
niſon is ſect of ones own killing. 
On the other ſide, there be four Counter- Colours ty 
this Colour, rather than Reprehenſions; becauſe theyh 
as large as the Colour it ſelf. | 
Firſt, Becauſe Flicity ſeemeth to be a Character ofth 
Favour and Love of the Divine Powers ; andaccordins 
ly works bothof Confidence in our ſelves, and Reſpect u 
Authority from others, And this Felicity extendethy 
many cajual things; whereunto the Care and Virtud 
Man cannot tend; and therefore ſeemeth to beat la 
Gocd. As when Ceſar {aid to the Sailer ; Ceſare 
portas, & fortunam ejus;, That he carry'd Cæſar and b 
Fortune: If he had ſaid, Er virtutem ejus, and his alan, 
It had been [mail Comport againlt a Tempeſt; other 
than it it might ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune. 
Next, whatloever is done by Virtae and Iadiffin 
ſeems to be done by a kind of Habit and Art; ail 
thereupon open to be wmated and {ollon?d + Whered 
Felicity is imitavle. So we generally ſee, that things dl 
Nature ſcem more excellent than things of Ar, becank 
” they 
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> Di. ey be imitable; for, Quod Imitabile eſt, potentia qua- 
ere dam vulgatum off . What is imitable, is by a certain Power 
Teas, BY nade known abroad. 

Px. Thirdly, Felicity commendeth thoſe Things which come 
„ without our Own Labour: For they ſeem Gifts, and the 
che or hers ſeem Penny- worths. Whereupon Plutarch ſaith ele- 
. gantly of the Acts of Timoleon, who was ſo fortunate, 
ich compared with the As of Ageſilaus and Epaminondas, 
an That they were lite Homer's Verſes ; they ran ſo eaſily, and 


ſonell, And therefore it is the Hord we give unto Poeſie, 
terming it a happy Vein; becauſe Facility ſeemeth ever io 
come from Happineſs. 1 

Fourthly, This ſame preter ſpem, vel eæpectatum, when 
Things happen beſides Hope or Expectation, it doth in- 
creaſe the Price and Pleaſure of many Things; and this 
cannot be incident to thoſe Things that proceed from our 


own Care, and Compaſſing. 


7 
Ve. 

10. Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gradus Dimi- 
7s to mtionis : Et rurſus, Gradus inceptionis major videturn, 
ej quam Gradus Incrementi : That is, 

1 tie rie Degree of Privation ſcems greater than the Degree 
in of Diminution: And again, the Degree of Inception, 
a 


fa » pie: ſeems greater than the Degice of 
ncreaſe. 


Tis a Poſition in the Mathematicks, that there is no Pro- 


Wen l bortion between ſomemhat and nothing: Therefore the 
db corce of Nullity and Quiddity, (or At) ſeemeth lar- 
. ger than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. A353 toa 
wik 


HMenoculus, it is more to loſe oze Eye, than to a Man that 
bach two Eyes. So, if one have loft Divers Children, it is 
mc Grief to him to loſe the laſt, than al the rc; he- 
ale he is Spes regis, the Hope of his Steak. And there- 


be 5 TOs 5 ; . 5 y : 3 

. ore Sa, hen te brought her Three Books and had 

25 OO berned 7 ws, Cid double the whole Price of both the other; 

auſe becauſe che burning of that had been radu, DYIU MIO; S 4 
— — ad 7 


9 2 Degree 
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Degree of Privation, and not Diminutionis, of Diminy. 
tion. | | | 

This Colour 15 reprehended. 

Firſt, in thoſeThings,theU/e andService whereof reſteth 
in ſufficiency, competency, Or determinate quantity: As if a 
Man be to pay one hundred Pounds upon Penalty, it is more 
to him to want twelve Pence, than after that twelve Pence, 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings more. 80 
the decay of a Man's Eſtate ſeems to be moſt touched in the 

Degree, when he firſt grows behind, more than afterward, 
when he proves thing worth. And hereof the com- 
mon Forms are; Sera in funds pat ſimonia; Or, It is too latt 
to pinch when the Purje is at the bottom; and, as good never 
a whit as never the better. | | 

It is reprehended allo in reſpect of that Notion, Co. 
ruptio unius, generatio alterius : That the Corruption of 
one ting is the Generation of another. So that Grady 

Privationis, the Privative Degree is many times leſs Ma. 
ter, becauſe it gives the Cauſe and Motive to ſome en 
Courſe. As when Demoſthenes reprehended the People 
for hearkning to the Conditions offered by K Philip, being 
not hezourable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but Element, 
of their Sloth and Weakneſs ; which if they were taken away, 
aVeceſſuy would reach them ſtronger Reſolutions. So Doctor 
Hector was wont to ſay to the Dames of London, whe 
they complained, they were they could not tell how, hut 
yet they could not eadure to take any Medicine, he 
would tell them, their way was only to be Sick; ju 
then they world be glad to take any Medicine. 

_ Thidly, this Colour may be reprehended in reſped 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſitive than the De. 
erce of Privation ; tor in the Mind of Men, Gradus Di. 
minions, the Degree of Decreaſe may wor k a waverin 
between Hepe and Fear, and keep the Mind in ſuſpenct 
from ſettliug, and accommodating in Paticnce, and Rt 
ſolſeti bi. Hercof the common F ms are 5 Better (1 
out, thin ali. s as; make or Mar, CN, 


þof 


me 
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For the ſecond Branch of this Colour, it depends upon- 
the ſame General Reaſon : Hence grew the Common Place 
of extolling the beginning of every thing ; 


Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet. 


He bath his Work half done, _ | 
hoe re hath well begun. 


This made the Aſcrologer ſo idle, as to judge of Man's 
Nature, and Deſtiny by the Conſtellation of the Moment 
of his Nativity, or Conception. 3 

This Colour is reprehended, becauſe many Inceptions are 
but (as Epicurus termeth them) Tentamenta, that is, im- 
perfect Offers, and Efſays, which vaniſh, and come to no 
ſubſtance, without any iteration; ſo as, in ſuch Caſes, the 


ſecond Degree ſeems the worthieſt; as the Body- Horſe in the 


Cart, that draweth more than the Fore- Horſe. Here= 
of the common forms; The ſecond Blow makes the Fray. 
The ſecond Word makes the Bargain. Alter principinin: dedit, 
alter modum abſtulit, &c. The one began, the other kepc 
no mean. „ | 1 

Another Reprehenjion of this Colour, is in reſpec of De- 
fatigation, which makes Perſeverance of greater Dignity 
than Inception : For Chance or Inſtintt of Nature may cauſe 
inception : But ſertled Affection, or Judgment, maketh the 
Continuance. | 

Thirdly, This Colour is reprehended in ſuch Things, 
which have a Natural Courſe and Indination contrary to 
an Inception: So that the Inception is continually evacu- 
ated and gets no ſtart; but there hehoveth perpetua Ia- 
ceptio, that there be always a beginning; as in the com- 
mon Forms: Non progredi, eſt regredi. Not to go for- 
ward, 7s to go backward. Qui non proficit, deficir. He 
who makes xo Progreſs, decays. Running againſt an Hill; 
Rowing againſt the Stream, or with the Hill, then che 
Degree of Iaception is more than all the reſt. 


073 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, This Colour is to be underſtood of Gray, 
Inceptionis a potentia ad actum comparati, non oradus 6 
atu ad Incrementum ; Of the Degree of Inception, in cm. 
pariſon of the Power with the AR, not of the Degree fron 
the AR to the Increaſe. For otherwiſe, Major vide 
gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad actun, 


The Degree from Impotency to Potency, ſeems greater, 
than from the Power to the AQ. 


11. Qudod laudant homines & celebrant, bonum; quod vit. 
perant, & reprehendunt, malum. | 


11. That which Men praiſe and celebrate, is good; that 
which they diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. 
Nis Colour deceives four ways, v:z. either through 
Ignorance, or through want of Integrity; or 
through particular Reſpect and Faction, or through the 
natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe, or diſpraiſe. 
Firſt, Through Ignorance; for what ſignifies the Judg- 
ment of the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 
Good and Evil? Phocion knew well enough, who, 
when the People applauded him more than ordinary, 
asked, Whether he had done any Thing amiſs ? Secondly, 
Through want of Integrity; for-: thoſe that praiſe and 
diſpraiſe commonly carry on their own Delſigas and 
don't ſpeak what they think. | 


Laudat venales Jui vult extrudere merces. 
Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off. 


It is naught, it is naught, ſays the Buyer; but when he 1 
gone, he vaumeth. 1 hirdly, Out of Partiality; for eve 
ry one knows, that Men uſe to Extol with immode- 
rate Praiſe thoſe that are on their own ſide, and to de- 


preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their Deſert. 


* 


Laſtly, Through a aatural Iaclination; for ſome Men ate 


"by 
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% Nature framed and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
4 lattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiff, captions 
». and moroſe; and when theſe commend or inveigh, they 
do but comply with their own Humours, not troubling 


om 

vr WF their Heads overmuch about the Truth of the Buſineſs. 

Mm 5 ; . . 2 * | | TID. 

* 12. Quod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum bonum; quod 


vero etiam ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum malum. 


12. That which draws Commendation even from Ene- 
mies, is a great Good; but that which is reprehended 
even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


a_ is F j 
| His Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundation, 


Truth extorts from us whatſoever we aſfirm to be againſt 
our Wills, and contrary to the bent and inclination of 
our Minds. 5 „ 
This Colour deceives through the ſubtilty, as well of 
Enemies as Friends: For the praiſes of Enemies are not 
always againſt their Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, but 
they chaſe to beſtow them in ſuch Caſes where they 
may create Envy or Danger to their Adverſaries. 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious Fancy, that 
if a Man were commended by another out of Spight, 
and with a miſchievous Deſign, he would have a Paſh 
riſe upon his Noſe : Beſides, ſometimes Enemies beſtow 
Praiſes, like Preambles as *twere, that they may the more 
freely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other ſide, 
this Colour deceives, from the craft of Friends; for 
they'll ſometimes take notice of the Faults of their Friends, 
and ſpeak freely of them; but they chuſe ſuch as may 
do them little hurt, as if for all the reſt they were the 
belt Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſe their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemies do 
their Commendations) as certain little Prefaces, after 
wich they may expatiate more freely in their Praiſes. 


That it may well be believed, that the force of 
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Lande, or Dll | rage 1 1 


Typhon, or a Rebel. 2 
The Cyclops, or the Miniſters of Terror. 5 
Narciſſus, or Self-Love. 0 
Sryx, or Leagues. | _ 
Pax, or Natuſ e. | 9 
Perfeus, or War. | 19 
Endymion, or a Favourite. 22 
The Siſter of the Giants, or Fame. "6 
Acteon, and Pentheus, or a Curious Mag. 25 
Orpheus, or Philoſophy. 26 
Cælum, or Beginnings. | 29 
Proteus, or Matter. 32 
Anno, or a Youth too forward. 34 
Tythenas, or Satiety. RT. DN - 
Fazo's Suitor, or Beſtel: Ste) PRIN | 36 
Cepid,. or an Atom. £5 37 
Diomedes, or Leal. Wes 2 oe { 40 
Daedalus, or Mechanic x 43 
Ericthonius, or Impoſture. 46 
Deucalion, or Reſtitution. 47 
Nemeffs, or the Viciſſitude of Things. ibid. 
Arbbioxs, or Battle. | 5 
Dionyſtus, or Paſſions. T 
Atalanta, Or Gain. 55 
Pramet hens, or the Statue of Man. 57 
Scyila and Icarus, or the Middle-way. 69 
Sybynx, or Science. 7 70 
Proſerpina, or Spirit. 74 
Afetits, or Counſel. 58 


The Sens, or Pleaſures. 79 
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I REFA CE. 


HE Antiquities of the firſt Age (except thoſe 
we find in Sacred Writ ) were buried in Oblivi- 
on and Silence : Silence was ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
lies; and Fables again were followed by the Records we 
now enjoy. Sothat the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Evidences of ſucceeding Times by the Veil of Fiction, 
which interpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe Things 
which Periſhed, and thoſe which are Extant. I ſup- 
poſe ſome are of Opinion, that my Purpoſe is to write 
Toys and Trifles, and to aſarp the ſame Liberty in ap- 
pling, that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which I 
might do (I confeſs) if I lifted, and with more ſeri- 
ous Contemplation imtermix theſe Things, to delight ei- 
ther my ſelf im Meditation, or others in Reading. 


Neither am I iznorant how Fickle and Inconſt ant 4 


Thing Fiction is, as being ſubject to be drawn aud 


preſted any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 
and Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply Things well, jet 
{0 as never meant by the fir ſt Authors. Bat I remember 
that this Liberty hath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the Reverence of Antiquity to their 


own Inventions and Fancies, have for the ſame Inteat 


| laboured to wreſt many Poetical Fables: Neither hath 
this old and common Vanity been uſed only of late, or now 
and then: For even Chryſippus /ong ago did (as an 


Interpreter 
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The PREFACE. 
Interpreter of Dreams ) aſcribe the Opinions of the Sto. 
icks to the Ancient Poets; and more ſottiſhly do the 
Chymiſts appropriate the Fancies and Delights of 
Poets in the 1 ransformation of Bodies, to the Exper; 
ments of their Furnace, All theſe Things, I fav, 1 
kave fuſficiently conſidered and weighed, and in then 
have ſeen and noted the general Levity and Indulgenct 
of Mews Wits above Allezories ; aud jet for all this 
T relinquiſh not my Opinion. 
Tor fir(t it may not be, that the Folly and Looſneſs 
of a few ſhould altogether detrat# from the reſpect due 
to the Parables: For that were a Conceipt which might 
favour of Profaneneſs and Preſumption : For Religion 
it felf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch Veils and Shu. 
&3vs : So that who ſo Exempts them, feems in a man- 
ner to interdict all Commerce between Things Divine 
asd Humane, But concerning Humane Wiſgom, I 
as indeed ingenuouſij and freely conteſs, that ] am in. 
eirzed ſu imag ine, that under ſome of the Ancient Ficti. 
ons lay couched certain Myſteries aud Allegories, even 
from their firſt Tavention, Aud I am per ſwaded (mu. 
ther raviſhed with the Reverence of Antiquity, or be. 
exufe ti fome Fables I find ſuch fingular Proportion 
b-twees the Similitude and the Thing ſianified ; and 
Fach abt and clear coherence in the very Strattare of 
them, and propriety of Names wherewits the Perſons 
or Aclors in thei are inſcribed and intitaled) that 
as Mein can conftantly deny, but this Senſe was in the 
Authors Iateut and Meaning, when they fir ſt invented 
them, and that thy purpoſely ſhadowed it in this 
fort : For h cen be ſo Stupid and Blind in the open 
Light, ai hen he hears hov Fame, after the Giants 
were det rated, ſprung up as their nounzeſt Siſter} 
1 


/ 
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yot to refer it to the Murmurs and Sediticus Reports 


of both ſides, which are wont 10 fly abroad for a time 


ifter the ſt uppreſſing of Inſurrections? Or when he hears 


how the Giant Ty phon, having cut out and brought 


arc) Jupiter*s Nerves, which Mercury ſtole from 
him, and reſtored again to Jupiter; doth not preſently 
perceive how fitly it may be applied to powerfal Re- 
bellions, which take from Princes their Sinews of Mo. 


ney and Authority; but ſo that by affability of Speech, 


and wiſe Edicts (the Minds of their Subjects being 


in time privil y, and as it were by ſtealth reconciled } 


they recover their Strength again? Or when he tears 


how (in that memorable Expedition of the God's a- 


gainſt the Giants) the braying of Silenus his Aſs, 


conduced much to the profligation of the Giants, doth 


not confidently imag ine that it was invented to ſhew 
how the greateſt Enterprizcs of Rebels are of tent imes 
diſperſed with vain Ramors and Fears. 


Moreover, to what Judgment canthe Conformity and 


Signiſication of Names ſeem obſcure ? Seting Metis, 
the Wife of Jupiter, 40th plaiuly ſignifie Counſel : Ty» 
phon, Inſurrection: Pan, Univerſalit): Nemeſis, Re- 


enge, and the like : Neither let it trouble any Maz, 


if jometimes he meet with Hiſtorical Marrat iuns, ur 
Aaditions for Ornaments ſake, or confuſion of 1 imes, 
or ſomething transferred from one Fable to another, to 
bring in a nem Allegory : For it could be nootherwiſe, 


ſceing they were the Inventions of Men, which lived 


in arverſe Ages, and had alſo diverſe Ends : Some be 


ing ancient, others neoterical ; ſome have an te 10 


Ihinos Natural, others to Moral. 


There is another Argument, and that no ſmall one 


BY! ber, to prove that theſe Fables contain ctstain hide 
| | att, 


* 
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den, and involved Meanings, ſeeing ſome of them are 
obſerved to be ſo abſurd, and fooliſh in the very reli. 
tion that they ſhew, and as it were proclaim 4 Pars. 
ble afar of: For ſuch Tales as are probable, they my 
ſeem to be invented for delight, and in imitation if 
Hiſtory. And as for ſuch as no Man would ſo much a 
#naz ine or relate, they ſeem to be ſought out for other 
Ends: For what kind of Fiction is that, wherein ju- 
piter is ſaid to have taken Metis to Wife; and, per. 
ceiving that ſhe was with Child, to have devoured 
her; whence himſelf conceiving, brought forth Pallas 
armed, out of his Head? Truly, I think there was ne. 
ver Dream (ſo different to the courſe of Cogitation, 
and ſo full of Monſtroſity,) ever hatch'd. in the Brain 
of Man. Above all Things, this prevails moſt with 
me and is of ſingular Moment; many of theſe Fables 
feem not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are ve- 
tated, and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others, 
For if it were ſo, that they took beginning in that Ae, 
and from thoſe Authors by whom they are delivered, | 
and brought to our Hands : My Mind gives me, there 
could be no great or high Matter expected, or ſuppo- 
fed to proceed from them in reſpect of theſe Originals, 
Bat if with attention we conſider the Matter, it will ap- | 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as Things | 
formerly believed, and received, and not as newly in. 
vented, and offered unto us. Beſides, ſeeing they art 
aiverſly relatea by Writers that lived near about one 
aud the ſelf fame time, we may eaſily percetve that | 
they were common Things, derived from precedent Me- 
mortals; aud that they became various, by reaſon of tht 
divers Ornaments beſtowed on them by particular Re. 
lations : Aud the conſideration of this muſt needs ” 
| | | cytaſt 
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muſe in us a great Opinion of them, as not to be as- 
counted either the effects of the Time, ar inventions of 
the Poets, but as ſacred Relicks, or abſtracted Airs of 
better Times, which by Tradition from more Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of the Grz- 
cians. Bat if any do obſtinately contend, That Alle. 
gories are always adventitially, and as it were by Con- 


fraint, never naturally, and properly included in Fa- 


bles, we will not be much troubleſome, but ſuffer thews to 
enjoy that gravity of Judgment, which I am fare they 
effect, although indeed it be but Lumpiſh, and almoſt 
Leaden, And (if they be worthy to be taken notice , 
we will begin afreſh with them in ſome other Faſhion. 
There is found among Men, (aud it gors for carrent,} 


 atwofold uſe of Parables, ana thoſe, (which is more to 


br admired) referred to contrary Ends; conducing as 
well to the folding up, and keeping of T bing s ander 4 
Veil as to the eulig htning and laying open of Obſcurities. 
But omitting the former, (rather than to undergo wrang- 


ling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as Things vag rant, 


and compoſed only for Delight,) the latter maſt queſt + 
oaleſs ſtill remain 4s not to be wreſied from us by any 
violence of Mit, neither can any (that is but meanly 
Larne d) hinder ; bat it muſt abſolutely be received, as 
«Thing grave, and ſober, free from all vanity, and ea- 
needing profitable, and nectſſar) to all Sciences. 
Ibis is it, 1 ſay, that leads the Underjianding of Man 
by an eaſe and gentle Paſſage through all novel and 
ajiraſe Inventions, which any way differ from commons 
recerved Opinions. Therefore in the firſt Ages (udea 
man) humane Inventions aud Conc! ſions which are 
Pon common, aud vulg ar, were nem, aud not generally 
lion) all Things were full of Fables, Haig ma's, 4 

| ravies, 
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The PREFACE. 

rables, and Similies of all ſorts : By which they ſouglt 
to teach, and lay open, not to hide and conceal Kon. 
edge; eſpecially ſeeing the Underſtanding s of Men 
were in thoſe Times rude and impatient, and almoſt in. 
capable of any Subtilties ; ſuch Things only excepted, 
as were the Object of Senſe, for as Hieroglyphick 
preceeded Letters, ſo Parables were more ancient thay 
Arguments, And in thoſe Days alſo, he that would il. 
luminate Mens Minds anew in any old Matter, and thut 
not with diſprofit, and harſhneſs, muſt abſolately take 
the ſame Courſe, and uſe the help of Similies. Where 
fore after all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus con. 
clude : The Wiſdom of the Ancients, it was either 
much, or happy: Much, if theſe Figares and Tropes 
were invented by Study ana Premeditation ; Happy, if 
they (intending nothing leſs) gave Matter, and Ot. 
caſion to ſo many worthy Meditations. As concerning 
ny Labours, (if there be any Thing in them which mi 
do good,) I will on neither part count them ill beſtow« 
ed, my purpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, or 
Things themſelves. Neither am I ignorant that this 
very Subject hath been attempted by others: But 10 
 fpeak as I] think, and that freely without Oſtentation, tht 

Dignity and Eficacy of the I hing, is almoſt loſt 9 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminoas, and full i 
Pains, whilſt not diving into the depth of Matters, bul 
Skilful only in certain common Places, have applied the 
Senſe of theſe Parables to certain vulgar, and gener 
# hings, not jo much as glancing at their true Vertut, 
genuine Propriety, and full Depth. I (if I be not di. 
cerved,) ſhall be nem ia common Things, Wherefur 
leaving ſuch as are plain and open, I will aim at fat- 
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Ich Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 
True Truch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery , 
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Invention's Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon ; 
Deep Moraliſt of Time, Tradition. 
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Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 


Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 


Say, (if Pythagoras believd may be,) i [| 
The Soul of Ancient Wiſdom lives in Thee, 
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(As SANDRA Or, Divination, 


P HE Poets Fable, that Apollo being enamour- 
ed of Caſſandra, was by her many Shifts and 
cunning Slights ſtil] deluded in his Deſire; 
but yet fed on with hope, until ſuch time 

| as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 

| pheſying ; and having by ſuch her Diſſimulation, in 
the end, attained ro that which from the beginning ſhe 
| fought after; at laſt, flatly rejected his Svit. Who find- 
ing himſelf ſo tar engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke again his raſh Gift, and 
jet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of a crafty Wench, an- 

nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, viz. that ſhe ſhonid e- 

rer foretel the Truth, but never be believed: So were 

her Divinations'always faithful, but at no time regarded; 
hereof ſhe Kill found the Experience, yea, even in the 
P 2 ruin 


2 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
ruin of her own Country, which ſhe had often fore. 
warned them of ; but they neither gave Credit nor Fat 
to her Words. This Fable ſeems to intimate the unpro- 
fitable Liberty of untimely Admonitions and Counſels: 
For they that are ſo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and 
dexterity of their own Wit and Capacity, as that they 
diſdain to ſubmit themſelves to the Documents of Apoll, 
the God of Harmony, whereby to learn, and obferve the 
Method and Meaſure of Affairs, the Grace and Gravity of 
Diſcourſe. the differences between the more judicious and 
more vulgar Ears, and the due times whea to ſpeak, and 
when to be ſilent; be they never ſo ſenſible and pregnant, 
and their Judgments never ſo profound, and profitable; 
yet in all their Endeavours either of perſwafion, or per- 
force, they avall nothing, neither are they of any mo- 
meat to advantage or manage Matters; but do rather i 
haſten on the Ruin of all thoſe that they adhere, or de- 
vote themſelves unto. And then at laſt, when Calamity 
doth make Men feel the event of Neglect, then ſhall they 
too late be reverenced as deep, foreſeeing, and faith- 
ful Prophets. Whereof a notable Inſtance is eminently 
{er forth in Marcus Cato Uricen(is, who, as from a Watch: 
tower, diſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
told the approaching Ruin of his Country, and the 
plotted Tyranny hovering over the State, both in the 
firſt Conſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in the Civil 
Content ion between Ceſar and Pompey, and did no good 
the while, but rather harmed the Common-wealth, and 
haſt ned on his Country's Bane ; which AA. Cicero wiſe- 
ly obferved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doth in 
theſe Terms excellently deſcribe, Caro optime ſentit, ſed 
nocet interaum Reipublice : Loquitur enim tanquam in He- 
publica Platonis, non tanquam in ſæce Romuli. Cato (ſaict 
he,) judgeth profoundly, but in the mean time damn 
fies the State; for he ſpeaks in the Common- wealth of 
Plato, and not as in the Dregs of Romulzs. 


TYP HON, 


| The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
” TYTPHON, or « Rebel. 


TUNO being vex'd (ſay the Poets) that Jupiter had 
J begotten Pallas by himſelf. without her, earneſtly 
er preſſed all the other Gods and Goddefles that ſhe might 
abo bring forth of her ſelf alone without him; and 
having by violence, and importunity obtained a Grant 
of dcbereof, ſhe ſmote the Earth, and forthwith ſprang up 
nd Dpbon, a huge, and horrid Monſter : This ſtrange Birth 
ſhe commits to a Serpent, (as a Foſter-Father,) to nou- 


, nim it; who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of Years, but 
e: be provokes Jupiter to Battle: In the Conflict the Gy- 
. ant getting the upper hand, takes Jupiter upon his 
o. Shoulders, carries him into a remote, and obſcure Coun- 


try, and (cutting out the Sinews of his Hands and 
Feet) brought them away, and ſo left him miſerably 
17 mangled and maimed. But Aercury recovering theſe 
of Nerves from Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them again to 
h. WW Jipiter. Jupiter being again by this means corrobora- 
ip ted, aſſaults the Monſter afreſh, and at the firſt ſtrikes 
|. him with a Thunder-bolt, from whoſe Blood Serpents 
were ingendred. This Monſter at length fainting, and 
flying, Jupiter calts on him the Mount e/£rma, and with 
| the Weight thereof cruſh'd him. 


Princes, and the rebellious inſurrection of Traytors in 
a State: For Princes may well be ſaid to be married 
to their Dominions, as Jupiter was to Juno; but it 
happens now and then, that being deboſhed by the 
long cuſtom of Empiring, and bending towards Ty- 
ranny, they endeavour to draw all to themſelves, and 
(contemning the Counſel of their Nobles and Sena- 
tors) hatch Laws in their own Brain; that is, diſpoſe 
| 0! Thinzs by their own Fancy, and abſolute Power. The 
| People (repining at this) ſtudy how to create, and ſet 
| ua Chief of their own Choice. This Project by the 
Lecret inſtigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doc 

| "=. the 


This Fable ſeems to point at the variable Fortune of 
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4 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
the moſt part take his beginning; by whoſe Conni. 
vence the Commons being ſet on Edge, there folloys 
a kind of Murmuring, or Diſcontent in the State, ſha. 
dow'd by the Infancy of Typhon, which being aursd by 
the natural Pravity, and clowniſh Malignity of the vulgar 
fort, (unto Princes, as infeſtuous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed Strength, and at laſt breaks out 
into open Rebellion, which (becauſe it brings infinite 
Miſchiefs upon Prince and People) is repreſented by the 
monſtrous Deformity of Typhoz : His hundred Heads ſig- 
nifie their divided Powers; his fiery Mouths, their in- 
flamed Intents ; his ſerpentine Circles, their peſtilent 
Malice in beſieging; his Iron Hands their mercilek 
Slaughters; his Eagles Talons, their greedy Rapines; 
his plumed Body, their continual Rumours, and Scouts, 
and Fears, and ſuch like; and ſometimes theſe Rebelli- 
ons grow ſo Potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſ- 
ported as it were, by the Rebels, and forſaking the chief 
Seats and Cities of the Kingdom) to contract their Power, 
and (being deprived of the Sinews of Money and Ma- 
jeſty,) betake themſelves to ſome remote and obſcure 
Corner within ther tDominions : But in proceſs of 
Time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with Moderati- 
on,) they may recover their Strength, by the virtue 
and induſtry of Mercury; that is, they may (by becom- 
ing Affable, and by reconciling the Minds and Wills of 
their Subjects with grave Edicts, and gracious Speech,) 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and Subſidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthelels, 
having learned to be wife and wary, they will refrain 
to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yet ſtudy 
how to ſuppreſs the Reputation of the Rebels by ſome 
famous Action, which if it fall out anſwerable to their 
Expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves weakned, 
and fearing the Succeſs of their broken Projects; be- 
take themſelves to ſome ſight, and vain Bravadocs, 
like the hiſſing of Serpents, and at Jength in deſpait 
betake themſelves to Flight; and then when they be 


Xp ' The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 5 
gin to break, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to purſue, 

and oppreſs them with the Forces and Weight of the 
Kingdom, as it were with the Mountain Aena. 


al 6 


in The CTC LOP S, or the Miniſters of Terror. 


he Hey ſay that the Cyclops, for their fierceneſs, and 

g. cruelty, were by Jupiter caſt into Hell, and there 
i- W doomed to perpetual Impriſonment; but Tellus per- 
it ſwaded Jupiter that it would do well, if being ſet at 
liberty, they were put to forge Thunder-bolts, which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo Painful and 
Iaduſtrious, as that Day and Night they continued Ham- 
mering out in laborious Diligence Thunder-bolts, and 
other [nſtruments of Terror. In proceſs of time Ju- 
piter having à conceived a Diſpleaſure againſt eAſcalapi- 
n the Son of Apollo, for reſtoring a dead Maa to life 
by Phyſick; and concealing his Diſlike, (becauſe there 
was no juſt Cauſe of Anger, the Deed being pious and 
famous,) ſecretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, who 
without delay ſlew him with a Thunder-bolt. In re- 
venge of which Act, Apollo (Jupiter not prohibiting it) 
Shot them to Death with his Arrows. | 
This Fable may be applied to the Projects of Kings, 
who having cruel, bloody, and exacting Officers, do 
frſt paniſh and diſplace them; afterwards by the Coun- 
ſel of Tellus, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, 
| and by the prevailing reſpect of Profit, they admit 
them into their Places again, that they may have In- 
| ſtruments in a readineſs, if at any time there ſhould 
need either Severity of Execution, or Acerbity of Ex- 
action, Theſe fervile Creatures being by Nature Crue 
el, and by their former Fortune exaſperated, and per- 
ceiring well what is expected at their Hands, do ſhew 
themſelves wonderful Officious in ſuch kind of Em- 
plopments; but being too Raſh, and precipitate in_ 
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6 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 


ſeeking Countenance, and creeping into Favour, do 
ſometimes take occaſion from the ſecret Beckonings, and 
ambiguous Commands of their Prince, to perform ſome 
hateful Execution. But Princes (abhorring the Fad, 
and knowing well, that they ſhall never want ſuch kind 
of Inſtruments,) do utterly forſake them, turning then 
over to the Friends and Allies of the wronged, to their 


Accuſations and Revenge, and to the general Hatred of 


the People; ſo that wich great Applauſe, and profpe. 


rous Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, they 


are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, to a 
miſerable End. 7, CO 


Colt. — 
— 
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NARCISSUS; or, Self. Love. 


hey ſay, That Narciſſus was exceeding Fair and 
1 Beautiful, but wonderful Proud and Diſdainful; 
wherefore deſpiiing ail others in reſpect of himſelf, he 
leads a ſolitary Eite in the Woods and Chaſes, with a 
few Followers, to whom he alone was all in all; amongſt 
the reſt, there follows him the Nymph Echo. During 
his Courſe of Life, it fatally ſo chanced, that he came to 
a clear Fountain, upon the Bank whereof he lay down 
to repoſe himſelf in the Heat of the Day. And har 
ing eſpied the ſhadow of his own Face in the Water, 
was ſo beſotted, and raviſhed with the Contemplation 
and Admiration thereof, that he by no means poſſible 
could be drawn from beholding his Image in this Glaſs; 
inſomuch, that by continual gazing thereupon, he plt- 
ed away to nothing, and was at laſt turned into a Flower 
of his own Name, which appears in the beginning o 
the Spring and is ſacred to the infernal Powers, Pluts 
Proſerpina, and the Furies. 

This Fable ſeems to ſhew the Diſpoſitions, and For- 
tunes of thoſe, who in reſpect either of their Beauty, oi 
other Gift wherewich they are adorned, and graced b 
W c Naturs 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
do Nature, without the help of Induſtry, are ſo far beſot- 
nd ted in chemſelves, as that they prove the Cauſe of their 
ne own Deſtruction. For it is the property of Men infe- 
d, ted with this Humour, not to come much abroad, or to 
nd be Converſant in Civil Affairs, eſpecially ſeeing thoſe - 
2m that are in publick Place, muſt of neceſſity encounter 
eir WW with many Contempts, and Scorns, which may much 
of WI dcjet, and trouble their Minds; and therefore they 
x. lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, and obſcure 
ey Life, attended on with a few Followers, and thoſe, 
12 ſuch as will adore, and admire them, like an Echo 
flatter them 1a all their Sayings, and applaud them in 
all their Words. So that being by this Cuſtom ſedu- 
_ ced, and puft up, and as it were, ſtupified with the 
Admiration of themſelves, they are poſſeſſed with ſo 
ſtrange a Sloth and Idleneſs, that they grow in a man- 
ner benumb'd, and defective of all Vigour and Alacrity. 
ad Elegantly doth this Flower, appearing in the beginning 
I; of the Spring, repreſent the likeneſs of theſe Men's Diſ- 
he poſitions, who, in their Youth do flouriſh, and wax fa- 
F mous ; bur being come to ripeneſs of Years, they de- 
it WH ceive and fruſtrate the good Hope that is conceived of 
12 WW chem. Neither is it impertinent that this Flower is ſaid 


to to be conſecrated to the infernal Deities, becauſe Men 
'n of this Diſpoſition become unprofitable to all Hamane 
V. Things : For whatſoever produceth no Fruit of it ſelf, 


but paſſeth, and vaniſheth as if ic had never been, (like 
the way of a Ship in the Sea,) that the Ancients were 
vont to dedicate to the Ghoſts, and Powers below. 


92 


8 7 X, or Leagues, 


HHH E Oath by which the Gods were wont to oblige 
themſelves, (when they meant to ratifie any Thing 
ſo firmly as never to revoke it,) is a Thing well known 
co che Velgar, as being mentioned almoſt in every = 
1 8, 


8 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
ble, which was when they did not invoke or call to 
witneſs any Celeſtial Majeſty, or Divine Power, but 
only the River Styx, that with crooked and Meandy 
Turnings incircleth the Palace of the infernal Dis. This 
was held as the only manner of their Sacrament ; and 
beſides it, not any other Vow to be accounted firm, 
and inviolable ; and therefore the Puniſhment to be in. 
flicted, (if any did Perjure themſelves,) was, that for 
certain Years they ſhould be put out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 
This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Pads 
of Princes, of which, more truly, than opportunely, 
may be ſaid, That be they never ſo ſtrongly confirmed 
with the Solemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 
for the moſt part, of no validity; inſomuch that they 
are made rather with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
port, and Ceremony; than to Faith, Security, and Ef. 
fect. Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of Affinity, as 
the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deſerts of each 
Part, and you ſhall obſerve, that with a great many, all 
theſe Things are placed a degree under Ambition and 
Profit, and the licentious deſire of Domination; and fo 
much the rather, becauſe it is an eaſie Thing for Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Deſires and un- 
faithful Vows, with many outwardly ſeeming fair Pre- 
texts, eſpecially ſecing there is no Umpire or Moderaror 
of Matters concluded upon to whom a Reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and proper Thing 
made choice of, for the confirmation of Faith, and that no 
celeſtial Power neither, hut is indeed Neceſſity, (a great 
God to great Potentates,) the Peril alſo of State, and 
the Communication of Profit. As for Neceſſity, it Bs e- 
jegantly repreſented hy Styx, that fatal and irremeable 
River; aud this Godheed did Iphicrates, the Athenian, 
call to the Corirmarion of a League; who becauſe he 
alone is found to ſpeak plainly that which many hide 
covertly in their Breaſts, it would not be amiſs to re- 
late his Words. He obſerving how the . 
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The Wiſdom of the Aucienbi 


jad thought upon, and propounded divers Cautions, 
cantions, Confirmations and Bonds, pertaining to 
Leagues, interpoſed thus: Unum, Lacedemonii, nobis 
vohuſcum vinculum & ſecuritatis ratio eſſe poſſit; ſi plane 
demonſtretis, vos el nobis conceſſiſſe, & inter manus poſuiſſe, 
ut vebis facultas lædendi nos, ſi maxime velletis, minime 
ſuppetere poſſit. There is one Thing (O Lacedemonians ) 
that would link us unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and be the occaſion of Peace and Security; which is, 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, that you have yield- 
ed up, and put into our Hands, ſuch Things as that, 
would you Hurt us never ſo fain, you ſhould yer be 
disfurniſhed of Means to do it. If therefore the Power 
of Hurting be taken away, or if by breach of League 
there follow the danger of the Ruin or Diminution of 
the State or Tribute ; then indeed the Leagues may 
ſem to be ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as it were con- 
firmed by the Sacrament of the Stygian Lake; ſeeing 
that it includes the fear of Prohibition and Suſpenſion 


from the Table of the Gods; under which Name the 


Laws and Prerogatives, the Plenty and Felicity of a 
Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients. 


GP 
P A N, or Mature. 


14 


MHH E Ancients have exquilitely deſcribed Nature un- 
L der the Perſon of Pan, whoſe original they leave 
doubtful ; for ſome ſay that he was the Son of Mer- 
cry, others attribute unto him a far different beginning, 
alirming him to be the common Off: ſpring of Pene- 
lopes Suitors, upon a Suſpicion, that every one of them 


bad to do with her; which latter Relation doubtleſs 


gave occaſion to ſome after Writers to Entitle this an- 


dient Fable with the Name of Penelope, a Thing very 


frequent amongſt them, when they apply old Fictions 
o ſogng Perſons and Names, and that many times 
=. 1 | | | abſurdly 
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all the Gods took Pains (by diſperſing themſelves il. 
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abſurdly and indiſcreetly, as may be ſeen here: For 

Pan being one of the Ancient Gods, was long before the 
time of Ulyſſes and Penelope. Beſides (for her Matrotal 
Chaſtity) ſhe was held venerable by Antiquity. Nei. 
ther may we pretermit the third Conceit of his Birth: 
For ſome ſay, That he was the Son of Fupiter and 
Hybris, which ſignifies contumely or diſdain. But how. 
ſoever begotten, the Parce (they ſay) were his Siſters, 
He is pourtrayed by the Ancients in this Guiſe; on 
his Head a pair of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo-. 
dy Rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
Shape biformed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goar's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enſigns of his 
Juriſdiction, to wit, in his Left-hand a Pipe of ſeven 
Reeds, and in his Right a Sheep-hook, or a Staff 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
Leopard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices were theſe: 
He was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all 
Rural Inhabirants : Chief Prefident alſo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Mercury, the Ambaſſador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
and Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
wont to Dance the Rough, and Frisk about him; he 
was accolted by the Satyrs and the old Sileni. He had 
Power alſo to ſtrike Men with Terrors, and thoſe eſpe- 
cially Vain and Svperſtitious, which are termed P- 
nick Fears, His Acts were not many, for ought that 
can be found in Records, the chiefeſt was, that he 
challenged Capid at Wreſtling, in which Conflict he had 
the Foil. The Tale goes too, how that, he caught the 
Gyant Typhen in a Net, and heid him faſt. Moreo- 
ver, where Ceres (grumbling and chafing that Profer- 
Pina Was raviſhed) had hid her ſelf away, and that 


to every Corner) to find her out, it was only his good 
Hap (as he was Hunting) to light on her, and a 
quaint the reſt where the was. He preſomed allo 10 
put it to the Tryal who was the beſt Muſician, he 0. 


* 
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Allo, and by the Judgment of Midas was indeed pre- 
ferred : But the wiſe Judge had a pair of Aſſes Ears 
privately chopt to his Noddle for his Sentence. Of 
his Love-tricks, there 1s nothing reported, or at leaſt 
not much, a Thing to be wondered at, eſpecially being 
among a Troop of Gods ſo profuſely amorous. This 
only is ſaid of him, that he loved the Nymph Echo 
(whom he took to Wife) and one pretty Wench more 
called Sirynx, towards whom Cupid (in an angry and 
revengeful. Humour, becauſe ſo audacionſly he had chal- 


lenged him at a Wreſtling) inflamed his Defire. More- 


over, he had no Iſſue (which is a Marvel alſo, ſeeing 
the Gods, eſpecially thoſe of the Male kind; were very 

Generative) only he was the reputed Father of a little 

Girl called Fambe, that with many pretty Tales was 

wont to make Strangers Merry; but ſome think that he 

did indeed beget her by his Wife Jambe. This (if any 

be) is a noble Tale, as being laid out and big-bellied 
with the Secrets and Myſteries of Nature. | 

Pan (as his Name imports) repreſents and lays open 

the All of Things or Nature. Concerning his Origi- 

nal there are two only Opinions that go tor Currant ; 
for either he came of Mercury, chat is, the Word of 
God, which the Holy Scriptures without all Contro- 

verſie affirm, and ſuch of the Philoſophers as had any 

imack of Divinity aſſented unto; or elſe from the 

confuſed Seeds of Things. For they that would have 

one ſimple Beginning, refer it unto God; or if a mate- 
rate Beginning, they would have it various in Power. 
do that we may end the Controverſie with this Diſtribu- 
tion, That the World took Beginning, either from 
Mercury, or from the Seeds of all Things. | 


Virg. Eclog. 6. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coact a. 


| 0!ing terrarumque, ani mæque, mariſque fuiſſent, 


Et 


12 The Wiſdom of the Ancients: 
Et liquids ſimul ignis : Et his exordia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mundi concreverit Orbis. 


For rich-vein'd Orpheus ſweetly did rehearſe 


Ho that the Seeds of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
Were all pact in the vaſt void Univerſe: 


\ 
' 


And how from theſe as Firſtlings, all had Birth, 


And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 


From tender Infancy ſo big became. 


But, as touching the third Conceit of Pan's Original, 
it ſeems that the Grecians (either by intercourſe with 
the Agyptians, or one way or other) had heard ſome- 
thing of the Hebrew Myſteries; for it points to the 
State of the World, not conſidered in immediate Crea- 
tion, but after the Fall of Adam, expoſed and made 
ſubje& to Death and Corruption: For in that State it 
was (and remains to this Day) the Off- ſpring of God 
and Sin. And therefore all theſe Three Narrations 
concerning the manner of Pax's Birth may ſeem to 
be true, if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed between Things 
and Times. For this Pan or Nature (which we ſuſpect, 
Contemplate, and Reverence more than is fit) took be- 
ginning from the Word of God by the means of con- 
fuſed Matter, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
Corruption. The Deſtinies may well be thought the 
Siſters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the Beginnings and 
Cortinuances and Corruptions and Depreſſions, and 
Diſſolutions, and Eminencies, and Labours, and Felicities 
of Things, and all the Chances which can happen unto 
any thing, are linkt with the Chain of Cauſes natural. 
Horus are attributed unto him, becauſe Horns are 
broad at the Root and ſharp at the Ends, the Nature of 
all Things being like a Pyramis, ſharp at the Top, For 
individual or fingular Things being infinite, are firſt 
collected into Species, which are many alſo; then from 
Species into Generals, and from Generals (by aſcending) 
are contratted into Things or Notions more geueral 10 
| | 5 that 


| 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to be coꝑtracted into au 
Unity. Neither is it to be wondred at, that Pan touch- 
eth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the height of Nature 
or Univerſal Ideas do, in ſome ſort, pertain to Things 
Divine, and there is a ready and ſhort Paſſage from Me- 
caphyſicks to natural Theology. — 

The Body of Nature is elegantly and with deep Judg- 
ment depainted Hairy, repreſenting the Beams or Ope- 
rations of Creatures; for Beams are as it were the Hairs 
and Briſtles of Nature, and every Creature is either 
more or leſs Beamy, which is moſt apparent in the fa- 
culty ot Seeing, and no leſs in every Vertue and Ope- 
ration that effectuates upon a diſtant Object, for what- 
ſoever works upon any Thing afar off, that may rightly 
be ſaid to dart forth Rays or Beams. 

Moreover, Pazx's Beard is ſaid to be exceeding long, 
becauſe the Beams or Influences of Cœleſtial Bodies do 
operate and pierce fartheſt of all; and the Sun, when 
(his higher half is ſhadowed wich a Cloud) his Beams 
_ out in the lower, and looks as if he were Beard- 
ed. a | 

Nature is alſo excellently ſet forth with a biformed 


Body, with reſpe& to the differences between ſuperiot 


and inferior Creatures. For one part by reaſon of theic 
Pukcritade, and Equability of Motion, and Conſtancy 
and Dominion over the Earth and Earthly Things, is 
worthily ſet ont by the ſhape of Man: And the other 
part in reſpe& of their Perturbations and unconſtant 
Motions, (and therefore needing to be moderated by 


tte Celeftial ) may be well fitted with the Figure of 4 
rute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains al- 


0 to the Participation of Species, for no natural Being 
lems to be ſimple, but as it were participated and com- 
pounded of two. As for Example, Man hath ſomething 
of a Beaſt, a Beaſt ſomething of a Plant, a Plant ſome» 
is of inanimate Body, of that all natural Things are 
ia very Deed biformed, that is to ſay, compounded of 
a ſaperior and inferior Species. 7 
It 
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i4 The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 

It is a very witty Allegory, that ſame of the Feet of 
the Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending Motion of 
Terreſtrial Bodies towards the Air and Heaven, for the- 
Goat is a climbing Creature, that loves to be hanging 
about the Rocks and ſteep Mountains ; and this is done 
alſo in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe Things which 


are deſtinated to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 


appear in Clouds and Meteors. „„ 

The two Enſigns which Pan bears in bis Hands, do 
point, the one at Harmony, the other at Empire: Fot 
the Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſtrate the Conſent, and Harmony, and diſcordant 
Concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
the Motion of the Seven Plahets: And that of the 


Sheep- hook may be excellently apply'd to the Order of 


Nature, which 1s partly right, partly crooked : This 
Staff therefore or Rod is ſpecially crooked in the up- 
per end, becauſe all the Works of Divine Providencein 
the World are done in a far fetcht and circular manner, 


ſo that one Thing may ſeem to be affected, and yet in- 


deed a clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
Joſeph into AÆgypt, and the like. Beſides in all wiſe 
Humane Government, they that ſit at the Helm do more 
happily bring their Purpoſes about, and inſinuate more 
ealily into the Minds of the People, by pretexts and ob- 


lique Courſes, than by direct Methods: So that all Scep- 


ters and Maſſes of Authority ought in very Deed to be 


crooked in the upper end. 


Pan's Cloak or Mantle is ingenioufly feigned to be: 
Skin of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: So tho 
Heavens are ſpotted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
Hands, the Land with Flowers, and every particula 
Creature aiſo is for the moſt part garniſhed with dive 
Colours about the Superficies, which is as it were a Mat 
tle nnto it. | | So 

The Office of Paz can be by nothing fo lively col. 
ceived and expreit, as by feigning him to be the G0 
of Hunters, for every natural Action, and ſo by conſe 

quence, 


The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 15 
quence, Motion and Progreſſion, is nothing elſe but a 
Hunting. Arts and sciences have their Works, and Hu- 
mane Counſels their Ends which they earneſtly hunt 
after. All natural Things have either their Food as a 
Prey, or their Pleaſure as a Recreation which they 
ſeek for, and that in moſt expert and ſagacious man- 
ner. 5 


Torva Leena Lupam ſequitur, Lupus ipſe Capellam. 
Horentem Cityſum ſequitur laſciva Capella. 


The hungry Lioneſs, (with ſharp deſire) 

Purſues the Wolf, the Wolt the wanton Goat: 
The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 

To have the Trifoil Juyce paſs down her Throat. 


Pan is alſo ſaid to be the God of the Country-Clowns, 
becauſe Men of this Condition lead lives more agreeable 
unto Nature, than thoſe that live in the Cities and 
Courts of Princes, where Nature by too much Art is 
corrupted : So as the ſaying of the Poet (though in the 
ſenſe of Love) might be here verified. 


— Pars minima eſt ipſa puella ſui. 


The Maid fo trickt her ſelf with Art, 
That of her ſelf ſhe is leaſt part. 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Mountains, 
becauſe in the high Mountains and Hills, Nature lays her 
ſelf moſt open, and Men moſt apt to View and Con- 
templation. | 

Whereas Pan is ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the 
Meſſenger of the Gods, there is in that a Divine My- 
kery contained, for next to the Word of God, the Image 
of the World proclaims the Power and Wiſdom Divine, 
as lings the Sacred Poet, P/al. xix. I. Czli enarrant Glo- 
"1AM Dei, at que opera manuum ejus zuaicat FHirmamentuis. 

| The 


ment ſheweth the Works of his Hands. 


becauſe the Souls of all Things Living, do follow their 


| how to keep a Mean, but always intermixes vain and 


16 The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 
The Heavens declare the Glory of God, and the Firm. 


The Nymphe, that is, the Souls of Living Things take 
great delight in Pan. For theſe Souls are the Delights 
or Minions of Nature, and the Direction or Conduct of 
theſe Nymphs is with great Reaſon attributed unto P 


natural Diſpoſitions as their Guides, and with infinite vn. 
riety every one of them after his own Faſhion doth leay, 
and frisk and dance with inceſſant Motions about her. 
The Satyrs and Sileni alſo, to wit, Youth and Old Age, are 
ſome of Pan's Followers: For of all natural Things, there 
is a lively, jocund, and (as I may ſay) a dancing Age, 
and an Age again that is dull, bibling, and reeling, 
The Carriages and Diſpoſitions of both which Ages, to 
ſome ſuch as Democritus was, (that would obſerve then 
duly,) might paradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
formed, as the gambols of the Satyrs, or the geſtures 
—  , -- 

Of thoſe Fears and Terrors which Pan is ſaid to h 
the Author, there may be this wiſe Conſtruction made: 
Namely, that Nature hath bred in every Living Thing 
a kind of Care and Fear, tending to the Preſervation of 
its own Life and Being, and to the repelling and ſhun- 
ning of all Things hurtful. And yet Nature knows not 


empty Fears with ſach as are diſcreet and profitable: 
So that all Things (if their inſides might be ſeen) would 
appear full of Paxick Frights: But Men eſpecially in 
bard, fearful, and diverſe Times, are wonderfully int 
tuated with Superſtition, which indeed is nothing elle 
but a Panick Terror. : 
Concerning the Audacity of Pan in challenging C.- 
pid at Wreſtiing : The meaning of it is, that Matter 
wants not Incliaation and Deſire to the relapſing and dil 
ſolution of the World into the old Chaos, if her Malice 
and Violence were uot reſtrained and kept in order, h 
the prepotent Unity and Agreement of Things gue 
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by Cupid, or the God of Love; and therefore it was a 
happy tura for Men, and all Things elſe, that in their 
Conflict Pan was found too weak, and overcome. 

To the ſame Effect may be interpreted his catching 
of Typhon in a Net: For howſoever there may ſome- 
tines happen vaſt and unwonted Tumours (as the 
Name of Typhon imports) either in the Sea or in the Air, 
or in the Earth, or elſewhere; yet Nature doth intan- 
ap dle it in an intricate Tail, and curb and reſtrain in, as 
e, tit were with a Chain of Adamant, the Exceſſes and Inſo- 


D lencies of theſe kind of Bodies. 
ere But forasmuch as it was Pan's good Fortune to find 
ge, out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought little of it, 
no. which none of the other Gods could do, though they 
to MF did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that very ſer iouſſy; 


it gives us this true and grave Admonition, That we 
de. expect not to receive Things neceſſary for Life and Man- 
of vers from Philoſophical Abſt ractions, as from the grea- 
ter Gods; albeit they applyed themſelves to no other 
Study; but from Pan, that is, from the diſcreet Obſer- 
m vation and Experience, and the univerſal Knowledge of 
in! the Things of this World 4 whereby (oftentimes even 
10 by Chance, and as it were going à Hunting) ſuch Inven- 
un. £1005 are lighted upon. I 
not The Quarrel he made with Apollo about Mufick, and 
ing MI fie Event thereof contains a wholſome Inſtruction, 
le: vhich may ſerve to reſtrain Men's Reaſons and Judg- 
did ments with Reins of Sobriety, from Boaſting and Glo- 
in MW 7jing in their Gifts. For there ſeems to be a- twofold 
fz- Harmony, or Muſick ; the one of Divine Providence, 
e and the other of Humane Judgment; the Adminiftra- 
tan of the World and Creatures therein, and the more 
"Yo ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard and harſh; 
ter which Folly, albeit it be well ſet out with Alles Ears 3 
li. Jet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are fecrer, and do not 
ice openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a De- 
by ormity by the Vulgar. 


Laſtly, 
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18 The Wiſdom of the Anoients. 

Laſtly, It is not to be wondred at, that there is no- 
thing attributed unto Pan concerning Loves, but only 
of his Marriage with Echo: For the World or Nature 
doth enjoy it ſelf, and in it ſelf all Things elſe. Noy 
he that Loves would enjoy ſomething, but where there 


is enough, there is no Place left to deſire. Therefore 


there can be no wanting Love in Pan, or the World, 
nor deſire to obtain any thing (ſeeing he is contented 


1 with himſelf) but only Speeches, which (if plain) 


may be intimated by the Nymph Echo; or if more quaint 
by Syrinx. It is an excellent Invention that Pan, or 
the World is ſaid to make choice of Echo only (above 
all other Speeches or Voices) for his Wife : For that 
alone is true Philoſophy, which doth faithfully render 
the very Words of the World; and it is written no 
otherwiſe than the World doth DiQate, it being no- 


thing elſe but the Image or Reflection of it, not add- 


ing any thing of its own, but only iterates and re- 
ſounds. It belongs alſo to the Sufficiency or Perfection 
of the World, that he begets no Iſſue : For the World 
doth generate in reſpect of its Parts, but in reſpect of 
the whole, how can it generate, ſeeing without it 
there is no Body ? Notwithſtanding all this, the Tale 
of that tatling Girl fathered upon Pan, may in very 
Deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this Fable : For 
by her are repreſented thoſe vain and idle Paradoxes 


concerning the Nature of Things which have been fre- 


quent in all Ages, and have filled the World with 
Novelties; Fruitleſs, if you reſpe& the Matter; Chang- 
lings if you reſpect the Kind; ſometimes creating Plea- 
ſure, ſometimes Tediouſneſs with their overmuch Prat- 


ling. 


 :PERSEVS 


P E RS E U, o Mer. 


ERS E Us is ſaid to have been employed by Pal- 
las, for the deſtroying of Meduſa, who was very 
jufeſtuous to the Weſtern Parts of the World, and 


ſter ſo dite and horrid, that by her only Aſpect ſhe 
turned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 


ſens therefore preparing himſelf for this noble Enter- 


his Heels, Pluto a Helmet, Pallas a Shield and a Look- 
ing-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding (although he were thus 
furniſhed) he went not directly to Meduſa, but firlt 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers fide were Siſters 
to the Gorgons, Theſe Gree from their Birth were 
Hoar-headed, reſembling old Women. They had but 
one only Eye, and one Tooth among them al] ; both 
which, ſhe that had occaſion to go abroad, was wont 
to take with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſeus ; and 
ſo finding himſelf throughly furniſhed for the effecting 
of his Deſign, haſtens towards Meduſa. Her he found 
e- bleeping, and yet durſt not preſent himſelf with his 
ti: WW Face towards her, leſt ſhe ſhould awake; but turning 
his Head aſide, beheld her in Pallas's Glaſs, and (by 
this means direRing his Blow) cut off her Head; from 
whoſe Blood guſhing out, inſtantly came Pegaſus, the 
Flying-Horſe. Her Head thus ſmote off, Perſeus beſtows 
on Pallas her Shield, which yet retained this Vertue, 
that whoſoever looked upon it, ſhould become as ſtupid 
25 a Stone, or like one Planet-ſtrucken. 
This Fable ſeems to direct the Preparati 


on and Order, 


that is to be uſed in making of War; for the more apt 
aud gonſiderate Undertaking whereof, three gr 
= Q 3 


ave and 
whole- 
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eſpecially about the utmoſt Coaſts of Hiberia. A Mon- 


Gorgons was Mortal, the reſt not ſahje& to Death. Per- 


priſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three 
of the Gods: Mercury gave him Wings annexed co 
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20 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
wholeſome Precepts (favouring of the Wiſdom of Pa. 
las) are to be obſerved. 

Firſt, That Men do not much trouble themſelves a. 
bout the Conquelt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing that 
private Poſſeſſions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rent Means :-For in the Augmentation of private Reve. 
nues, the vicinity of Men's Territories is to be conſide- 
red; but in the Propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of Vicinity. Certainly 
the Romars, what time their Conqueſts towards the 
Weſt, ſcarce reacht beyond Liguria, did yet in the Eaſt 
bring all the Provinces as far as the Mountain T aurys 
within the compaſs of their Arms and Command; and 
therefore Perſeus, althongh he were Bred and Boru j in 
the Ealt, did not yet refuſe to undertake an Expedition 


even to che uttermoſt Bounds of the Weſt. 


Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 
tives of War be juſt and honourable, for that begets 
an Alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that Fight, as in 'the 


People that Pay; it draws on and procures Aids, and 


brings many other Commodities beſides. But there 1s 
no Pretence to take up Arms more Pious, than the ſup- 
preſſing of Tyranny; under which Yoke, the People 
loſe their Courage, and are caſt down without Heart 
and Vigour, as in the ſight of Meduſa. 

_ Thirdly, It is wiſely added, that ſeeing there were 


three Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeu 


undertook her only that was Mortal; that is, he made 
choice of ſuch a kind of War as was likely to be effect 
ed and brought to a Period, not purſuing vaſt and end- 
leſs Hopes. 

The furniſhing of Perſeus with Neceſſaries was that 
which only 2dvanced his Attempt, and drew Fortune t0 
be of his tide ; for he had ſpeed from Mercury, coir 


cealing of his Counſels from Orcas, 155 Providence tron 
Pallas. | 


Neither 
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Neither is it without an Allegory, and that full of 
Matter too, that thoſe Wings of Celerity were faſtned 
to Perſeus's Heels, and not to his Ankles; to his Feet, 
and not to his Shoulders; becauſe Speed and Celerity is 


required, not ſo much in the firſt Preparations for War, 


as in thoſe Things which ſecond and yield Aid to the firſt; 
for there is no Error in War more frequent, than that 
proſecutions and Subſidiary forces do fail to anſwer the 
Alacrity of the firſt Onſets. 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave him, power- 
ful to make Men inviſible, the Moral is plain; but that 
twofold Gift of Providence, (to wit, the Shield and 
Looking-Glaſs) is full of Morality ; for that kind of 
Providence, Which like a Shield avoids the force of 
Blows, is not alone needful, but that alſo by which the 
Strength and Motions, and Counſels of the Enemy are 
deſcry'd, as in the Looking-Glaſs of Pallas. 

But Perſeus, albeit he were ſufſiciently furniſhed with 
Aid and Courage, yet was he to do one Thing of ſpecial 
Importance before he entred the Liſts with this Monſter, 
and that was to have ſome Intelligence with the Gree. 
Theſe Gree are Treaſons which may be termed the Si- 
ſters of War not deſcended of the ſame Stock, but far 
unlike in Nobility of Birth; for Wars are generous and 
heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and ignoble. Their 


\ Deſcription is elegant, for they are ſaid to be Gray-head- 


ed, and like old Women from their Birth; by reaſon 
that Traytors are continually vext with Cares and Tre- 
pidations. But all their Strength (before they break 
out into open Rebellions) conſiſts either in an Eye or 
in a Tooth; for every Faction alienated from any 
State, contemplates and bites. Beſides, this Eye and 
Tooth is as it were common; for whatſoever they can 
lara and know, is delivered and carried from one to 


another by the hands of Faction. And as concerning 


the Tooth, they do all bite alike, and ſing the fame 
Song; ſo that hear one, and you hear all. Perſeus there- 
tore was to deal with theſe Gree for the love of their 
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Eye and Tooth. Their Eye todiſcover, their Tooth to 
{aw Rumours and ſtir up Envy, and to moleſt and troy. 
ble the Minds of Men. 'Theſe Things therefore being 
thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes himſelf to the 
Action of War, and ſets upon Meduſa as ſhe ſlept; for 
a wiſe Captain will ever aſſault his Evemy, when he js 
unprepared and moſt ſecure; - and then is there good 
uſe of Pallas her Glaſs : For moſt Men, before it come 
to the Puſh, can acutely pry into and diſcern their Ene. 
mies Efate ; but the beſt uſe of this Glaſs is in the very 
point of danger, that the manner of it may be ſo con- 
ſidered, as that the Terror may not diſcourage, which 
is ſignified by thar looking 1ato this Glaſs with the Face 
turned from Meduſa. ; 1 
The Monſter's Head being cut off, there follow two 
Effects. The firſt was, the procreation and raiſing of 
Pegaſns, by which may be evidently underſtood Fam, 
that (flying through the World) proclaims Victory. 
The ſecond is the bearing of Meduſas Head in his Shield; 
to which there is no kind of defence for Excellency 
comparable; for the one famous and memorable AQ proſ- 
perouſly effected and brought to paſs, doth reſtrain the 
Mctions and Inſolencies of Enemies, and makes Envy 
her ſelf ſilent and amazed. | | 


— 


ENDIMIUCN, o 5 Favourite. 


T is ſaid, That Luna was in Love with the Shepherd 
Endymion, and in a ſtrange and nawonted manner 
bewrayed her Affection: For he lying in a Cave fra- 
med by Nature under che Mountain Latmus, ſhe of- 
tentimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his Com- 
pany as he ſlept; and after ſhe had kiſſed him, aſcen- 
ded up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his Idlenehs, 
and ſleepy Security, did not any way impair his Eſtate 
or Fortune; for [424 brought it fo to pals, * le 
95 . 8 
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alone (of all the reſt of the Shepherds) had his Flock 
in beſt Plight, and moſt Fruitful. Ex 
This Fable may have reference to the Nature and 


Diſpoſitions of Princes; for they being full of Doubts, 


and prone to Jealouſie, do not eaſily acquaint Men of 


prying and curious Eyes, and as it were of vigilant 
and wakeful Diſpoſitions, with the ſecret Humours and 
Manners of their Life; but ſuch rather as are of quiet 
and obſervant Natures, ſuffering them to do what they 


lit without further Scanting, making as if they were 


Ignorant, and percetving nothing but of a ſtupid Dif- 
poſition, and poſſeſt with Sleep, yielding unto them 
imple Obedience, rather than ſlie Complements; For 


| it pleaſeth Princes now and then to deſcend from their 
' Thrones or Majeſty (like Luna from the ſuperior Orb) 


and laying - aſide their Robes of Dignity (which al- 
ways to be cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of Bur- 
then) fainiliarly to Converſe with Men of this Con- 
dition, which they think may be done without Dan- 
ger; a Quality chiefly noted in Tiberius Ceſar, who 
(of all others) was a Prince molt ſevere; yer ſuch 
only were gracious in his Favour, as being well acquain- 
ted with his Diſpoſition, did yet conſtantly Diſſemble, 
as if they knew nothing. This was the Cuſtom alſo of 
Lewis the Eleventh, King of France, a cautious and 
wily Prince. 

Neither is it without Elegancy, that the cauſe of En- 
mon is mentioned in the Fable, becauſe that it is a 
Thing uſual with ſuch as are the Favourites of Princes, 
to have certain pleaſant retiring Places, whicher to in- 
vite them for Recreation both of Body and Mind, 
and that without hurt or prejudice to their Fortunes al- 
lo. And indeed theſe kind of Favourites are Men 


commonly well to paſs; for Princes, although perad- 


venture they promote them not cver to Places of Ho- 

nour, yet do they advance them ſufficiently by their 

Favour and Countenance : Neither do they affect them 

chus, only to ſerve their own turn; but are won 
| : | LQric 
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iarich them now and then with great Dignities, and 
Bounties. hh” | | 


— 


Tze Siſter of th GIANTS, or Fame. 


9 


T is a Poetical Relation, that the Giants begotten 
of the Earth, made War upon Jupiter, and the 
other Gods; and by the force of Lightning, they 
were reliſted and overthrown. Whereat the Earth 
being excitated to Wrath, in Revenge of her Chil. 
dren brought forth Fame, the youngeſt Siſter of the 


Giants. 


* 


Alam terra parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut prohibent) Cæo Enceladoque ſororem 


Progenuit ——— 


Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth | 
Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter, Birth. 


The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus: By the 
Earth, is ſignified the Nature of the Vulgar, alway: 
ſwoln and malignant, and ſtill broaching new Scandal 
againſt Superiors, and having gotten fir Opportunity, 
firs up Rebels and Seditious Perſons, that with imptous 
Outrage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſubvert 

their Eſtates ; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natural Dil 
poſition of the People till leaning to the viler for, 
(deing impatient of Peace and Tranquility,) ſpreal 
Rumours, raiſe malicious Slanders, repining Whilſper- 

ings, Infamous Libels, and others of that kind, to tic 
detraction of them that are in Authority: So as Re- 
hellious Actions, and Seditions Reports, differ nothing 
in Kind and Blood, but as it were in Sex only; tk 
one Tort being Matculine, and the other Feminine. 


ACTeAON, 
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N 7 | 
ICTEON and PENTHEVUS, or a Ca- 
f + rious Man. | | 


HE Curioſity of Men; in prying into Secrets, and 
coveting with an undiſcreet Deſire to attain the 


= knowledge of Things forbidden, is ſet forth by the An- 
hey cients in two other Examples: The one of Aeon, the 
rth other of Pentheus. F 
TY Actæon having unawares, and as it were by chance 
the MI beheld Diana naked, was turned into a Stag, and de- 


voured by his own Dogs. 

And Pentheus climbing up into a Tree, with a deſire 
to be a ſpectator of the hidden Sacrifices of Bacchus, was 
ſtrucken with ſuch a kind of Frenſie, as that wharſoe- 
ver he lookt upon, he thought it always double, ſup- 
poſing (among other Things) he ſaw two Suns, and 
two Thebes ; inſomuch that running towards Thebes, 
ſpying another Thebes, inſtantly turned back again, and 
| ſo kept ſtill running forward and backward with perpe- 
the tual Unreit. | h 


al Eumenidum veluti demens vidit agmina Penthens, 

mM | Et Solem geminum, duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas. 

Y Pentheus amaz'd, doth troops of Furies ſpie; 

i And Sun, and Thebes ſeem double to his Eye. 

| The firſt of the Fables pertains to the ſecrets of Prin- 

bi ces, the ſecond to Divine Myſteries. For thoſe that 

ke are near about Princes, and come to the knowledge of 

5 more Secrets than they would have them, do certainly 

1 incur great Hatred. And therefore, (ſuſpecting that 

0 they are Shot at, and Opportunities watcht for their O- 


rerthrow,) do lead their Lives like Stags, fearful and 
full of ſuſpicion. And it happens oftentimes that their 
a dervants, and thoſe of their Houſhold, (to inſinvate 
| 1 | into 
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ry a ſingular Deſcription of Philoſophy : For the Lis 
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into the Prince's Favour) do accuſe them to their Ne. 
ſtruction; for againſt whomſoever the Prince's Diſplez. 
ſure is Known, look how, many Servants that Man hath, 
and you ſhall find them for the moſt part ſo many 
Traytors unto him, that his End may prove to be like 
ens OS | 
The other is the Miſery of Pentheus: For that by the 
height of Knowledge and Nature in Philoſophy, hay. 
ing climbed, as it were into a Tree, do with raſh At. 
rempts (unmindful of their Frailty) pry into the Se. 
crets of Divine Myſteries, and are juſtly plagued with 
perpetual Inconſtancy, and with wavering and per. 
plexed Conceits: For ſeeing the light of Nature is one 
thing, and of Grace. another; it happens ſo to then 
as if they ſaw two Suns. And ſeeing the Actions of 
Life, and degrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
derſtanding, it follows that they doubr, are inconſtant 
no leſs in Will than in Opinion; and fo in like man- 
ner they may be ſaid to ſee two Thebes : For by The. 
bes (ſeeing there was the Habitation and Refuge of Pen- 
theus) is meant the end of Actions. Hence it comes 
to paſs that they know not whither they go, but as di- 
ſtrated and unreſolved in the Scope of their Intentions, 
are in all Things carried about with ſudden Paſſions of 


the Mind. | | 


——— 
— Ugo" 


O RPHE Us, or Philoſophy. 


HE Tale of Orpheus, though common, had never 

the fortune to be fitly applied in every Point. l. 
may ſcem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy : For 
the Perfoa of Or-phes (a Man Admirable and Divine, 
and ſo cxceliently skilled in all kind of Harmony, that 
with his ſweet raviſhing Muſick he did as it were 
charm and allore all Things to follow him) may cat- 


bours 
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zours of Orpheus do ſo far exceed the Labours of Hercu- 


” in Dignity and Efficacy, as the Works of Wiſdom, 
1th excel the Works of Fortitude. 
any Orphens for the Love he bare to his Wife, ſnatcht, 
like as it were, from him by untimely Death, reſolved to 
go down to Hell with his Harp, to try if he might 
the obtain her of the Infernal Powers. Neither were his 
ay. WW hopes fruſtrated : For having appeaſed them with the 
At. melodious ſound of his Voice and Touch, prevailed at 
ce. length ſo far, as that they granted him leave to take 


rich her away with him; but on this Condition, that ſhe. 
er: ſhould follow him, and he not to look back upon her, 
one till he came to the Light of the upper World; which 
em he (impatient of, out of Love and Care, and thinking 
of MW that he was in a manner paſt all Danger) nevertheleſs 
lu: violated, . inſomuch that the Covenant is broken, and 
ant WF ſhe torthwith tumbles back again headlong into Hell. 
in» Orpheus falling into a deep Melancholy, became a Con- 
he. temner of Women-kind, and bequeathed himſelf, to a 
n. ſolitary Life in the Deſarts; where, by the ſame Me- 
1c; lody of his Voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner. 
li. WW of wild Beaſts unto him, (who forgetful of their Sa- 
1s, vage fierceneſs, and caſting off the precipitate Provo- 
of MW cations of Luſt and Fury, not caring to ſatiate their 
Voracity by hunting after Prey) as at a Theatre in 
tawning and reconciled Amity one towards another, 
ſtanding all at the Gaze about him, and attentively 
lend their Ears to his Muſick. Neither is this all; 
for ſo great was the Power and alluring Force of this 
| Harmony, that he drew the Woods, and moved the 
very Stones to come and place themſelves in an order- 
iy and decent Faſhion about him. Theſe Things ſuc- 
ceeding happily, and with great Admiration for a time; 
at length certain Thracian Women (pollelt with the 
Spirit of Bacchus, ) made ſuch a horrid and ſtrange Noiſe 
with their Cornets, that the ſound of Orpheus's Harp 
could no more be heard, inſomuch as that Harmony 
which was the Bond of that Order and Society being 
diſlolved. 
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diſſolved, all Diſorder began again; and the Beaſt; 
(returning to their wonted Nature) purſued one ano. 


ther unto Death as before: Neither did the Trees or 


Stones remain any longer in their Places: And Orphey 
himſelf was by theſe Female Furies torn in Pieces, and 
ſcattered all over the Deſart. For whoſe cruel Death 
the River Helicon (ſacred to the Muſes) in horrible In. 
dignation, hid his Head under Ground, and raiſed i 
again in another Place. 
The meaning of this Fable ſeems to be thus: 0, 


pheus's Muſick is of two ſorts, the one appeaſing the lu. 


ternal Powers, the other attracting Beaſts and Trees; 

the firſt may be ficly applied to Natural Philoſophy, 

the ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. | 
The moſt noble Work of Natural Philoſophy, is the 


Reſticution and Renovation of Things corruptible ; the 


other (as a leſſer degree of it) the Preſervation of Bo- 
dies in their Eſtates, detaining them from Diſſolution 
and Putrefaction; and if this Gift may be in Mortal, 
certainly it can be done by no other means than by 
the due and exquiſite Temper of Nature, as by the me- 
lody and delicate Touch of an Inſtrument. But ſeeing 
It is of all Things moſt difficult, it is ſeldom or never 
attaincd unto; and in all likelihood for no other Reaſon, 
more than through curious Diligence and untimely Im. 
patience. And therefore Philoſophy hardly able to 
produce fo excellent an Effect in a penſive Humonr, 
(and that without cauſe) buſies her ſelf about Humane 
Objects, and by Perſuaſion and Eloquence, infinuatin} 


the love of Vertue, Equity, and Concord in the Mind 


of Men; draws Multitudes of People to a Soclet] 
makes them ſubject to Laws, obedient to Governmet,, 
and forgetful of their unbridled Affections, whill 
they give Ear to Precepts, and ſubmit themſelves ! 
Ditcipline; whence follows the building of Houſes 
erecting of Towns, Planting of Fields and Orchards 
with Trees and the like, inſomuch that it would 00 
be amiſs to ſay, That evea thereby Stones and Wood 

were 
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were called together and ſettled in Order. And after 
ſerious Trial made and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of 
4 Body Mortal, this care of Civil Affairs follows in his 
que Place: Becauſe by a plain Demonſtration of the un- 
evitable neceſſity of Death, Mens Minds are moved to 
ſeek Eternity by the frame and glory of their Merits. It 
is alſo wiſely ſaid in the Fable, that Orpheus was averſe 


from the love of Women and Marriage, becauſe the de- 
lights of Wedlock and the love of Children do for the 


moſt part hinder Men from enterpriſing great and no- 


ble Deſigns for the publick Good, holding Poſterity a 
ſufficient ſtep to Immortality without Action. 

Beſides, even the very Works of Wiſdom (although 
amongſt all Humane Things they do moſt excel) do ne- 
yertheleſs meet with their Periods. For it happens that 
(after Kingdoms and Common-wealths have flouriſhed 
for a time) even Tumults, and Seditions, and Wars a- 
riſe; in the midſt of which Hurly-burlies, firſt Laws 
are ſilent, Men return to the pravity of their Natures ; 
Fields and Towns are waſted and depopulated; and 
then (if their Fury continue Learning and Philoſophy 
muſt needs be diſ-membred ; ſo that a fe Fragments 
only, and in ſome Places will be found like the ſcatte- 
red Boards of Shipwrack, ſo as a barbarous Age muſt 
follow; and the Streams of Helicox being hid under the 
Earth, (until the Viciſſitude of Things palliag,) they 
break out again, and appear in ſome other remote Na- 
lon, though not perhaps in the ſame Climate. 
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C0 EL V M, or Beginnings, 


E have it from the Poets by Tradition, that Cæ- 

lum was the Ancienteſt of the Gods, aud that his 
Members of Generation were cut off by his Son Saturn. 
Saturn had many Children, but devonred them as ſoon 


[45 they were Born; Jupiter only eſap'd who being 


CONE 
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come to Man's Eſtate, thruſt Saturn his Father into Hell. 
and ſo uſurped the Kingdom. Moreover he pared of 
his Father's Genitals with the ſame Faulchion that Sa. 
turn diſmembred Cœlum, and caſt them into the Sea: 
from whence came Venus. Not long after this, ( Jupiter 
being ſcarce ſetled and confirmed in this Kingdom) was 
invaded by two memorable Wars. The firſt of the 
Titans, in the ſuppreſſing of which So! (who alone of 
all the Titans, favouring Jupiter's ſide) took exceeding 
great Pains. The ſecond was of the Giants, whom 
Jupiter himſelf deſtroyed with Thunder-bolts: And ſo 
all Wars being ended, he Reigned ſecure. 
This Fable ſeems enigmatically to ſhew from whence 
all Things took their Beginning, not much differing 
from that Opinion of ' Philoſophers, which Democriu: 
afterwards laboured to maintain, attributing Eternity 
to the firſt Matter, and not to the World. In which 
he comes ſomewhat near the truth of Divine Writ, tel- 
ling ns of a huge deformed Maſs, before the beginning 
of the ſix days Work. 1 
The meaning of the Fable is this: By Cælum may 
be underſtood that vaſt Concavity, or vaulted Compal 
that comprehends all Matter: And by Saturn may be 
meant the Matter it ſelf, which takes from his Parent 
all power of Generating ; for the univerſality or whole 
Bulk of Matter always remains the ſame, neither in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing in reſpect of the quality of its 
Nature: But by the divers Agitations and Motions of 
it, were firſt produced imperfect, and ill agreeing Com- 
politions of Things, making as it were certain Worlds 
for Proofs or Eſſays, and ſo in proceſs of Time a per- 
fect Fabrick or structure was framed, which ſhould 
Nil] retein and keep his Form. And therefore the Go- 
verament of the firſt Age was ſhadowed by the King- 
dom of Saturn, who for the frequent Diſſolutions and 
ort Continuances of Things was aptly feigned to de- 
vour his Children. The ſucceeding Government was 
decyphered by the Reign of Jupiter, who 3 
| (11015 
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thoſe continual Mutations unto Tartarus, a Place ſigni- 
fying Perturbation. This Place ſeems to be all that mid- 
dle Place between the lower Superficies of Heaven, and 
the Center of the Earth: In which all Perturbations, 
and Fragility, and Mortality or Corruption are frequent. 
During the former Generation of things in the time of 
Saturn's Reign, Venus was not Born: For ſo long as in 
the univerſality of Matter, Diſcord was better and more 
prevalent than Concord, it was neceſſary that there 
ſhould be total Diſſolution or Mutation, and that in the 
whole Fabrick. And by this kind of Generation were 
Creatures produced before Saturn was deprived of his 

Genitals. When this ceaſed, that other which wrought 
by Venus, immediately came in, conſiſt ing in ſetled and 

prevalent Concord of Things, ſo that Mutation ſhould 

be only in reſpect of the Parts, the univerſal Fabrick 

remaining whole and inviolate. 

Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down into 
Hell, but not deſtroyed and utterly extinguiſht, be- 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould re- 
lapſe into the old Chaos and interregnum again, which 
Lucretius prayed might not happen in his Time: 


Quod procul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans : 
Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat pſa. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 
That this Dooms-day be far remov'd from us; 
And grant, that by us it may be expected, 

| Rather than on us, in our Times effected. 


For afterwards the World ſhould ſubſiſt by its own 
quantity and power. Yet from the begin ling there 
was no reſt: For in the Cœleſt ial Regions there firſt fol- 


lowed notable Mutations, which by the Power of the. 


Sn (predominating over ſuperior Bodies) were ſo 
queted, that the fare of the World ſhould he conſer- 
ved: And afterwards (in inferior Bodies) by the ſup- 

R preiling 
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preſſing and diſſipating of Inundations, Tempeſts, Winds, 
and general Earthquakes, a more peaceable durable A- 
greement and Tranquility of Things followed. But of 
this Fable it may convertibly be ſaid, That the Fable 
contains Philoſophy, and Philoſophy again the Fable: For 
we know by Faith, that all theſe Things are nothing elſe 
but the long ſince ceaſing and failing Oracles of Senſe, 
ſeeing that both the Matter and Fabrick of the World 
are molt truly referred to a Creator. 


« 
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P ROT E U S, or Matter, 


i 


HE Poets ſay that Proteus was Neptune's Herds-man, 
a grave Sire, and ſo excellent a Prophet, that he 
might well be termed thrice excellent: For he knew 
not only Things to come, but even Things paſt as well as 
preſent ; ſo that beſides his Skill in Divination, he was 
the Meſſenger and Interpreter of all Antiquities and 
hidden Myſteries. The Place of his Abode was a huge 
vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every Day at Noon 
to count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then to go to ſleep. 
Moreover he that defired his Advice in any thing, could 
by no other means obtain it, but by catching him in 
Manacles, and holding him faſt therewith ; who never- 
theleſs to be at liberty, would turn himſelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes into the 
ſhape of Beaſts, and the like; till at length he were fe- 
ſtored to his own Form again. 
This Fable may ſeem to unfold the ſecrets of Nature 
and the properties of Matter. For under the Perſon of 
Proteus, the firſt Matter (which next to God) is the an- 
cienteſt Thing may be repreſented : For Matter dwells 
in the concavity of Heaven, as in a Cave. : 
He is 1xwune's Bond-man, becauſe the Operations aud 
Diſpenſadions of Matter are chiefly exerciſed in liquid 
Bodies. | 1418 
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ls, His Flock or Herd ſeems to be nothing but the or- 
A. dinary Species of ſenſible Creatures, Plants and Metals, 
of ia which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and as it were ſpend ic 
ble ſelf; fo that after the forming and perfecting of theſe 


Kinds, (having ended as it were her Task.,) ſhe ſeems 
Ik to Sleep, and take her Reſt, not attempting the Com- 
ſe, WI poſition of any more Species. And this may be the 
rl Moral of Proteus his counting of his Flock, and of his 
ſleeping, EY | 2 
Now this is ſaid to be done, not in the Morning, 
— vor in the Evening, but at Noon; to wit, at ſuch time 
ss is moſt fic and convenient for the perfecting and 
bringing forth of Species out of Matter, duly prepared 
and prediſpoſed, and in the middle, as it were be- 
an, MW tween their Beginning and Declinations, which we 
he know ſufficiently (out of the Holy Hiſtory) to be 
ew done about the time of the Creation: For then by 
las WM the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) Matter at 
vas the Creator's Command did congregate it ſelf (not by 
nd WW Ambages or Turnings, but inſtantly) to the Production 
ige of its Work into an Act and Conſtitution of Species. 
on And thus far have we the Narration of Proteus (free 
ep. and unreſtrained, together with his Flock compleat:) 
uld For the univerſality of Things, with their ordinary 
Structures and Compoſitions of Species, bears the Face 


er-Nof Matter, not limited and conſtrained, and of the 
all flock alſo of Material Beings. Nevertheleſs if any 
nes expert Miniſter of Nature, ſhall encounter Matter by 
the BW main force, vexing and urging her with Intent and 


Purpoſe to reduce her to nothing; ſhe contrariwiſe 
(ſeeing Annihilation and abſolute Deſtruction cannot 
re, be effected by the Omnipotency of God) being thus 
of Wl caught in the ſtraits of Neceſſity, doth change and 
„ura her ſelf into divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of 
11s Things, fo that at length (by fetching a Circuit as it 

were) ſhe comes to à Period, and (if the force con- 
od nue) betakes her ſelf to her for mer Being. The rea- 
id ben of which Conſtraint or Binding, will be more fa- 
11s | R 2 le 
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cile and expedite, if Matter be laid hold on by Mana- 
cles, that is, Extremities. Lf: 7 
Now whereas it is feigned that Proteus was a Pro- 
phet, well skill'd in three differences of Times, it hath 
an excellent Agreement with the Nature of Matter: 
for it is neceſſary that he that will know the Properties 
and Proceedings of Matter, ſhould comprehend in his 
Underſtanding the ſum of all things, which have been, 
which are, or which ſhall be, although no Knoy- 
ledge can extend ſo far as to ſingular, and individual 
Beings. e 


— 
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MEMNON, or a Youth too forward. 
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H E Poets ſay, that Memnon was the Son of Ayr 

ra, who (adorn'd with beautiful Armour, and 
animated with popular Applauſe,) came to the Troja 
War; where (in raſh Boldneſs; haſting unto, and 
thirſting after Glory,) he enters into ſingle Combat. 
with Achilles, the valianteſt of all the Grecians, by whoſt 
powerful Hand he was there ſlain. But Jupiter pitying 
his Deſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain laments 
ble and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fr 
neral Obſequies, Whoſe Statue alſo (the Sun refleCtii! 
on it with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is rt: 

ted, ſend forth a mournful Sound. 

This Fable may be apply'd to the unfortunate Deſt- 
nies of hopeful young Men, who like the Sons of Ai 
rora, (puffed up with the glittering ſhew of Vanity, 
and Oſtentation,) attempt Actions above their Strength, 
and provoke, and preſs the moſt valiant Heroes to com- 
bare with them; ſo that (meeting with their over. 
match) they are vanquiſh'd, and deſtroy'd : Whose 
untimely Death is oft accompanied with much Pit] 
and Commiſeration. For among all the Diſaſters that 
can happen to Mortals, there is none fo Jamentabl 

| a 
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and ſo powerful to move Compaſſion, as the flower of 
Virtue cropt with too ſudden a Miſchance. Neither 
hath it been often known that Men in their green Years 
become ſo loathſome, and odious, as that at their 
Deaths either Sorrow is ſtinted, or Commiſeration mo- 
derated; but that Lamentation and Mourning do not 
only flutter about their Obſequies, like thoſe Funeral 
Birds; but this pitiful Commiſeration doth continue. 
for a long ſpace, and eſpecially by Occaſions, and new 
Motions, and beginning of great Matters, as it were 
by the Morning-Rays of the Sun, their Paſſions and 
Deſires are renew'd. | 


wy 


TITHONUS, or Satiety, 


1. is elegantly feigned, that Tithonus was the Para- 
mour of Aurora, who (deſirous to enjoy his Com- 
pany) petition'd Jupiter that he might never die; 
but (through Womaniſh overſight) forgetting to in- 
ſert this Clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with- 
al grow old, and feeble ; it follow'd that he was on- 
ly freed from the condition of Mortality ; but for old 
Age, that came upon him in a marvelous, and miſe- 
rable faſhion, agreeable to the ſtate of thoſe who can- 
not die, yet every Day grow weaker and weaker with 
Age: Inſomuch that Jupiter (in commiſeration of that 
his Miſery,) did at length metamorphoſe him into a 

Graſs- hopper. 8 | 
This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious Character, or 
Deſcription of Pleaſure, which in the beginning, and 
as it were, in the Morning, ſeems to be pleaſant and 
delightfal, that Men defire they might enjoy, and 
monopolize it for ever unto themſelves, unmindful of 
that Satiety, and Loathing, which (like old Age,) will 
come upon them before they be aware. And fo at 
ialt, (when the uſe of Pleaſure leaves Men, the Deſire 
— AI and 
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and Affection not yet yielding unto Death,) it comes 
to paſs that Men pleaſe themſelves only by talking, 
and commemorating thoſe things which brought Plez- 
ſure uato them in the flower of their Age, which may 
be obſerv'd in libidinous Perſons, and alſo in Men of 
Military Profeſſions; the one delighting in beaſtly 
Talk, the other boaſting of their valorous Deeds, like 
Graſs-hoppers, whoſe Vigour conſiſts only in their 


* 
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FU NO'S SUITO R, or Baſeneſs. 


H E Poets ſay, that Jupiter, to enjoy his luſtful De- 
lights, took upon him the ſhape of ſundry Crea- 
tures, as of a Bull, of an Eagle, of a Swan, and of a 
Golden Shower; but being a Suitor to Juno, he came 
in a Form moſt ignoble and baſe, an Object full of 
Contempt and Scorn, reſembling indeed a miſerable 
Cuckow weather-beaten withRain and Tempeſt, numb'd, 
quaking, and half dead with Cold. | 
This Fable is wiſe, and ſeems to be taken out of the 
Bowels of Morality ; the Senſe of it being this, That 
Men boaſt not too much of themſelves, thinking by 
Oſtentation of their own Worth, to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into Eſtimation and Favour with Men. The 
Succeſs of ſuch Intentions being for the moſt part mea- 
ſur'd by the Nature and Diſpoſition of thoſe to whom 
Men ſue for Grace; who, if of themſelves they he en- 
dow'd with no Gifts and Ornaments of Nature, but 
are only of haughty and malignant Spirits, (intimated 
by the Perſon of Jano,) then are Suitors to know 
that it is good Policy to omit all kind of Appearance 
that may any way ſhew their own leaſt Praiſe or Worth, 
and that they much deceive themſelves in taking au) 
other Comſe. Neither is it enough to ſhew Deformit) 


* 
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in Obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo appear even abject 
and baſe in their very Perſons. | EN 


ET WY 


CUPID, or an Atom... 


HAT which the Poets ſay of Cupid, or Love, can- 
not properly be attri»uted to one and the ſelf 
fame Perſon; and yet the Difference is ſuch, that (by 
rejeting the Confuſion of Perſons,) the Similitnde may 
be receiv'd. | 


They ſay, that Love is the ancienteſt of all the Gods, 


and of all things elſe, except Chaos, which they hold 
to be a Contemporary with it. Now as touching Chaos, 
that by the Ancients was never dignified with Divine 
Honour, or with the Title of the God. And as for 
Love, they abſolutely bring him in without a Father; 
only ſome are of opinion, that he came of an Egg 
that was laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he begat the 
God, and all things elſe. There are four things attri- 
buted to him, perpetual Infancy, Blindneſs, Naked- 
neſs, and Archery. There was alſo another Love, 
which was the youngeſt of the Gods, and he, they ſay, 
was the Son of Venus. On this alſo they beſtow the 
Attributes of the elder Love, as in ſome ſort we'll apply 
uato him. „ 1 | 

This Fable tends, and looks to the Cradle of Nature, 
Love ſeeming to be the Appetite or Deſire of the firſt 
Matter, or (to ſpeak more plain) the natural motion of 
the Atom, which is that Ancient and only Power that 


Forms and Faſhions all things out of Matter, of which 


there is no Parent, that is to ſay, no Cauſe, ſeeing eve- 
ry Cauſe is as a Parent to its Effect. Of this Power or 
Virtue there can be no Cauſe in Nature (as for God, we 
always except him,) for nothing was before it, and 
therefore no efficient Cauſe of it. Neither was ther? 
nj thing better known to Nature, and therefore nei- 
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ther Genus nor Form. Wherefore whatſoever it is, po- 
ſitive it is, and but inexpreſſible. Moreover, if the 
manner and proceeding of it were to be conceiv'd, yet 
could it not be by any Cauſe, ſeeing that (next unto 
God,) it is the Cauſe of Cauſes, it ſelf only without 
any Cauſe. And perchance there is no likelihood that 
the manner of it may be contain'd or comprehended 
within the narrow compaſs of humane Search. Not 
without reaſon therefore it is feign'd to come of an Egg 
which was laid by Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoſo- 

pber grants ſo much. N 
Eccl. 3. 11. Cuncta fecit tempeſtatibus ſuis pulchra, & 
mundum tradidit diſputationibus eorum, ita tamen ut non in- 
veniat homo opus, quod operatus eſt Deus d principio ad finem, 
That is, he hath made every thing beautiful in their 
Seaſons, alſo he hath ſet the World in their Meditati- 
ons; yet Man cannot find the Work that God hath 
wrought, from the Beginning even to the End: For 
the principal Law of Nature, or Power of this Deſire, 
created (by God,) in theſe parceis of things, for con- 
curring and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetittons 
and Multiplications all Variety of Creatures proceeded, 
and were compos' d,) may dazzle the Eyes of Men's 
Underſtandings, and comprehended it can hardly be. 
The Greek Philoſophers are obſerv'd to be very acute 
and diligent in ſearching out the material Principles of 
things; but in the beginnings of Motion (wherein con- 
ſiſts all the efficacy of Operation,) they are negligent 
and weak, and in this that we handle, they ſeem to 
be altogether blind, and ſtammer ing; for the Opinion 
of the Peripatetichs concerning the appetite of Matter, 
cans'd by Privation, is in a manner nothing elſe but 
Words, which rather ſound, than ſigniſie any Reality. 
And thoſe that refer it unto God, do very well; but 
then they leap vp, they aſcend not by degrees; for 
doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſubordinate to God, in 
which all natural things concur and meet, the ſame 
chat ia the fote- cited Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe 
5 Words 
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Words, Opus quod operatus eſt Deus a principio uſque ad fi- 
wm; the Work — God hath 5 — - 
ginning even to the End. But Democritus, which en- 
tred more deeply into the Conſideration of this Point, 
after he had conceiv'd an Atom, with ſome ſmall Di- 
menſion and Form, he attributed unto ic one only De- 
fire, or firſt Motion, ſimply, or abſolutely, and ano- 
ther comparatively, or in reſpe& ; for he thought that 
all things did properly tend to the Center of the World, 
whereof thoſe Bodies which were more material, de- 
ſcend with ſwifter Motion, and thoſe that had leſs Mat- 
2 ter, did, on the contrary, tend upward. But this Me- 
in- ditation was very ſhallow, containing leſs than was ex- 
m pedient; for neither the turning of the Celeftial Bodies 
cir in a round, nor ſhutting and opening of things, may 
ti. ſeem to be reduc'd or apply'd to this Beginning. And 
as for that opinion of Epicurus, concerniug the caſual 
or Declination and Agitation of the Atom, it is but a mere 
ez Toy, and a plain Evidence, that he was ignorant of that 
a- W Point. It is therefore more apparent (than we could 
ns wiſh,) that this Capid, or Love, remains as yet cloud- 
d, ed under the ſhades of Night. Now as concerning 
1's W bis Attributes, He is elegantly deſcrib'd with perpetual 
x, WW lafancy, or Childhood; becauſe compound Bodies they 
te ſeem greater, and more ſtricken in Years: Whereas the 
of firſt Seeds of things, or Atoms, they are lictle, and di- 
n- minute, and alſo in their Infancy. 
ne He is alſo well feign'd to be naked, becauſe all com- 
to pound Bodies, to a Man rightly judging, ſeem to be 
Ji apparell'd and cloath'd, and nothing to be properly 
r, naked but the firſt Particles of things. 


I Concerning his Blindneſs, the Allegory is full of 
. Wiſdom; for this Love, or Deſire (whatſoever it be) 
It ſeems to have but little Providence, as directing his 
r Pace and Motion by that which it perceives neareſt ; 
f notunlike blind Men that go by feeling: More admira- 
c ble then, muſt chat chief divine Providence be, which 
e (irom things empty and deſtitute of Providence, aud 


as 
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as it were blind,) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
dnceth ſo excellent an Order and Beauty of Things. 
The laſt thing which is attributed to Love, is A, 
chery ; by which is meant, that his Virtue is ſuch, a; 
that it works upon a diſtant Object; becauſe that what. 
ſoever operates afar off, ſeems to ſhoot, as it were, a 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
of Atoms and Vacuity, muſt needs infer, that the Vir. 
tue of the Atom reacheth to a diſtant Object: for if 
it. were not ſo, there could be no Motion at all, by res. 
ſon of the interpoſition of Vacuity; but all things would 
ſtand ſtone ſtill, and remain immoveable. 
Now as touching that other Capid or Love, he may 
well be term'd. the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could have no Being before the Conſtitution of Specie, 
And in his Deſcription the Allegory may be apply'd 
and traduc'd ro Manners: Nevertheleſs he holds ſome 
kind of Conformity with the Elder; for Venus doth ge- 
nerally ſtir up a deſire of Conjunction and Procreati- 
on, and Cupid her Son doth apply this Deſire to ſome 
individual Nature; ſo that the general Diſpoſition comes 
from Venue, the more exact Sympathy from Cupid : the 
one deriv'd from Cauſes more near, the other from he. 
ginnings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 
the elder Cupid, of whom every exquiſite Sympathy 
doth depend. 8 n 
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DIOMEDES, or Tl. 


IOMEDES flouriſhing with great Fame and 
Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 

your with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (being indeed 
torwarder than he ſhould have been) not to forbeir 
Venus a jot, if he encountred with her in Fight; which 
very boldly he per for m'd, wounding her in the riglt 
Arm. This preſumptuous Fact he carry'd clear ok 
| | | white; 
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while, and being honour'd and renown'd for. his ma-. 


ny heroick Deeds, at laſt return'd into his own Coun- 


try,where finding himſelf hard beſtead with domeſtick 
Troubles, fled into Italy, betaking himſelf to the Pro- 


tection of Foreigners, where in the beginning he was 
fortunate and royally entertain'd by King Daunus with 


ſumptuous Gifts, raiſing many Statues in honour of 
him throughout his Dominions. But upon the very firſt 
Calamity that hapned unto this Nation, whereunto he 
was fled for Succour, King Daunus enters into a con- 
ceit with himſelf that he had entertain'd a wicked 
Gueſt into his Family, and a Man odious to the God- 
deſs, and an Impugner of their Divinity, that had da- 
red, with his Sword, to aſſault and wound that God- 
deſs, who in their Religion, they held it Sacrilege 
ſo much as to touch. Therefore, that he might expi- 
ate his Country's Guilt, (nothing reſpecting the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality , when the Bonds of Religion tied 
him with a more reverend regard) ſuddenly flew Dio- 
medes, commanding withal that his Trophies and Sta- 
tues ſhould be aboliſn'd and deſtroy'd. Neither was 
it ſafe to lament this miſerable Deſtiny ; but even his 
Companions in Arms, whilſt they mourned at the 
Funeral of their Captain, and fill'd all the Places with 
Plaints and Lamentations, were ſuddenly metamor- 
phos'd into. Birds like unto Swans, who, when their 


Death approacheth, ſing melodious and mournful 


Hymns. : 

This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Subject: 
For in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heroes 
are mention'd, we find not that any one of them, be- 
lides Diomedes, did ever with his Sword offer Violence 
toany of theDeztzes. And indeed, the Fable ſeems in him 
to repreſent the Nature and Fortune of Man, who of 
himſelf doth propound, and make this as the end of 
al his Actions, to worſhip ſome Divine Power, or to 
follow ſome Sect of Religion, though never ſo vain 
and ſyperſtitious, and with Force and Arms to * 
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the ſame: For although thoſe bloody Quarrels for Re- 
ligion were unknown to the Ancients, (theHeathen Gods 
not having ſo much as a touch of that Jealouſie, which 
is an Attribute of the true God,) yet theWiſdom of the 
Antient Times ſeems to be ſo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and convince any Sect of Religi- 
on, (though vain, corrupt, and infamous, ſhadowed 
by the Perſon of Venus,) not by the force of Argument 
and Doctrin, and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Examples and Authority, but labour to extirpate 
and root 1t out be Fire and Sword, and Tortures, are 
encourag'd, it may be, thereunto by Pallas; that is, 
by the Acrity of Prudence, and Severity of Judgment, 
by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they ſee into the Fall- 
ty and Vanity of theſe Errors: And by this their ha- 
tred of Pravity, and good 7eal to Religion, they pur- 
chaſe to themſelves great Glory, and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteem 
and honour'd as the only Supporters of Truth and Re- 
ligion, when others ſeem to be luke-· warm and full of 
Fear. Yet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- 
dure to the end, ſeeing every violent Proſperity, if it pre 
vent not alteration by an untimely Death grows to h 
unproſperous at laſt: For if it happen that by a change 
of Government, this banifh'd and depreſs'd Sect get 
Strength, and ſo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
ſo herce in oppoſition before; are condemn'd, their ve 
ry Names are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 
loguy. 
in that Diomedes is ſaid to be murther'd by his Hol, 
it gives us to underſtand that the difference of Relig: 
on breeds Deceit and Treachery, even among nearel 
Acquaintauce. 
Now in that Lamentation and Mourning was 10! 
tolerable but puniſh'd; it puts us in mind, that lit 
there be never ſo nefarious an Act done, yet 3 
SD ol 
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ſome place left for Commiſeration and Pity, that even 
thoſe that hate Offences, ſhould yet in Humanity 
commiſerate Offenders, and pity their Diſtreſs, it be- 
ing the Extremity of Evil when Mercy is not ſuffer'd 
to have . Commerce with Miſery. Yea, even in the 
Cauſe as well of Religion as Impiety, many Men may 
be noted and obſery'd to have been compaſſionate. 
But on the contrary the Complaints and Moans of D;- 
omedess Followers, that is, of Men of the ſame Sect 
and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and loud, like 
Swans or the Birds of Diomedes. In whom alſo that 


part of the Allegory is excellent to ſigniſie that the 


laſt Words of thoſe that ſuffer Death for Religion, like 
the Songs of dying Swans, do wonderfully work up- 
on the Minds of Men, and ſtrike and remain a long 


time in their Senſes and Memories. 


. 


DA DAL OS, or Methanick, 


Echanical Wiſdom ard Induſtry, and in it un- 
lawful Science perverted to wrong ends is ſha- 
dowed by the Ancients under the Perſon of Dædalus, 
a Man ingenious, but execrable. This Dædalus (for 
murthering his Fellow-ſervantthatemulared him) being 
baniſh'd, was kindly entertain'd (during his Exile) 
in many Cities and Princes Courts: For indeed he 
vas the Raiſer and Builder of many goodly Structures, 
as well in Honour of the Gods, as the Beauty and 
Magnificence of Cities, and other publick Places, but 
for his Works of Miſchief he is moſt notorious. It 
is he that fram'd the Engine which Paſiphae us'd to 
latisfie her Luſt in company with a Bull; ſo that by 
his wretched Induſtry, and pernicious Device, that 
Monſter Minot aur (the Deſtruction of ſo many hope- 


| ful Youths) took his accurſed and infamous Begin- 


ning, and ſtudying to cover and increaſe one _ 
chie 
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of Miſchief, but be ſought after as well for Remedies, 


value their own Country-men (in reſpect of Mecha- 


chief with another; for the Security and Preſeryati. 
on of this Monſter he invented and built a Labyrinth, 
a Work for intent and uſe moſt nefarious and wicked, 
for Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. Af. 
terwards, that he might not be noted only for Works 


as for Inſtruments of Deſtruction, he was the Author 
of that ingenious Device concerning the Clew of 
Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſſable 
without any let. This Dedalus was perſecuted by Mi. 
ns With great Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but 
he always found the means to avoid and eſcape his 
Tyranny. Laſtly, he taught his Son Icarus to fly; but 
the Novice, in Oſtentation of this Art, ſoaring too 
high, fell into the Sea and was drowned. 
The Parable ſeems to be thus: In the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
lodgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 
mongſt excellent Artificers, there being no kind of 
People more reciprocally tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. 

The Baniſhment alſo of Dædalus (a Puniſhment in- 
flicted on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
dence) is worth the noting : For Artificers have this 
Prerogative to ſind entertainment and welcome in al 
Countries, ſo that Exile to an excellent Workman cat 
hardly be term'd a Puniſhment, whereas other Con- 
ditions and States of Lite can ſcarce live out of their 
own Country. The Admiration of Artificers 1s pro- 
pagated and increas'd in foreign and ſtrange Nations, 
ſeeing it is a natural and unbred Diſpoſition of Men to 


nical Works) leſs than Strangers. 
Concerning the uſe of Mechanical Arts, that which 
follows is plain. The Life of Man is much beholden 
to them, ſeeing many things (conducing to the Or- 
nament of Religion, to the Grace of Civil Diſcipline, 
and to the beautifying of all Humane Kind) are e. 
| - Tae 
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tracted out of their Treaſuries : And yet notwith- 
tanding from the ſame. Magazine or Store-houſe are 
produced Inſtruments both of Luſt and Death ; for to 
omit the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far ex- 
quiſite Poyſons, Warlike Engines, and ſuch like Miſ- 
chiefs (the effects of MechanicalInventions) do exceed 
the Minotaur himſelf in Malignity and ſavage Cruelty. 

Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Alle- 
gory, whereby is ſhadow'd the Nature of Mechanical 
Sciences; for all ſuch handycraft Works as are more 
ingenious and accurate, may be compar'd to a Laby- 
riath in reſpect of Subtilty and divers intricate Paſſa- 
ges, and in other plain Reſemblances, which by the 
Eye of Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the Line of Experience. 0 | 

Neither is it impertinently added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Labyrinth, did alſo 
ſew the Commodity of the Clew: For Mechanical 
Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſerving as well tor hurt as 
for Remedy, and they have in a manner Power both to 
looſe and bind themſelves. 

Unlawful Trades, and fo by conſequence, Arts them- 
{elves are often perſecuted by Minos, that is, by Laws, 
which do condemn - them, and prohibit Men to uſe 
them. Nevertheleſs they are hid and retain'd every 
where, finding lurking Holes and places of Receipt, 
which was well obſerv'd by Tacitus of the Mathema- 
tans and Figure-flingers of his time, in a thing not 
ſo much unlike; Genus Hominum quod in Civitate noſtra 
ſenper & retinebitur & vetabitur. There is a kind of 
Men that will always abide in our City, though al- 
ways forbidden. And yet notwithſtanding unlawful 
and curious Arts of what kind ſoever, in tract of 
time, when they cannot perform what they promiſe, 
0 fall from the good Opinion that was held of them, 
d otherwiſe than Jcarzs fell down from the Skies,) 
ey grow to be contemned and ſcorned, and fo pe- 
NR be too much Oltentation. ' And to fay the T os 

they 
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they are not ſo happily reſtrain'd by the Reins of Lay, 
as bewray d by their own Vanity. | 


W 


ERICTHONIVUS, or Impoſtare. 


HE Poets fable that Vulcan ſolicited Minerva for 
her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 
inflam'd Deſire offer'd her Violence, but in ſtrugging 
his Seed fell upon the Ground, whereof came Erictho- 
nius, whoſe Body from the middle upward, was of x 
comely and apt Proportion, but his Thighs and Legs 
like the Tail of an Eel, ſmall and deform'd. To which 
Monſtroſity he being conſcious, became the firſt [n- 
ventor of the uſe of Chariots, whereby that part of 
his Body which was well proportioned might be ſeen, 
-+ wa other which was ugly and uncomely might be 
—_— - x 
This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may ſeem to 
ſhew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire) 
is ſnadow'd by Vulcan, although it labour by much 
ſtriving with corporeal Subſtances to force Nature, and 
to make her ſubject to it, (ſhe being for her induſtri- 
ous Works rightly repreſented by Minerva; ) yet ſel 
dom or never attains theend it aims at, but with mud 
ado and great Pains (wreſtling as it were with her) 
comes ſhort of its Purpoſe, and produceth certain in- 
perfect Births and lame Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
(with much Subtilty and Deceit) ſet to view, and car- 
ry about, as it were in Triumph, as may for the molt 
part be noted in Chymical Productions, and other 
Mechanical Subtilties and Novelties, eſpecially. when 
(rather Perſecuting their Intent, than recliging their Er- 
rors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by force, 
than ſue for her Embracements by due Obſequiouſaeſ 


and Obſervance. 
DEUCALION, 
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WW, e 
DEUCALION, or Reſtitution. 


N E Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old World 
being deſtroy'd by a general Deluge) Deucalion 
and Pyrrha were only left alive; who praying with 


for fervent and zealous Devotion, that they might know 
van I by what means to repair Mankind, had anſwer from 
ing an Oracle that they ſhould obtain what they. deſir'd, 
the WH if taking the Bones of their Mother they caſt them be- 
of 2 MW hind their Backs; which at firſt truck them with 
15 reat Amazement and Deſpair, ſeeing (all things be- 


ing defac'd by the Flood) it would be an endleſs 
work to find their Mother's Sepulchre, but at length 
| they underſtood that by Bones the Stones of the Earth 
den, (ſeeing the Earth was the Mother of all things) were 
; be MF ſignified by the Oracle. "2% 
This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, and 
to correct an Error familiar to Men's Conceits : For 
through want of Knowledge Men think that things 
may take Renovation and Reſtauration from their Pu- 
trefaction and Dregs, no otherwiſe than the Phæniæ 
from the Aſhes, which in no caſe can be admitted, 
ſeeing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfill'd, 
their Periods, are unapt for the beginnings of ſuch 
tings: We muſt therefore look back to more com- 
mon Principles. 


* 


NEMESIS, or the Viciſſitude of things. 


TEMES Is is ſaid to bea Goddeſs Veneradle unto 
all, but to be fear'd of none but Potentates and 

ce, Fortune's Favourites. She is thought to be the Daughter 
15 ot Oceanus and Nox. She is pourtraicted with Wings 
- N her Shoulders, and on her Read à Coronet; bear- 
; | | Y lg 
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jag in her Right Hand a Javelin of 4, and in ler 
Left a Pitcher with the Similitudes of e£thiopians en- 
graven on it; and laſtly, ſhe is deſcrib'd ſitting on an 
Hart. Wo nm 3 
The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her Name Ne. 
me ſis doth plainly ſignifie Revenge or Retribution, her 
Office and Adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of the 
People) to hinder the conſtant and perpetual Felicity 
of happy Men, and to interpoſe her Word, veto, [ 
forbid the Continuance of it; that is, not only to 
chaſt iſe Inſolency, but to intermix Proſperity (though 
harmleſs and in a mean) with the Viciſſitudes of Ad- 
verſity, as if it were a Cuſtom, that no mortal Man 
ſhould be-admitted to. the Table of the Gods but for 
Sport. Truly when I read that Chapter, wherein Ca- 
us Plinius hath collected his Misfortunes and Miſeries of 
Auguſtus Ceſar, whom of all Men I thought the moſt 
Happy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy 
his Fortune, andin whoſe Mind might be noted neither 
Pride, nor Lightneſs, nor Niceneſs, nor Diforder, nor 
Melancholy, (as that he had appointed a time to die of 
his own accord,) Ithen deem'd this Goddeſs to be great 
and powerful, to whoſe Altar ſo worthy a Sacrifice as 
this was drawn. 

The Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
that is, the Viciſſitude of things aad Divine Judegment 
obſcure and ſecret: For the Alteration of things are 
aptly repreſented by the Sea, in reſpe& of the conti- 
nual Ebbing and fiowing of it, and hidden Provi— 
dence is well ſet forth by the Night :. For even the 
Nocturnal Nemeſis (ſeeing Humane Judgment differs 
much from Divine) was ſeriouſly obſery?d by tis 
Heathen. 8 | 


Virgil Facid. lib. 2. 
—— Caait & Riphens. juſtiſſiuaus unus, 
: NQ fuit c T. eucris, & ſervantiſſin us aqui. | 
Diis aliter vin —— | 
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That Day, hy Greekiſh Force, was Ripheus ſlain + 
So juſt and ſtrict Obſerver of the Law, _ 

As Troy within her Walls, did not contain 

A better Man: Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She is deſcrib'd with Wings, becauſe the Changes of 
things are ſo ſndden, as that they are ſeen before fore- 
ſeen : For in the Records of all Ages, who find it for 
the moſt part true, that great Potentates, and wiſe 
Men, have periſt'd by thoſe Misfortunes which they 
moſt contemn'd; as may be obſery'd in Marcus Cicerp, 
| who being admoniſh'd by Decius Brutus of Octavius Ca- 
tan s bypocritical Friendſhip and Hollow-heartedneſs 
towards him, returns him this Anſwer, Te autem, mii 
Brute, ſicut debeo, amo, quod iſtud quicquid eft nugarubs 
of M 7 ſcire voluiſti: I muſt ever acknowledge my ſelf 
of MW (Dear Brutus) beholden to thee, in Love, for that thou 
haſt been ſo careful to acquaint me with that which 1 
her eſteem but as a needleſs Trifle to be doubted. 
nor Neme ſis is alſo adorn'd with a Coronet, to ſne the 
of cnvious and malignant Diſpoſition of the Vulgar, for 
eat when Fortune's Favourites and great Potentates come 
zg to ruin, then do the common People rejoyce, ſetting, 
as it were, a Crown upon the Head of Revenge. 


os, The Javelin in her right Hand points at thoſe whom 
ent me actually ſtrikes and pierceth through. _ : 
are And before thoſe, whom ſhe deſtroys not in their 


ti- MW Calamity and Misfortune, ſhe ever preſents that black 
vi- MW and diſmal Spectacle in her left Hand: For queſtionleſs 
he to Men fitting as it were upon the Pinacle oi Proſperi- 
ers ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſs of Sickneſs 
be MY and Misfortunes, perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treachery 
of foes, change of Eſtate, aud ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe ia 
pictur'd in Neweſ;s her Pitcher. Virgil in deſcribing the 
battle of Ackium, ſpeaks thus elegantly of Cleopatra, 


3 E: ky | , „ * L I 
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Regina in mediis patrio voc at agmina ſiſtro, 5 
Nec dum etiam geminos a tergo reſpicit angues. - 


The Queen amid'ſt this hurly-burly ſtands, 
And with her Countrey-Timbrel calls her Bands ; 
Not ſpying yet, where crawl'd behind her Back, 
Two'deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled black. 


But not long after, which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
Troops of Athiopians were ſtill before her Eyes. 

_ Laſtly, It is wiſely added, That Nemeſis rides upon 
an Hart, becauſe a Hart is a moſt lively Creature. 


And albeit, it may be, that ſuch as are cut off by 


Death in their Youth, prevent and ſhun the Power of 
Ne me ſis; yet doubtleſs ſuch, whoſe Proſperity and Pow? 
er continue long, are made ſubjet unto her, and lie as 
it were trodden under her Feet. | 


[4 
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ACHELOVUS, or, Battle. 


T is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hercules and 

Achelous as Rivals contended for the Marriage of 
D:1anira, the matter drew them to Combate, wherein 
Aschelous took upon him many divers ſhapes, for ſo was 
it in his Power to do, and amongſt others, transfor- 
ming himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull 
aſſaults Hercules and provokes him to fight. But Herci- 
les, for all this, ſticking to his old Humane Form, coi- 
ragenuily encounters him, and ſo the Combat goes 
TOUudly on. But this was the event, That Herculi 
tore away one of the Bull's Horns, wherewith he be— 
ing mightily Caunted and grieved, to ranſome his Hort 
again, was contented to give Hercules, in exchange 
thereof, the Amalihhean- Horn, or Corru-Copia, 


This 
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This Fable hath relation unto the Expeditions of 
War, for the Preparations thereof on the defenſive 
part (which expreſt in the Perſon of Achelous) is very 
diverſe and uncertain. But the invading Party is moſt 
commonly of one ſort, and that very ſingle, conſiſting 
of an Army by Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea. 
But for a King that in his own Territory expects an 
Enemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies Towns, 
he aſſembles Men out of the Countries and Villages, 
he raiſeth Citadels, he builds and breaks down Bridges, 
he diſpoſeth Garriſons, and placeth Troops of Soldiers 
on Paſſages of Rivers, on Ports, on Mountains, and 
Ambuſhes in Woods, and is buſied with a multitude of 
other Directions, inſomuch, that every day he preſcri- 
beth new Forms and Orders; and then at laſt having 
accommodated all things compleat for Defence, he then 
rizhtly repreſents the form and manner of a herce fight- 
ing Bull. On the other ſide, the Invader his greateſt 
care is, the fear to be diſtreſſed for Victuals in an 
Enemy-Country ; and therefore affects chiefly to haſten 
on Battle: For if it ſhould happen, that after a Field- 
hzht, he prove the Victor, and as it were, break the 
Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this follows, that 
his Enemy being ſtricken with Terror, aud abaſed in 
his Reputation, preſently bewrays' his weakneſs, and 
ſeeking to repair his loſ, retires himſelf to ſome ſtrong 
hold, abandoning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and fack 
of his Country and Cities: Which may well be tzrmed 
2 Type of the Amalrhean Horn. ; 


 DIONTSUS, or Paſſions, 


HEY fay that Semele, Jupiter's Sweet-reart, (ha- 
ving bound her Paramour, by an irrevocable 
Oath, to grant her one Requeſt which ſhe would re- 
qure) defired that he would accompany her ia the 
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52 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
ame form wherein he accompanied Juno: Which he 
granting ( as not able to deny ) it came to paſs, that 
The miſerable Wench was burnt with Lightning. But 
the Infant which ſhe bare in her Womb, Jupiter, the 
Father, took out, and kept it in a Gaſh which he cut 
in his Thigh, till the Months were compleat that it 
ſhonld be born. This burthen made Jupiter ſomewhat 
to limp, whereupon the Child (becauſe it was heavy 
and troubleſome to its Father while it lay in his Thigh) 
was called Dionyſus. Being born, it was-committed 
to Proſerpina for ſome Years to be Nurſt, and being 
grown up, it had ſuch a maiden Face, as that a Man 
could hardly judge whether it were a Boy or Girl. He 
was dead alfo, and buried for a time, but afterward 
revived : Being but 2 Youth, he invented and taught 
the planting and dreſſing of Vines, the making alſo, 
and uſe of Wine; for, which becoming famous and re- 
nowned, he ſubjugated the World, eve: to the utter- 
moſt hounds of Lidia. He rode in a Chariot drawn 
with Tygers. There danced about him certain defor- 
med Hobgoblins called Cohali. Acratus and others, yea, 
even the Muſes alſo were ſome of his Followers. Hz 
took to Wife Ariadne, forſaken and left by Theſeus. The 
Tree ſacred unto him was the /vy. He was held the 
Inventor and Inſtitutor of Sacrifices and Ceremonies, 
and full of Corrnprion and Cruelty. He had power to 
ſtrike Men with Fury and Madneſs ; for it is reported, 
That at the celebration of his Orgies, two famous 
Worthies, Pentheus and Orpheus, were torn in Pieces by 
certain frantick Women, the one becauſe he got upon 
a Trce to behold their Ceremonies in theſe Sacrifices; 
the other for making melody with his Harp: And for 
his Gods, they are in a manner the ſame with Jupiter. 
I here i ſach excellent morality coucht in this Fable, 
as that moral Philoſophy aftords not better; for under 
the Perſon of Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of Affecti- 
on, Paſſſlon or Perturbation, the Mother of which 
Chongh never fo hurtful) is nothing elſe but the = 
"= | 
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cially in the inferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where 
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nded and obtained, before well underſtood and con- 
fidered z and when it begins to grow, the Mother of 


it, which is the deſire of apparent good by too much 
fervency, is deſtroyed and periſheth. Nevertheleſs 


(whilſt yet it is an imperfect Emprio) it is nouriſhed 
in the Humane Sout (which is as it were 


alſo it cauſeth ſo fnuch trouble and vexation, as that 


good determinations and actions are much hindred ande 


lamed thereby; and when it comes to be confirmed 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were into 


act, it remains yet a while with Proſerpina, as with a 


Nurſe, that is, it ſeeks corners and ſecret places, and 


as it were, Caves under Ground, until (the Reins of 


Shame and Fear being laid aſide in a pampered audaci- 
ouſneſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome Vertue, or 
becomes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. And it 1s 
moſt true, that every vehement Paſſion is of a doubtful 
Sex, as being Maſculine in the firſt Motion, but Eemi- 
nine in Proſecution, 


It is an excellent Fiction that of Bacchus's reviving; 
for Paſſions do ſometimes ſeem to be in a dead Sleep, 


and as it were utterly extinct, but we ſhould not think 


them to be ſo indeed, no, though they lay, as it 
were, in their Grave for let there be but matter and 


opportunity offered, and you ſhall ſee them quickly 


to revive again. 


— 


The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto him; 


every affection being ingenious and skilful in finding 
ont that which brings Nouriſhment untoit; and indeed, 
of all things known to Men, Wine is moſt powerful 
and efficacious to excite and kindle Paſſions of what 
kind ſoever, as being in a manner common Nurſe to 
them al, 8 
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| ject of apparent good in the Eyes of-Appetite. And it 
is always conceived in an unlawful deſire, raſhly pro- 
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goblins are brought in dancin g about his Chariot; for 


Waiting-maids of Affections. 


Again, his conquering of Nations, and undertaking 
infinite" Expeditions is an elegant device ; - for Deſire 
never reſts content with what it hath; but with an in- 
finite and unſatiable Appetite ſtill covets and Sapes af. 
ter more. 

His Chariot alſo 1 is well aid to be drawn by Tygers; 
for as ſoon as any affection ſhall from going a-foot, be 
advanced to ride in a Chariot, and ſhall captivate Rea- 
ſon, and lead herin a Triumph, it grows cruel, unta- 
med, and fierce againſt whatſoever withſtands or op- 
poſeth it. 

It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridicu lous Hoh- 


every Paſſion doth cauſe in the Eyes, Face and Geſture, 

certain undecent, and ill-ſeeming, apiſh, and de- 

formed Motions; · ſo that they who in any kind of Paſ- 

fion, as in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem glorious 

and brave in their own Eyes, do yet peur to others 
miſhapen and ridiculous. 

In that the Muſes are ſaid to be of his company, it 
ſhews that there is no affection almoſt which is not 
ſoothed by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
doth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
they ought to be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 


Again, where Bacchus is ſaid to have loved Ar iadnt, 
that was rejected by The/ers, it is an Allegory of ſpecial 
obſervation ; for it is moſt certain, that Paſſions, al- 
ways covet and defire that which Experience forſakes; 
and they all know (who. have paid dear for ſerving 
and obeying their Luſt) that whether it be Honour, 
or Riches, or Delisht, or Glory, or Knowledge, or 
any thing elſe wh ich they ieck alter, yet are they but 
things caſt off, and by divers Men, in all ages after 
experience had 1 „ rejected and loathed. : 

Neither is it without a Myſtery, that the 2% was 
facred to Bacchis; for the Application holds, Firſt, In 
tl. at Lie zy remains green in Winter. Secondly, I 

| that 
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that it ſticks to, embraceth and overtoppeth ſo many 
divers Bodies, as Trees, Walls and Edifices. Touching 


the firſt, every Paſſion doth by reſiſtance and relucta- 


tion, and as it were by Antiperiſtaſis (like the Toy of. 
the cold Winter) grow freſh and luſty. And as fer 
the other, every predomynate Affection doth again 
ike the Ty) embrace and limit all Humane Acti- 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt 
unto then jd 
Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites and 
Ceremonies were attributed unto Bacchus, ſeeingevery 
giady- headed humour keeps in a manner Revel-routin 
falſe Religions ; or that the cauſeof Madneſs ſhould be - 
aſcribed unto him, ſeeing every affection is by Nature 
a ſhort fury, which (if it grows vehement, and become 
habitual) concludes in Madneſs. . 6 
Concerning the rending and diſmembring of Pentheus 
and Orpheus, the Parable is plain, for every preva- 
teat affection 1s outrageous and ſevere, and againſt 
curious inquiry, and wholſome and free admoniti- 
on. | 
Laſtly, That by confuſion of Japiter and Bacchus, their 
perſons may be well transferred to a Parable, ſeeing 
noble and famous Acts, and remarkable and glorious 
Merits, do ſometimes proceed from Vertue, and well 
ordered Reaſon and Magnanimity, and ſometimes from 
a ſecret Affection, and hidden Paſſion, which are fo 
dignified with the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that a 
Mancan hardly diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacchw, 


and the Geſts of Jupiter. 


— 
—— 


ATALANT A, or Gain. 


\ TAL ANT 4, who was reputed to excel in 
A ſwiftneſs, would needs challenge Hipbomenes at 
2 match in Running. The Conditions ci the Prize w yo 
„„ b thele : 
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theſe : That if Hiypomenes won the Race, he ſhould 
eſpouſe Atalanta; if he were out-run, that then he 
ſhould forfeit his Life. And in the Opinion of all, the 
victory was thought aſſured of Atalant a's fide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchleſs and i inconquere. 
ble ſpeed, whereby ſhe had-been the bane of many, 
© Hippomenes therefore bethinks him how to deceive her 
by a Trick, and in that regard provides three Golden 
Apples or Balls, which he purpoſely carried about him, 
The Race. is begun, and Atalanta gets a good ſtart be- 
fore him. He ſceing himſelf thus caſt behind, being 
mindful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of the 
one ſide, both to make her linger gnd alſo to draw 
her out of the right courſe : She, out of a Womaniſh 
deſire, (being thus enticed with the Beauty of the 
Golden Apple) leaving her direct Race runs aſide, 
and ſtoops to catch the Ball, Hippomenes the while holds 
on his courſe, getting thereby a great ſtart, and leaves 
her behind him : But ſhe by her own natural ſwift- 
neſs, recovers ber loſt time, and gets before him a- 
gain. But Hipporicnes ſtill continues his flight, and both 
the ſecond and third times caſt out his Balls, thoſe in- 
ticing delays ; and fo by craft, and not by his W 
wins 3 Race aud Victory. 
I lis Fable ſcems Allegorically to 1 no- 
table conflict between Art and Nature; for Art (ſig- 
nified by A:alarta) in its work (if it be not letted and 
hiadred) is far more ſwifc than Nature, more ſpecdy 
in pace, and ſooner attains the end it aims at, which 
is manifeit almoſt in every effect: As you may fc 
it in Fruit-trecs, whereof thoſe that grow of a Kerne 
are long e're they bear, but ſuch as are grafted on 4 
Stock a great Jeal ſooner. You may fee it in Clay, 
which in the gencration of Stones, is long ere. it be- 
come hard; but i in the bur ning of Bricks, is very 
wickly eFeActd. Al Moral Paſſages you ma) 
obſerve, that it is a long time 0 re (by the benefit of 
| Nature) 
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Nature) ſorrow can be aſſwaged, and comfort attain- 
ed; whereas Philoſophy (which is, as it were, Art of 


Living) tarries not theleiſure of time, but doth it in- 


ſtantly, and out of hand; and yet this Prerogative 


and ſingular agility of Art is hindred by certain Gol- 


den Apples to the infinite prejudice of Humane pro- 
ceedings: For there is not any one Art or Science 


which conſtantly perſeveres in atrue and lawful courſe, . 
till it comes to the propoſed End or Mark ; but ever 


and anon makes ſtops after good beginnings, leaves the 


＋ 


Race, and turns aſide to Profit and Commodity, like 
Atalanta. 4 „ i 


23 


Declinat cus ſus, aurumque volubile tollit. 


Who doth her courſe for ſake, 
The Rolling Gold to take. 


And therefore it is no wonder that Art hath not the 


Power to conquer Nature, and by Pact or Lawof Con- 


queſt, to kill and deſtroy her z but on the contrary it 
falls out, that Art becomes ſubject to Nature, and yields 
the Obedience, as a Wife the Husband. 


mend 
— 2 


PROMET HE Us, > the Statue of Man. 


HE Ancients deliver, that Prometheus made a 
Man of Clay, mixt with certain parcels taken 
from divers Animals, who ſtudying to maintain this his 
Work by Art, (that he might not be accounted a foun- 
der only, but Propagator of Humane kind) ſtole up 
to Heaven with a bundle of Twigs, which he kindled 
at the Chariot of the Sun, came down again, and 
communicated it with Men : And yet they ſay, (That 


. notwithſtanding this excellent work of his,) he was 


requited with Ingratitude, in a treacherous Conſpira- 
S CY: 
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cy: For they accuſed. both him and his Invention to 
Jupiter, which was not ſo taken as was meet it ſhould, 
for the Information was pleaſing to Jupiter and all 
the Gods. And therefore in a merry Mood, granted 
unto Men, not only the uſe of Fire, but perpetua! 

youth alſo, a Boon moſt acceptable and deſirable. They 
being, as it were, over-joyed, did fooliſhly lay this 

_ Gift of the Gods upon the back of an Aſs, who be- 

ing wonderfully oppreſs'd with Thirſt, and near a 
Fountain, was told by a Serpent (which had the cu- 
ſtody thereof) that he ſhould not drink, unleſs he 
would promiſe to give him the Burthen that was on 
his Back. The filly Aſs accepted the condition, and 
ſo the reſtauration of Vouth (fold for a draught of 
Water) paſt'from Men to Serpents. But Prometheus 
full of Malice, being reconciled unto Men, after they 
were fruſtrated of their Gift, but in a Chafe yet with 
Jupiter, feared not to uſe deceit in Sacrifice: For ha- 
ving killed two Bulls, and in one of their Hides wrapp'd 
up the Fleſh and Fat of them both, and in the other 
only the Bones, with a great ſhew of Religious Devo: 
tion, gave Jupiter his choice, who (deteſting his Fraud 
and Hypocriſie, but taking an occaſion of Revenge) 

choſe that which was {topp'd with Bones, and ſo turn- 
ing to Revenge (when he ſaw that the Inſolency of 
Prometizers would not be repreſented, but by laying 
fome grievous Affliction upon Mankind, in the forming 
et which he ſo much bragged and boaſted) commanded 
Vulcan to frame a goodly beautiful Woman, which 
beiag done, every one of the Gods beſtowed a Gift 
on her; whereupon ſhe was called Pandora. To this 
Woman they gave, in her hand, a zoodly Box full of 
all Miſeries and Calamities, only in the bottom of it 
they put Hope; with this Box ſhe cames firſt to Pro- 
met he, thinking to catch him, if peradventure he 
ſhould accept it at her hands, and fo open it : which 
he nevertheleſs, with good Providence and Foreſight 
refuſcd. Whereupon ſhe goes to Epimetheus (who 
* 5 " thouph 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 59 
though Brother to Prometheus, yet was of a much dif- 
fering Diſpoſition) and offers this Box unto him, who 
without delay took it, and raſhly opened it; but 
when he ſaw that all kind of Miſeries came flntter- 


ing about his Ears, being wiſe too late, with great 


ſpeed and earneſt endeavour clapt on the Cover, and 
ſo with much ado retained Hope fitting alone in the 
bottom; at laſt Jupiter laying many and grievous 


Crimes to Promethens's charge (as that he had ſtoln 


Fire from Heaven, that in contempt of his Majeſty, 


he facrificed a Bull's Hide ſtuff'd with Bones, that he 


ſcornfully rejected his Gift, and beſides all this that 
he offered violence to Pallas) caſt him into Chains, 
and doom'd him to perpetual Torment: And by Ju- 
piter's Command, was brought to the Mountain Cau- 
caſus, and there bonnd faſt to a Pillar that he could 
not ſtir ; there came an Eagle alſo, that every day 


| fat tyring upon his Liver and waſted it, but as much 


as was eaten in the day, grew again in the Night, that 


Matter for Torment to work upon might never decay. 


But yet they fay there was an end of this Puniſhment. 
For Hercules croſling the Ocean in a Cup, which the 
Sun gave him, came to Caucaſus, and ſet Prometheus at 
liberty, by ſhooting the Eagle with an Arrow. More- 
over in ſome Nations there were inſtituted in the ho- 
nours of Prometheus, certain Games of Lamp-hearers, 
in which they that ſtrived for the Prize, were wont 


to carry Torches lighted ; which who ſo ſuffered to go 


out, yielded the Place and Victory tothoſe that follow- 
ed, and ſo caſt back themſelves; ſo that whoſoever 
came firſt to the Mark with his Torch burning, got the 
Prize. | 

This Fable demonſtrates and preſſeth many true and 
grave Speculations, wherein ſome things have been 
heretofore well noted, others not ſo much as touch'd. 

Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly ſigniſie Provi- 
dence : For in the Univerfality of Nature, the Fabrics 


and Conſticotion of Man only was by the Ancients | 
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Pick'd out and choſen, and attributed unto Providence, 
as a peculiar Work. The reaſon of it ſeems to be, not 
only in that the Nature of Man is capable of a mind 
and underſtanding, which is the Seat of Providence; 
and therefore it would ſeem ſtrange and incredible, 
that the reaſon and mind ſhould fo proceed and flow 
from dumb and deaf Principles, as that it ſhould neceſ. 
ſarily be concluded, the Soul of Man to be endued 
with Providence, not without the example, intention, 
and ſtamp of a greater Providence. But this alſo is 
chiefly; propounded, that Man is as it were the Centre 
of the World, in reſpect of final Cauſes, ſo that if 
Maa were not in Nature, all things would ſeem to 
| ſtray and wander without purpoſe, and like ſcattered 
Branches (as they ſay) without inclinations to their 
end: For all things attend on Man, and he makes uſe 
of, and gathers Fruit from all Creatures: For the re- 
volutions and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
ſtinctions of Times, and the diſtribution of the World's 
ſight. Aetcors alſo are referred to preſages of Tempeſts; 
and Winds are ardained, as well for Navigation, as 
for turning of Mills, and other Engines: And Plants, 
and Animals of what kind ſoever, are uſeful either for 
Men's Houſes, and Places of ſhelter, or for Rayment, 
or for Food, or Medicine, or for eaſe of Labour, or in 
a word, for delight and ſolace; ſo that all things ſeem 
to work, not for themſelves, but for Man. 

Neither is it added without conſideration that cer- 
tain Particles were taken from divers living Creatures, 
and mix'd and tempered wich that clayey Maſs, be- 
cauſe it is moſt true that of all things comprehended 
within the compaſs of the Univerſe, Man is a thing 
moſt mix'd and compounded, inſomuch that he was 
weil termed by the Ancients, a little World; for al- 
though the Chymicks do, with too much Curioſity, take 
and wreſt the elegancy of this Word (Microcoſm) to 
the Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, all 
Vegetables and the reſt, or any thing that holds propor- 

| tion 
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tion with them; yet this propoſition remains ſound and 
whole, that the Body of Man, of all material Beings is 
found to be moſt compounded, and moſt organical, 
whereby it is endued and furniſhed with moſt admirable 
Vertues and Faculties. And as for ſimple Bodies, their 
Powers are not many, tho? certain and violent, as ex- 
iſting without being weakned, diminiſhed or ſtinted by 
mixture; for the multiplicity and excellency of Opera- 
tion have their reſidence in mixture and compoſition, and 
yet nevertheleſs, Man in his Originals ſeems to be a 
thing unarmed and naked, and unable to help it ſelf, 
as needing the aid of many things; therefore Prometheus 
made haſte to find out Fire, which ſuppeditates and 
yields comfort and help in a manner, to all humane 
Wants and Neceſſities: ſo that if the Soul be the Form 
of forms, and if the Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtru- 
ments; Fire deſerves well to be called the Succour of 
Succours, or the Help of Helps, which infinite ways 
affords aid and aſſiſtance to all Lahours and Mechanical 
Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. DER 

The manner of ſtealing this fire is aptly deſcribed, 
even from the nature of things: It was, they ſay, by a 
bundle of Twigs held to touch the Chariot of the Sun: 
For Twigs are uſed in giving Blows or Stripes, to ſigni- 
he clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent per- 
cuſſion and mutual colliſion of Bodies, by which their 
material Subſtances are attennated and fer in Motion, 
and prepared to receive the heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies; and ſo in a clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtealth, may be faid to take and ſuatch 
Fire from the Chariot of the Sun. | 8 

There follows next a remarkable part of the Parable, 
that Men inſtead of Gratulation and Thankſgiving, 
were angry, and expoſtulated the Matter with Prome- 
theus, inſomuch that they accuſed both him and his Ja- 


vention unto Jupiter, which was ſo acceptable to him, 


that he augmented their former Commodities with a 


new Bounty. Seems it not ſtrange, that Ingratitude 
towards 
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towards the Author of a Benefit (a Vice that in a man- 
ner contains all other Vices) ſhould find ſuch Approba- 


tion and Reward? No, it ſeems to be otherwiſe: For 


the meaning of the Allegory is this, that Men's out · cries 
upon the defects of Nature and Art, proceed from an 
excellent diſpoſition of the Mind, and turn to their good, 
whereas the ſilencing of them is hateful to the Gods, 
and redounds not ſo much to their Profit: For they 
that infinitely extol Humane Nature, or the knowledge 
they poſſeſs, breaking out into a prodigal admiration 
of that they have and enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe Sciences 
they profeſs, would have them be accounted perfect; 
they do firſt of all ſhew little Reverence to the divine 
Nature, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
fects with God's Perfection: Again, they are wonder- 
fully injurious to Men, by imagining they have attain- 
ed the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, (reſting themſelves 
contented) ſeek no further. On the contrary, ſuch 
as bring Nature and Art to the Bar with Accuſations, 
and Bills. of Complaint againſt them, are indeed of 


more true and moderate Judgments : For they are evet 


in Action, ſeeking always to find out new Inventions. 


Which makes mie much to wonder at the fooliſh and in- 


conſiderate Diſpoſitions of ſome Men, who (making 
themſelves Bond. ſlaves to the Arrogancy of a few) have 


the Philoſophy of the Peripateticks (containing only a 


Portion of Grecian Wiſdom, and that but a ſmall one 
neither) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold it, not only 
an unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any imputation of Imperfection upon it.! 
2pprove rather of Empedocles his Opinion (who like a 
Mad-man, and of Democritus his Judgment, who witi 
great moderation complained how that all things were 
involved in a Miſt) that we knew nothing, that we 
diſcerned nothing, that Truth was drowned in the 
depths of Oblcurity, and that falſe things were wonder- 


fuſiy joined and inter mix'd with true (as for the new 


Acadeiny that exceeded ail meaſure) than of — 49 
lend 
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dent and pronunciative School of Ariſtotle. Let Men 
therefore be admoniſh'd, that by acknowledging the 
Imperfettion of Nature and Art, they are grateful to 
the Gods, and ſhall thereby obtain new Benefits and 
greater Favours at their bountiful Hands, and the Ac- 
cuſation of Promotheus their Author and Maſter (tho? 
bitter and vehement) will conduce more to their Pro- 
ft, than to the effuſe in the Congratulation of his In- 
vention: For in a Word the opinion of having enough, 
js to be accounted one of the greateſt Cauſes of having 
too little. ; 

Now as touching the kind of Gift which Mea are 
ſaid to have receiv'd in reward of their Accuſation 
(to wit, an ever-fading Flower of Youth) it is to 
ſhew, that the Ancients ſeem'd not to deſpair of at- 
taining the Skill by Means and Medicines, to put off 
Old Age, and to prolong Life, but this to be numbred 
rather among ſuch things (having been once happily 
attain'd unto) are now through Men's Negligence and 
Careleſneſs, utterly periſh'd and loſt; than among ſuch 
15 have been always deny'd and never granted : For 
they ſignifie and ſhew, that by affording the true uſe 
of Fire, and by a good and ſtern Accuſation and Con- 
viction of the Errors of Art, the Divine Bounty is 
not wanting unto Men in the obtaining of ſuch Gitts, 
but Men are wanting to themſelves 1n Jaying this Gift 
of the Gods upon the back of a lilly flow-pac'd Aſs, 
which may ſeem to be Experience, a ſtupid thing, 
and full of Delay: From whoſe leiſurely and Snail- 
like pace, proceeds that Complaint of Life's Brevity, 
and Art's Length. And to ſay the Truth, I am ot this 
opinion, that thoſe two Faculties, Dogrzatical and En- 
gerical, are not as yet well joyn'd and coupled toge- 
there, but as new Gifts of the Gods Impos'd either up- 
on Philoſophical Abſtractions, as upon a flying Bird, 
or upon flow and dull Experience, as upon an Als. 
And yet methinks, I would not entertain an ill Cou- 


ceit of this Aſs, if it meet not for the accidents of 
| T Travel 
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to Gain or Oſtentation, (to obtain which, he mult he 


with too ſudden haſt deſiſt from that they began, and 


as concern the Intellect, being now deſcrib'd, the Fa- 
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r 


Travel and Thirſt: For I am perſwaded, that who ſo 
conſtantly goes on, by the Conduct of Experience as 
by a certain Rule and Method, and not covets to meet 
with ſuch Experiments by the way, as conduce either 


fain to lay down, and fell this Burthen) may prove ng 
unfit Porter to bear his new addition of divine Muni- 
ficence. „ } | 
Now, in that this Gift is ſaid to paſs from Men to 
Serpents, it may ſeem to be added to the Fable for 
Ornament ſake in a manner, unleſs it were inſerted to 
ſhame Men, that having the uſe of that Cœleſtial Fire, 
and of ſo many Arts, are not able to get unto them- 
ſelves ſuch things as Nature it ſelf beſtows upon ma- 
ny other Creatures. > 5 
But that ſudden Reconciliation of Men to Prometheus 
after they were fruſtrated of their Hopes, contains; 
profitable and wiſe Note, ſhewing the Levity and Je- 
merity of Men in new Experiments; for if they have 
not preſent Succeſs, anſwerable to their Expectation, 


with Precipitancy returning to their former Experi- 
ments, are reconcil'd to them again. . : 
TheState of Man, in reſpect of Arts, and ſuch things 


rable paſſeth to Religion : For after the planting 0 
Arts, follows the ſetting of Divine Principles, which 
Hypocrilte hath over-fpread and polluted. By that 
tiwo-fold Sacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadow'd out 
the Perſons of a true Religious Man, and an Hypocrite 
In the one is contain'd Fatneſs, (which by reaſon of 
the Inflammation and Fumes thereof,) is call'd, Tir 
Portion of God; by which his Affection and Zeal, (tend. 
ing to God's Glory, and aſcending, towards Heaven) 
is fienifty d. In him alſo are contain'd the Bowels ol 
Charity, and ju him is found that 'gcod and whole. 
ſme Heſh. Whereas in the other, there is nothin? 
but dry and naked Bones 3 which On 

; vl 
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ſtuff up the Hide, and make it appear like a fair and 


goodly Sacr ifice: By this may be well meant thoſe 


external and vain Rites, and empty Ceremonies by 
which Men do oppreſs and fill up the ſincere Wor- 
ſhip of God, things compos'd rather for Oftentation, 
than any way conduciag to true Piety. Neither do 
they hold it ſufficicat to offer ſuch mock-Sacrifices 
unto God, except they alſo lay them before him, as 
if he had choſen and befpoke them. Certainly the 


Prophet in the Perſon of God, doth thus expoſtulate 
concerning this Choice, 1/a. 58. 5. Num tandem hoc 


eſt illud Jejunium quod E LEGI, ut homo animam ſu- 


am in diem unum affiigat, & caput inſtar junceti demit- 


tat? Is it ſuch a Faſt, that I have choſen, that a Man 
ſhould afflict his Soul for a Day, and to bow down 
his Head like a Bulruſh? | | 

Having now touch'd the State of Religion, the Pa- 
rable converts it ſeif to the Manners and Conditions 
of Human Life. And it is a common, but apt Inter- 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant Pleaſure and Volup- 
tuouſneſs; which (when the civil Life is pamper'd 
with too much Art, and Culture, and Superfluity,) is 
ingendred, as it were, by the efficacy of Fire, and 
therefore the work of Voluptuouſneſs is attributed unto 
Vulcan, who alſo himſelf doth repreſent Fire. From 
this do infinite Miſeries, together with too late Repen- 
tance, proceed, and overflow the Minds, and Bodies, 
and Fortunes of Men, and that not only in reſpect of 
particular Eſtates, but even over Kingdoms and Com- 
mon-wealths; for from this Fountain have Wars, Tu- 
mults, and Tyrannies deriv'd their Original. 

But it would be worth the Labour to conſider how 
elegantly and proportionably this Fable doth delineate 
two Conditions; or (as I may ſay) two Tables or 
Examples of Human Life, under the Perſons of Pro- 
Met hers, or E pimetheus; for they that are Ot Epimet heiss 
his Sect, are improvident, not foreſeeing what "A 
come ro paſs hereafter 3 eſteeming that beſt whic! 
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ſeems moſt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
that they are overtaken with many Miſeries, Difficul- 
ties, and Calamities, and ſo lead their Lives almoſt in 
perpetual Affliction; but yet notwithſtanding they 
pleaſe their Fancy, and out of Ignorance of the Paſlages 
of things, do entertain many vain hopes in their Mind, 
whereby they ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreams) ſo- 
lace themſelves, and ſweeten the Miſeries of their Life, 
But they that are Promotheus his Scholars, are Men en- 
du'd with Prudence, foreſeeing things to come, wa- 
rily ſnunning, and avoiding many Evils and Misfor- 
tunes. But to theſe their good Properties, they have 
alſo annexed, that they deprive themſelves, and defraud 
their Genius of many lawtul Pleaſures, and divers Re- 
creations, and (which is worſe,) they vex, and tor- 
ment themſelves withCares and Troubles, and inteſtine! 
Fears; for being chain'd to the Pillar of Neceſſity, they 
are afflicted with innumerable Cogitations, (which, be. 
cauſe they are very ſwift, may be fitly compar'd toan 
Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnawing 
and devouring the Liver, unlefs fometimes, as it were, 
by Night, it may be they get a little Recreation, and 
caſe of Mind; but fo, as that they are again ſuddenly 

aſſaulted with freſh Anxieties and Fears. | 
Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
of etther Condition, that they ſhould retain the Com- 
modities of Providence, and free themſelves from the 
Miſeries of Care and Perturbation ; neither indeed 
can any attain unto it, but by the aſſiſtance of Her- 
cules, that is, Fortitude, and Conſtancy of Mind, 
which is prepar'd for every Event and arm'd in all} 
Fortunes, foreſeeing without Fear, enjoying without 
Joathing, and ſuffering without Impatience. It is worth 
the noting allo, that this Virtue was not natural to 
Prometheus, but adventitial, and from the Indulgence} 
of another; for no in- bred and natural Fortitude 1s 
able to encounter with theſe Miſeries. Moreover, this 
Virtue was receiv'd and brought nuto him from the] 
25 remotel:! 
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remoteſt part of the Ocean, and from the Sun, that is, 
from Wiſdom, as from the San; and from the Medita- 
tion of Inconſtancy, or of the Waters of Human Life, 
25 from the ſailing upon the Ocean; which two Virgil 
hath well conjoyn'd in theſe Verſes ; 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
Quique metus omnes; & ine xorabile fatum 
Sabjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things: 
And that which dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relentleſs Threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Acheron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the Conſolation 
and Confirmation of Mens Minds, that this noble He- 
ro croſs'd the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, leſt peradven- 
ture, they might too much fear that the ſtraits and 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of this For- 
titude and Conſtancy. Of which very thing Seneca 
well conceiv'd, when he ſaid, Magnum eft habere ſimul 
fragilitat ens hominis, & ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for Human Frailty and Divine Security to be at 
one and the ſelt-ſame time, in one and the ſelf-ſame 
Subject. | 

But now we arc to ſtep back a little again to that, 
which by Premeditation we paſt over, leſt a Breach ſhould 
be made in thoſe things that were ſo link'd together. 
That therefore which I could touch here, is that laſt 
Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſeeking to bereave 
Minerva of her Virginity: For queſtionleſs, it was 
this hainous Offence that brought that Puniſhment of 
deyouring his Liver upon him; which is nothing elſe 
but to ſhew, that when we are puft up with too much 
Learning and Science, they go about oftentimes to 
make even Divine Oracles ſubject to Senſe and Rea- 
ſon; whence moſt certainly follows a continual Di- 

_ N ſtraQticn, 
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ſtraction, and reſtleſs griping of the Mind; we muſt 
therefore with a ſober, and humble judgment, diſtin- 
guiſn between Humanity and Divinity, and between 
the Oracles of Senſe, and the Myſteries of Faith, unleſs 
an Heretical Religion, and a commentitious Philoſo- 
phy be pleaſing unto us. 1 5 
Laſtly, It remains that we ſay ſomethingof the Games 
of Prometheus, perform'd with burning Torches, which 
again hath reference to Arts and Sciences, as that Fire, 
in whoſe Memory, and Celebration, theſe Games were 
inſtituted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe Admoniti- 
on, that the perfection of Sciences to be expected from 
Succeſſion, not from the Nimbleneſs andPromptneſs of 
one only Author ; for they that are nimbleſt in Courſe, 
and ſtrongeſt in Contation, yet haply have not the 
luck to keep Fire ſtill in their Torch; ſeeing it may be 
as well extinguiſh'd -by running too faſt, as by going 
roo flow. And this mnning and contending with 
Lamps, ſeems long ſince to be intermitted, ſeeing 
all Sciences ſcem even now to flouriſh moſt in their 
firſt Authors, Ariſtotie, Galen, Euchd and Ptolom; 
Succeſlion having neither effected, nor almoſt attempt- 
ed any great Matter. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, 
that theſe Games, in honour of Prometheus, or Human 
Nature, were again reitor'd, and that Matters ſhoull 
receive Succeſs by Combate and Emulation, and nit 
hang upon any one Man's ſparkling and ſhaking Torch. 
Men therefore arc to be admohiſh'd to rouſe up their 
Spirits, and try their Strengths and Turns, and not 
to refer all to the Opinions and Brains of a few. 
And thus have l deliver'd that which I thought good 
to obſerve out of this ſo well known, and common 
Fable; and yet I will not deny, but that there may 
be ſome things in it, Which have an admirable Con- 
ſent with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion, and eſ- 
pecially that ſailing of Hercules ina Cup, (to ſet Pro: 
metheus at liberty,) ſcems to repreſent an Image of the 
Divine Word, coming in Fleſh, as in a trail Veſſel, to 
5 1 fedeen 
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redeem Man from the Slavery of Hell. But I have in- 


terdicted my Pen all Liberty in this kind, leſt ſhould 
4 


uſe * Fire at the ofa of the Lord. 


SCTLLA as ICARVS, _— 
Midale- way. 


— 


M E D IOCRITY, or the Middle-way, i is moſt 
commended in Moral Actions; in Contempla- 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated, though no leſs pro- 
fitable and commodious; bur inPolitical Employments, 
to be uſed with great heed and Judgment. The An- 
clents by the way, preſcrib'd by SN noted the /fe- 
diocrity of Manners, and by the Way between Scyila 
and Charybdis (ſo famous foe Difficuity and Danger,) 
the Mediocrity of intellectual Operations. 

, Jearus being to croſs the Sea hy flight, was command- 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould Hy neither too high 
nor too low ; for his Wings beiag joyn'd with Wax, if 
he ould mount roo high, it was to be fear'd left: the 
Wax ſhould melt by the heat of the Sun; and if too low, 
leſt miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it leſs tena- 
cious z but he in a youthful Jollity ſoaring too high, 
fell down headlong, and periſh'd in the Water. 

The Parable is eaſie and vulgar; for the way of Vir- 
tue lies in a direct Path between Exceſs and Defect. 
Neither is it a wonder that Icarus perilh'd by Excels, 
ſceing that Exceſs for the moſt part, isthe peculiar Fault 
of Youth, as Defect is of Age, and yet of two evil 
and hurtful ways, Youth commonly makes choice of 
the better, Defect being always accounted worſt; for 
whereas Exceſs contains ſore Sparks of Magnanimi Ty, 

and, like a Bird, claims Kiadred of the Heavens, De- 
tet, only like a baſe Worm, crawls upon the Earth. 
Excelleaty therefore ſaid HJeraclitus, Lumen ficeuns, op- 
tim Animas d ary Light is the belt Soul; for if the 
+ 4 Soul 
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Soul contrat moifture from the Earth is become des 
generate àltogether. Again, on the other ſide, there 
muſt be Moderation us d, that this Light be ſubtiliz d 
by this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroy'd by too much 
Fervency. And thus much every Man for the moſt | 
part knows. 
| Now they that would ſail between Scy//a and Cha- 
rybdis muſt be furniſh'd, as well with the Skill, as proſ- 
perous Succeſs in Navigation: For if their Ships fall 
into Sey//a they are ſplit on the Rocks: If into Charyb- IF 
dit they are ſwallowed up of a Gulph: — 
The Moral of this Parable (which we will but brief. 
ly touch, although it contain Matter of infinite Con- 
templation) ſeems to be this: That in every Art and 
Science, and ſo in their Rules and Axioms, there bea 
mean obſerv'd between the Rocks of Diſtinctions, and 
the Gulphs of Univerſalities; which two are famous | 
for the Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


F" — 


SPHTNX, or Science. 


©. 


HE M fay that Sphyzx was a Monſter of divers | 
Forms, as having the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 
the Wiogs of a Bird, aud the Talons of a Gryphin. His 
Abode was in a Mountain near the City of Thebes, he 
l:ept alſo the High-ways, and us'd to lie in Ambuſh | 
for Travellers, and ſo to ſurprize them: To whom 
(being in his Power) he propounded certain dark and 
intricate Riddles, which were thought to have been 
given and receiv'd of the Muſes. Now if theſe miſerable 
Captives were hot alle inſtantly to reſolve and inter- 
pret them in the midſt of their Difficulties and Doubts, 
fhe would rend and tear them in pieces. The Coun— 
ivy groaning a long time under this Calamity, the 
Trans at laſt propounded the Kingdom as a Reward 
unto him that could interpret the Riddles of Su, 
. | there 
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there being no other way to deſtroy her: Whereupon 


 0edipus (a Man of piercing, and deep judgment, but 


Maim'd and Lame, by reaſon of Holes bor'd in his 
Feet,) mov'd with the hope of ſo great a Reward, ac- 
cepted the Condition, and determin'd to put it to the 
hazard; and ſo with an undaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf before the Monſter ; who ask d him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, went 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, than upon three, 
and laſtly, upon four Feet again, anſwer'd forthwith, 


that it was Man; which in his Infancy, immediately 


after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing to 
creep, and not long after, ſtands upright upon two 
Feet; then growing old, he leans upon a Staff where- 
with he ſupports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem to have 
three Feet ; and atlaſt, in decrepid Years, his Strength 
failing him, he falls groveling again upon four, and 
lies bed-rid. Having therefore by this true Anſwer 
gotten the Victory, he inſtantly ſlew this Sphynx, (and 
laying her Body upon an Aſs, ) leads it, as it were, in 


Triumph ; and ſo according to the Condition,) was 


created King of the Thebans., 
This Fable contains in it no leſs Wiſdom than Ele- 


gancy, and it ſeems to point at Science, eſpecially that 
which is joyn'd with Practice, for Science may not ab- 


ſurdly be term'd a Monſter, as being by the ignorant 
and rude Multitude always held in Admiration. It is 
diverſe in Shape and Figure, by reaſon of the infinite 
variety of Subjects, wherein it is converſant. A Mai- 
den Face and Voice is attributed unto it for its gracious 
countenance and volubility of Tongue. Wings are ad- 
ded, becauſe Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fly from one to another, as it were, in a moment, ſee- 
ing that theCommunication of Science is as the kindling 
of one Light at another. Elegantly alſo it is feign'd to 
have ſharp and hooked Talons, becauſe the Axioms 
and Arguments of Science do fo faſten upon the Mind, 
and fo ſtrongly apprehend and hold it, as that it ſtir 
| not 
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not or evade, which is noted alſo by the Divine Philo- 


ſopher, Eccleſ. 12. 12. Verba ſapientum (faith he) ſunt 


tanquam aculei & veluti clavi in altum defi vi. The words 


of the Wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driven far in. 


Moreover, all Science ſeems to be placed in ſteep 
and high Mountains; as being thought to be a lofty and 
high thing, looking down upon Ignorance with a | 
ſcornful Eye. It may be obſerv'd and ſeen alſo a great 
way, and far in compaſs, as things ſet on the tops of | 
Mountains. — I 

Furthermore, Science may well be feign'd to beſet | 
the High-way, becauſe which way ſoever we turn in | 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Human Life, meet | 
with ſome matter or occaſion offered for Cogtempla- | 
tion, 5 | 
Sphynx is ſaid to have receiv'd from the Muſes di- 
vers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to propound 
them unto Men, which remaining with the Muſes, are 
free (it may be) from ſavage Cruelty; for ſo long 
as there is no other end of Study and Meditation, than 
to know, the Underſtanding is not rack'd and impriſon- 
ed, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even Doubts 
and Variety find a kind of Pleaſure and De lectation: 
But when once theſe eAnigma's are deliver'd by the 
Moſes to Sphynx, that is, to Practice, fo that if it be fol- | 
licited and urg'd by Action and Election, and Deter- 
mication ; then they begin to be troubleſome and ra- 
ging; andualeſs they be reſolv'd and expedited, they | 
do wonderfully torment and vex the Minds of Men, | 
diſtracting, and in a manner rending them into ſundry | 
EE. - DEE 
Moreover, there is always a twofold Condition pro- 
pounded with Spbyzx her eAnigma's; To him that doth | 
not expound them, diſtraction of Mind; and to him | 
that doth, a Kingdom; for he that knows that which 
ne fought ts know, hach attain'd the end he aim'd at, 
and every Artiiicer alſo commands over his Work. | 
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Of Sphynx her Riddles, they are generally two kinds; 


ſome concerning the Nature of things, others touching 


the Nature of Men. So alſo there are two kinds of 
Empires, as Rewards to thoſe that reſolve them. The 


one over Nature, the other over Men; for the proper 


and chief end of true Natural Philoſophy is ro com- 
mand and ſway over Natural Beings; as Bodies, Me- 


dicines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things; 


alchough the School (being content with ſuch things 
as are offer'd, and priding it ſelf with Speeches) doth 
neglect Realities and Works, treading them as it were 
under foot. But that ÆMnigma propounded to Oedipus 
(by means of which he obtain'd the Theban Empire) 
belong'd to the Nature of Man: For whoſoever doth 
throughly conſider the Nature of Man, may be in a 
manner the Contriver of his own Fortune, and is born 


to command, which is well ſpoken of the Romars 
Arts: | 


| Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
He tibi erunt Artes | 


Roman remember, that with Scepters awe | 
Thy Realms thou Rule. Theſe Arts let be thy Law. 


It was therefore very appoſite, that Auguſtus Cæſar 


(whether by Premeditation, or by a Chance) bare a 


Sphynx in his Signet: For he (if ever any) was fa- 
mous not only in Political Government, bur in all 
the courſe of his Life; he happily diſcover'd many 


new eAnigma's concerning the Nature of Man, which 


if he had? not done with Dexterity and Promptneſs, he 
had often-times faln into imminent Danger and De- 
ſtruction. 

Moreover, it is added in the Fable, that the Body 
of Sphynx, when ſhe was overcome, was laid upon an 


Als; which indeed is an elegant Fiction, ſeeing there 
is nothing ſo acute and abſtruſe, but (being well under- 


ſtood, 


\, 


3 
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| Road, and divulged, ) may be well apprehended by à 

ſlow capacity. 1 
Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was overcome 
by a Man lame in his Feet; for when Men are too 
ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in haſt ing to 
Sphynx her e/nigme's, it comes to paſs, that (ſhe get- | 
ting the upper hand) their Wits and minds are rather | 
diſtrated by Diſputations, than that ever they come to | 
command by Works and Effects. iS | 


— 
— 
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PROS ERP IN A, or Spirit. 


LVU TO, they ſay, being made King of the lafer- 

nal Dominions, (by that memorable Diviſion, ) 

was in deſpair of ever attaining any one of the Su- 
perior Goddeſſes in Marriage, eſpecially if he ſhould 
venture to court them, either with Words, or with 
any amorous Behaviour; ſo that of neceſſity he was 
to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine ; Ta- 
king therefore the Benefit of Opportunity, he caught 
up Proſerpina (the Daughter of Ceres, a beautiful Vir- 
gin, ) as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus- Homers in the Mea- 
dows of Sicily, and carried her away with him in his 
Coach to the Subterranean Dominions; where ſhe 
was welcomed with ſuch Reſpect, as that ſhe was ſtiled 
the Lady of Dis. But Ceres, her Mother, when, in 
no place ſhe could find this her only beloved Daugh- 
ter, in a forrowful Humour, and diſtracted beyond 
meaſure, w2at compalliag the whole Earth, with a 
burning Torch 1a her hand, to ſeek, and recover this 
her loſt Child. But when ſhe ſaw that all was in vain, 
ſuppoſing peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
ſhe importuned Jupiter with many Tears and Lamen- 
catioas, that ſhe might be reſtored unto her again; 
and ac length, prevailed chus far, Thar if ſhe had taſted 
of nothing in Hell, ſne ſhould have leave to bring her 
rom 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De- 
nial to her Petition, Proſerpina having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate : And yet for all this, 
Ceres gave not over ber Suit, but fell to Prayers and 
Moans afreſh: Wherefore, it was at laſt granted, that 
(the Year being divided ) Proſerpina ſhould by alter- 
nate Courſes, remain one ſix Months with her Hus-- 
band, and the other ſix Months with her Mother. Not 
long after this, Theſes, and Perit hous, in an over-hardy 
Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Plato's Bed; 
who, being weary with Travel, and ſitting down upon 
a ſtone in Hell, to reſt themſelves, had not the power 
toriſe again; but ſat there for ever. Proſerpina there- 
fore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Honour there 
was this great privilege granted, That although it 
were enacted, that none that went down to Hell, ſhould 
have the power ever to return from thence; yet was this 
ſingular exception annexed to this Law, That if any 
preſented Proſerpina with a Golden Bongh, it ſhould 
be lawful for him to go and come at his Pleaſure. 
Now there was but one only ſuch a Bough in a ſpa- 
cious and ſhady Grove, which was not a Plant nei- 
ther of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of another 
kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being pluckt off, 
another would inſtantly ſpring ovr. 

This Fable ſeems to pertain to Nature, and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of ſub- 
alternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have is 
deriv'd, and to them doth again return. 

By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that Xtherial Spi- 
rit, (which being ſeparated from the upper Globe) is 
ſhut up and detain'd under the Earth (repreſented by 
Pluto) which the Poet well expreſt thus: = 


Sive recens tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alta 
there, cognati retinebat ſemina cœli. 


vw hether 
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Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
Was from the high-rear'd ether ſeparate) 
* Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
Ihe living Seeds of Heaven her neareſt kin. 


This Spirit is feign'd to be rapted by the Earth, be- 
cauſe. nothing can with-hold it, when it hath time and 
leiſure to eſcape, It is therefore caught and ſtaid by a | 
ſudden Contraction, no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould | 
go about to mix Air with Water, which can be done 
by no means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid Agitatien, as 
may be ſeen in Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the | 
Water. ; | | | 

Neither is it elegantly added, that Proſerpina was 
rapt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus's Flowers in the Val- | 
leys, becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from Slowneſs | 
or Stupidity: For then indeed is this Spirit moſt pre- 
par?d and fitted to be ſnatcht by Terreſtrial Matter, | 
when it begins to becoagulated, and become as it were | 
flown. | | f 
Rightly is Proſerpina honour'd more than any of the 
other God's Bedfellows, in being ſtyl'd the Lady of Dis, | 
becauſe this Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in 
thoſe lower Regions, Pluto abiding ſtupid and igno- 
rant. | | 

This Spirit the Power Cœleſtial (ſhadowed by Ce- 
res) ſtrives, with infinite Sedulity, to recover and pet | 
again: For that Brand or burning Torch of ether | 
(which Ceres carry'd in her Hand) doth doubtleſs figni- | 
fie the Sun, which enlightneth the whole Circuit of the 
Earth, and would be of greateſt moment to recover 
Proſerpina, if poſſible it might be. | 

But Proſerpina abides ſtill; the Reaſon of which is 
accurately, and excellently propounded in the Condi- | 
tions between Jupiter and Ceres: For, firſt, it is moſt | 
certain there are two ways to keep Spirit in ſolid and 
terreſtrial Matter; the one by Conſtipation, and Ob- 

ſtruQion; 
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ſtruction, which is meer Impriſonment and Conſtraint; : 


the other, by Adminiſtration, or praportionable Nu- 
triment, which it receives willingly, - and of its own 
accord: For after that the included Spirit begins to feed 
and-nouriſh ic ſelf, . it makes no haſte to be gone; but 
is as it were, link'd to:its Earth: Aud this is pointed 
at by Pro/erpina her eating of Pomegranate; which if ſhe 
had not done, ſhe had long ſince been recover'd by 
Ceres with her Torch, compaſſing the Earth. Now. as 
concerning that Spirit which is in Metals and Minerals, 


it is chiefly perchance reſtrain'd by the ſolidity of 


Maſs: But that which is in Plants and Animals, inha- 


bits a porous Body, and hath open Paſſage to be gone, 


in a manner, as it liſts, - were it not that it willingly 
abides of its own accord, by reaſon of the Reliſh ic finds 
in its Entertainment. The ſecond Condition concerning 
the ſix Months Cuſtom, it is no other than an elegant 
Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year ; ſeeing this 
Spirit mix*d with Earth, appears above ground in Ve- 


getable Bodies during the Summer Months, and in the 


Winter ſinks down again. 


Now as concerning Theſeus and Perithous, and their 
Attempt to bring, Proſerpina quite away, the meaning of 


it is, that it oftentimes comes to paſs that ſome more 
ſubtil Spirit deſcending with divers Bodies to the Earth, 
never come to ſuck of any ſubaltern Spirit, whereby 
to unite it unto them, and ſo to bring it away. But 
on the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and never 
riſe more, that Proſerpina ſhould be by that means aug- 
mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. | 
All that we can ſay concerning that Sprig of Gold, is 
hardly able to defend us from the Violence of the Chy- 
mick:, if in this regard they ſet upon us, ſeeing they 
promiſe by that their Elixir to effect Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Natural Bodies, as it were, from 


the Portal of Hell. But concerning Chymiſtry, and 


thoſe perpetual Suitors for that Philoſophical Elixir, we 
know certainly that their Theory is without Grounds, 
” 5 and 
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and we ſuſpect that their Practice is alſo without cer. 
tain Reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
laſt part of the Parable, this is my Opinion, I am indy- 
ced to believe by many Figures of the Ancients, that 
the Conſervation and Reſtanration of Natural Bodies 
in ſome ſort, was not eſteem'd by them as a thing im- 
ſible to be attain'd, but as a thing abſtruſe and full 
of Difficulties, and ſo they ſeem to intimate in this 
place, when they report that this one only Sprig was 
found among infinite other Trees in a huge and thick 
Wood, which they feign'd to be of Gold, becauſe Gold 
is the Badge of Perpetuity, and to be artificially as it 
were inſerted, becauſe this Effect is to be rather hop'd 
for from Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple or 
natural means. FE 


— 


ET IS, or Counſel. 


HE Ancient Poets report, that Jupiter took Metis 

to Wife, whoſe Name doth plainly ſignifie Coun- 
ſel, and that ſhe by him conceived. Which when he 
found, not tarrying the time of her Deliverance, devours 
both her and that which ſhe went withall, by which 
means Jupiter himſelt became with Child, and was de- 
liver'd of a wondrous Birth; for out of his Head or 
Brain came forth Pallas Armed, 

The Senſe of this Fable (which at firſt Apprehenſion 
may ſeem monſtrous and abſurd) contains in it a Secret 
of State, to wit, with what Policy Kings are wont tocar- 
ry themſelves towards their Counſellors, whereby they 
may not only preſerve their Authority and Majeſty 
free and entire, bur alſo that it may be the more cx- 
toll'd and dignity'd of the People: For Kings being as 
it were ty'd and coupl'd in a Nuptial Bond to their 
Counſellors, do truly conceive that communicating 
with them about the Affairs of greateſt Importance do 
yet detract nothing from their own Majeſty. -— 

= when 
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when any Matter comes to be cenſured or decreed 
(which is a Birth) there do they confine and reſtraia 
the liberty of their Councellors ; leſt that which is done 
ſhould ſeem to be hatched by their Wiſdom and Judg- 
ment. So as at laſt Kings (except it be in ſuch Matters 
as are diſtaſtful and maligned, which they always will 
be ſure to put off from themſelves) do aſſume the 
Honour and Praiſe of all Matters that are ruminated in 
Council, and, as it were, form'd in the Womb, where- 
by the Refolution and Execution (which becauſe it pro- 
ceeds from Power, and implies Neceſlity, is elegantly 
ſhadowed under the Figure of Pallas Armed) ſhall ſeem 
to proceed wholly from themſelves. Neither ſufficeth 
it, that it is done by the Authority of the King, by his 
meer Will and free Applauſe, except withal, this be 
added and appropriated as to iſſue out of his own 
Head or Brain, intimating, that ont of his own Judg- 
ment, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, ir was only invented 
and derived, 


OR . — 
82 —— 


The S TRE MNS, or Pleaſure, - 


Th E Fable of the Syrens ſeems rightly to have 
been apply'd to the pernicious Allurements of 
Pleaſure, but in a very vulgar and groſs manner. And 
therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the An- 
clents have with a farther reach or inſight ſtrained deep- 
er Matter out of them, not unlike the Grapes ill preſs'd; 
from which, though ſome Liquor were drawn, yet 
the beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrens are faid to be 
the Daughters of Achelous, and Terpſichore one of the Mu- 
es; Who DT firſt being, were winged, but after 
raſhly entring into Contentiou wich the Muſes, were by 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their Wings. Of 
wnole pluck'd out Feathers the Muſes made themſelves 
Coronets, fo as ever ſiace that time all the Mules have 
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attired themſelves with plumed heads, except Terpſichore 
of the Syrens was in certain pleaſant, Iſlands, from 

covered any Ships approaching, with their ſweet Tune, 


they would firſtenticeand ſtay them, and having them 
in their Power would deſtroy them. Neither was their | 


that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed all 
Paſſengers. And fo great were the Miſchiefs they did, 


ment of his Device) cauſedall the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound] 


For Pleaſures do for the moſt proceed out of the abur- 


which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged In- 
ing and Education brings it ſo to paſs, as that it re- 


der the ends and events of Things, as that it clips the 
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only, that was Mother to the S rens. The Habitation 


whence as ſoon as out of their Watch-Tower they dif. 


Song plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch variety 
of melodious Tunes ſo fitting and delighting the Ears 


that theſe Iſles of the Syrens, even as far off as Man 
can ken them, appearedall over white with the Bones 
of unburied Carcaſſes. For the remedying of this Mi- 
ſery a double Means was at laſt found out; the one by 
Ulyſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 


to the Main-Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould require 
them ſo to do. But Orpheus neglected and diſdained to 
be ſo bound, and with a ſhrill and ſweet Voice, ſinging 
Praiſes of the Gods to his Harp, ſuppreſs'd the Songs of 
the Syrers, and ſo freed himſelf from their Danger. 
This Fable hath relation to Men's Manners, and 
contains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parabl: 


dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of the 
Delights and jovial Contentments of the Mind; the 


ticements to raviſh and rap Mortal Men : But. Learn- 
ſtrains and bridles Man's Mind, making it ſo to conſ- 
Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly to the Ho- 


nour and Renown of the Muſes; for after that by 
ſ-me Examples, it was made manitcſt, that by the N 


Fewer of Philoſophy, vain Plcaſures might grow Con-, 


temptible; 
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temptible; it preſently grew to great eſteem, as a thing 
that could raiſe, and elevate the Mind aloft, that ſeem- 
ed to be baſe, and fixed to the Earth, make the cogita- 
tions of the Men (which do ever reſide in the Head,) 
to be æthereal, and as it were winged. But that the 
Mother of the Syrens was left to her Feet, and without 
Wings; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant, than of 
light and ſuperficial Learning, appropriated and de- 
ſigned only to Pleaſures, as were thoſe which Petronius 
devoted himſelf unto, after he had received his fatal 
Sentence; and having his Foot, as it were, upon the 
Threſhold of Death, ſought to give himſelf all delight- 
ful Contentments; inſomuch, as when he had cauſed 
Conſolatory Letters to be ſent him, he would peruſe 
none of them, (as Tacitus reports, that ſhould give 
him Courage and Conſtancy) but only read fantaſtical 


| Verſes, ſuch as theſe are ; 


 Vivamus, Mea Lesbia, atq; amemus, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
Omnes unius aſtimemus Aſſis. 


My Lesbia, let us live and love; 

Though wayward Dotards us reprove; 

Weigh their Words light for our behove: 
And this alſo: 


Jura Cents norint, C quid fit faſqʒ ne faſque, 


* . - a 
faquiraat triſtes, Legumq; examina ſervent. 


let doting Granſire know the Law _ 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe 3 
Let them in that ſtrict Circle draw. 


This kind of Doctrine would ea ily rerſwadeto take 
theſe plumed Coronets from the Muſes, and to reſtore 


ke ihe Wings again to the Syrems, Theſe Syrend are ſaid 
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to dwell in remote Iſles ; for that Pleaſures love Pri- 
vacy, and retired Places, ſnunning always too much 
Company of People. The Syren's Songs are ſo vul- 
garly underſtood, together with the Deceits and Dan- 
ger of them, as that they need no Expoſition. But 
that of the Bones appearing like white Cliffs, and 
deſcryed afar off, hath more Acutenefſs in it; for there- | 
by is ſignified, that, albeit the Examples of Afflictions 
be manifeſt, and eminent; yet do they not ſufficient- | 
iy deter us from the wicked Enticements of Plea- 
8 ; | 5 : | 
As for the Remainder of this Parable, though it be | 
not over- myſtical, yet it is very grave, and excellent: 
For in it are ſet out three Remedies for this violent, 
enticing Miſchief ; to wit, Two from Philoſophy, | 
and one from Religion. The firſt Means to ſhun | 
theſe inordinate Pleaſures, is, to withſtand, and reſiſt | 
them 1n their Beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all Oc- 
caſions that are offered, to debauch and entice the 
Mind, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the Ears; 
and that Remedy is properly uſed by the meaner and 
baſer ſort of People, as it were Ulyſſes's Followers or | 
Mariners; whereas more Heroick and Noble. Spirits | 
may boldly Converſe even in the midſt of theſe ſedu- 
cing Pleaſures, if with a reſolved Conſtancy they ſtand 
upon their Guard, and fortifie their Minds; and 6 
take greater Contentment in the trial and experience 
of this their approved Vertue; learning rather through- 
ly to underſtand the Follies and Vanities of thoſe Plea- 
ſures by Contemplation, than by Submiſſion : Which 
Solomon avouched of himſelf, when he reckoned vp the 
multitude of thoſe Solaces and Pleaſures wherein he 
Swain, doth conclude with this Sentence, 


— 


Sapientia quoque per ſeverabat mecum. 


Wiſdom alſo continued with me. 
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Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spirits of this excellent 
Temper, even in the midſt of theſe enticing Pleaſures, 

can ſhew themſelves conſtant and invincible, and are 
able to ſupport their own vertuous Inclination, a- 
gainſt all heady and forcible Perſwaſions whatſoever ; 
as by the Example of Ulyſſes, that ſo peremptorily in- 
terdicted all peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of his 
Companions, as the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
Poyſons to captivate the Mind. But of all other Re- 
medies in this Caſe, that of Orpheus is moſt Predomi- 
nant : For they that channt and reſound the Praiſes of 
the Gods, confound and diſſipate the Voices and In- 
cantations of the Syrens; for Divine Meditations do 
not only in Power ſubdue all ſenſual Pleaſures; but al- 

{ far exceed them in Swiftneſs and Delight. 
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5 THE 
CHARACTER 
„„ 0 
Queen Elizabeth, 
Written by way of Eſſay. 

By the Lord Verwam. 


Ueen Elizabeth was one, whom Nature and 
Fortune had made the Wonder of her Sex,” and 


() an Ornament to Crowned Heads. For the Truth 
of this we need not appeal to the Teſtimony 


ol any Monk, or of any ſuch like Solitary Reclaſe : For 
tho? theſe Men write acutely, and have extraordinary 
Judgments; yet being wedded to, and byaſled by their 
own Faction, they can never be faithful in tranſmitting 
a Thing of this Nature to Poſterity. But this 1s a Pro- 
vince that more properly belongs to Men of the firſt 
Rant, to ſuch as have had the Management of the Go- 
vernment in their own Hands, and have been acquainted 
with the ſecret Springs and Motions of Civil Affairs. 
Every Age has look'd upon a Female Government as a 
Rarity ; if Proſperous as a Wonder; but if Proſperous and 
Leng, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho' ſhe Reign'd full 
: U 4 four 
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four and forty Years, yet ſhe outliv'd not her Happineſs, 
Of the Happineſs of her Reign | deſign to ſay ſomething, 
without running ont into high Encomiums. For Praiſe 
_— is the Tribute of Men, but Happineſs the Gift | 
of God. | 
I take this to be the firſt Step to her Happineſs, that 
from a private Condition ſhe was rais'd to the Admi- | 
niſtration of the Regal Power. Foraſmuch as *tis a ſtand- 
ing Rule in the Morality and common Senſe of Mankind, | 
that thoſe Things are to be look'd upon as our greateſt | 
Happineſs, which come beyond our Hope and Expecta- 
tion. But this is not what I mean. That which I | 
aim at is this, that Princes, who are bred up in Courts | 
as the undoubted Heirs of a Crown, are ſo far debauchd 
by a ſoft indulgence: and effeminate Education, that 
they frequently become leſs capable of managing the 
State: Whereas thoſe have proved the beſt and moſt 
excellent Princes, who have been under the Diſci- 
pline of boch Fortunes. We need not to go far for | 
Inſtances, Henry the Seventh in England, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France, within our own Memory, and almoſt 
at the ſame time, mounted the Throne, not only from 
a Private, but alſo from an Adverſe and haraſs'd For- 
tune; and the one prov'd famous for his Prudence, the o- 
ther for his Juſtice. This was the Caſe of Queen Elizabeth; | 
' whoſe Fortune was as inconſtant at the firſt, as at laſt whea | 
ſhe came to the Crown, it prov'd Conſtant and Even. For | 
at her Birth ſhe was declar'd Heireſs to the Throne, 
afterwards diſinherited, and at laſt deſpis'd: During 
her Brother's Reign ſhe enjoy d a more ſerene and favour- 
able Fortune, but whilſt her Siſtgr ſway'd the Scepter 
the Clouds and Storms retarn'd upon her again. Nor | 
was ſhe advanc'd on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne, | 
thereby to reader her Haughty after the Provocation 
of her Sufferings: But being reſtor'd to her Liberty, | 
and rais'd in her Hopes, ihe at laſt quietly and happily } 
mounted the Throne, without any Oppoſition or Com- 
peritor. - 
Theſe 
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Theſe Things I have mention'd, to ſhew how careful 
Divine Providence was of this beſt of Princes, by pre- 
paring her for a Crown by ſuch methods of Diſcipline. 
Nor ought the Misfortune of her Mother to Eclipſe the 
Y Glory of her Birth: Eſpecially ſince *tis abundantly evi- 
dent, that Henry the Eighth was engag'd in a new Love 
before he gave way to his Anger againſt Queen Ann: 
Nor is Poſterity a ſtranger to.the Nature of that Xing, 
„which was fo very prone to Love and Jealouſie, and 
: F proſecuted both even with the Effuſion of Blood. To 
this we may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Accuſati- 
on grounded on flight Conjectures, and on the impro- 
bable Teſtimony of a wicked Accuſer : All which was 
mutter'd privately at that very time; and Queen Ann 
her ſelf with an undaunted Mind, and noble Preſence, 
J proteſted her Innocence at the time of her Death. For 
: Y having (as ſhe thought) got a faithful and generous 
- Y Meſſenger, ſhe juſt before her Execution diſpatcht him 
away with this Meſſage to the King; That the King had 
very well obſerv d, and would ſtill keep his Promiſe good to 
ber, that was now going to be inveſted with new Honours : Since 
from a private Perſon he rais'd her at firſt to the Dignity of a 
- BY Marchioneſs, and then advanc'd her to be the Partner of his 
Bed and Throne; and now, when he could raiſe her no higher 
„ Earth, deſign d to promote her an Innocent to the Crown of 
Aartyrdom. But the Meſſenger durſt not tell this to 
the King, who was devoted to another Love, tho' Fame, 
the Allerter of Truth, has tranſmitted it to Poſterity. 
4 Another part of the Happineſs of Queen Elizabeth 
Y icemsto conſiſt in the Period and Courſe of time wherein 
| ſhe Reign'd : Not only that it was Long, but becauſe it 
was ſuch a Part of her Life, as was moſt fit for managing 
the Affairs of State, and governing a Kingdom. For 
me was five and twenty Years Old when ſhe began her 
Reign (at which Age ſhe was out of her Guardians Juriſ- 
diction) and ſhe /continu'd to Reign to the 7oth Year 
of her Age. So that ſhe neither experienc'd what it was 
to be a Minor, and under a Governor's Power; nor = 
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me labour under the Inconveniences of an extreme and 


miſerable Old Age. An Age, which even to private 
Men brings too many Troubles along with it; but to 
Kings, belide the ordinary Miſeries of human Life, it 


comes attended with the Decay of their States, and is 


back 'd with an inglorious Exit. For there has ſcarce been 
a King, that has liv'd to an extreme and infirm old Age, 
but what loſt much of that Power and Eſteem, which 


be formerly had. Of this we have a notable Inftance in 


Philip the Second, King of Spain, a Prince very Potent, 
and one very well skilPd in the Art, of Governing: 
Who in his latter Days, labouring under the Impotency 
of old Age, deeply experienc'd the Truth of what we 


aſſerted. He quitted all his Conqueſts in France, made 


2 Peace with that Nation, and endeavour'd to do the 
fame with others, that ſo he might leave all Things in 
quiet, and compos'd to his Succeſſors. On the other 
band, Queen El:zabeth's Fortune was fo Conſtant and 
Vigorous, that no declenſion of Affairs follow'd her lively, 
tho? declining Age. Nay more, for a ſtanding and moſt 
certain monument of her Happineſs, fhe died not before 
2 Victory in Ireland had put an end to the Rebellion there; 
ſo ſhining and uniform was her Glory in all its Parts! 
Beſides, I think it very material to reflect, over what 
fort of People ſhe bore the ſway; for had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palmyrenians, or any other ſoft and 
unmanly Nation of Aſia, it had been a lefs wonder, 
fince a Female in the Throne would be ſuicable enough 
io an Efeminate People; but to have all Things move 
and be directed by a Woman's Nod in England, a Na- 
tion ſo fierce and warlike this, I ſay, juſtly raiſes our 
higheſt Admiration. | 
But tho” the Genius of her Subjects was ſo deſirous of 
War, and ſo impatient of Peace, yet this did not hin- 
der her from maintaining it ſtrictly all her Reign. And 
this natural Inclination of hers, join'd with ſaccefs, is 
what I reckon redounds to her higheſt Commendation. 
Far this conduc'd much to the Happineſs of their * 
| : Hes 
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Life, to the Honour of her Sex, and to the Peace and 
Quiet of her Conſcience. About the tenth Vear of her 
Reign, an Iaſurrection was indeed attempted in the 
North, but, it was ſoon huſh'd and ſuppreſs d. All the 
reſt of her time England enjoy'd a ſecure and profound 
Peace. And 1 account it a moſt glorious Peace, upon 
theſe two Accounts; which tho' they make nothing to 
the Merit, yet contribute very much to the Glory of a 
Peace. The firſt is, that it appear'd the more Conſpi- 
cuous and Shining by the Calamities of its Neighbours, 
which were all in Flames round it. Anotker is, that 
even in the Bleſſings of Peace, there ſtill remain'd ſo 
much martial Glory, as by its famous Actions not on- 
ly retain'd, but likewiſe increas'd the Honour of the 
Engliſh Nation. For the Supplies ſent into the Nether= 
lands, France, and Scotland; the Voyages that were 
made to the Indies, and round the whole World; the 
Fleets that were ſent to infeſt Portugal and the Coaſts 
of Spain, and the 1riſh Rebels fo often conquer'd and 
cut off, were all ſufficient Teſtimonies, that England 
had remitted and loſt nothing of its Ancient Glory in 
the Field of War. 

It was likewiſe an addition to her Glory and Deſerts, 
that by her timely Supplies, the Neighbouring Princes 
were maintain'd in their Thrones ; and the Suppliant 
States, who by a Conduct unbecoming Princes, were 
expos'd to the Cruelty of their Miniſters, ro the Fury of 
the Rabble, and to all manner of Ravage and Slaughter, 
were at laſt reliev'd by her, and plac'd in that Poſture of 
Affairs, wherein they now are. Nor were her Counſels 
leſs beneficial than her Supplies: Witneſs her frequent Ad- 
monitions to his Catholick Majeſty, to moderate the Diſ- 
pleaſure he had conceiv'd againſt his Subjects in the Ne- 
therlands, and to reſtore them to that Mildneſs of Go- 
verument which they formerly enjoy'd: And witneſs 
her earneſt Importunities with the Kings of France, put- 
ling them often in Mind of the Edi&s wherein they had 
promis d to preſerve the Peace. It mult indeed be ac- 
FB ps | knowledg'd 
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knowledgꝰ'd that her Advices prov'd ineffectual. For the 
common Intereſt of Europe oppos'd the firſt, leſt the Am- 
bition of Spain, freed as it were from its Conſinement, 
ſhould enlarge it ſelf (as Affairs then ſtood) to the great | 
Prejudice of the Kingdoms and States of the Chriſtian 
World. And the Latter was prevented by the Maſſacre | 
of ſo many Innocent Perſons, who with their Wives 
- and Children were butcher'd in their own Habitations 
by the barbarous Rabble, who like ſo many Beaſts of | 
Prey feem'd to he Animated, Armed, and fent out by | 
Publick Authority: So that the Blood which was ſhed | 
cry'd aloud for Revenge, that the Kingdom, ſtain'd by | 
ſo notorious a Villany, might be purg'd by mutual 
Slaughters and Bloodſhed. However ſhe perform'd the 
Office of a Faithful, Prudent, and Generous Al). 
There is ſtill another Reaſon; why we ſhould admire | 
the peaceful Reign of Queen Elizabeth, namely, becauſe ; 
the Peace which ſhe enjoy'd, was not owing to the In- 
clination which the Age the liv'd in had to it, but wholly 
to her own Prudence and wiſe Conduct. She ſtruggled 
with an Inbred Faction at Home, upon the account of | 
Religion; and che ſtrength of the Kingdom, like the 
common Bulwark of all Europe, ſeem'd to oppoſe the 


; .growing Grettnels of the Spaniard, and his Ambition 


io formidable at that time; ſo that upon theſe Accounts, 
there was a ſuſficient Cauſe of War: But by her Forces 

and Policy ſhe furmounted theſe Difficulties. This was | 
demonſtrated by one of the moſt memorable Events, 
that ever happened in the whole Courſe of Affairs of 
our Agr. For when the Spaniſh Armada rode upon our 
Seas, to the Terror of all Europe, with ſo much Noiſe, 
and ſo much Aſſurance of Sncceis ; it took not the leaſt | 
Fiſher-boat, nor burnt the lealt Cottage, nor ſo much 
35 coꝝched upon our Coaſt : But being routed in an Eu- 
gagement, was diſpers'd by a miſerable Flight, and 
with frequent Storms; and ſo left England and her Sea 
Coats in an unmov'd and undiſturbed Peace. Nor was 
foe les Fortunate in diſappoiming the ſecret Plots ol 
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5 Queen Elizabeth. 91 
her private Foes, than in Conquering and Routing the 
Forces of an open Enemy: For tho' there were many 
Conſpiracies laid againſt her Life, yet were they moſt 
happily diſcovered and defeated. Nor was ſhe upon 
that account more fearful or anxious of the Safety of 
her Perſon; her Guards were not increas'd, nor did 
ſhe confine her ſelf in her Palace, without appearing 
Abroad: But ſecure of her ſelf, and truſting to her 
subjects, ſhe remembred her Deliverance, but forgot 
the Danger, and alter'd nothing of her uſual Manage- 
ment and Behaviour. | "Op 

Ic is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to conſider in 
what ſort of Times ſhe Flouriſh'd. For ſome Ages are 
ſo Barbarous and Ignorant, that Men have been Go- 
vern'd with as much Eaſe; as a Shepherd drives and 
manages his Sheep: But this Princeſs liv'd in a moſt 
Learned and Polite Age ; Wherein it requir'd great 
Parts, and a high Degree of Vertue to be Excellent. 
A Female Government is likewiſe very often Eclips'd by 


Marriage, and all the Praiſes and Conduct is beſtow'd 


upon the Husband : Whilſt thoſe who live Unmarry'd, 
have no Sharers or Partners in their Glory. And in 
this was our Queen the more to be commended, in that 
her Throne ſtood upon no other Baſis, than what ſhe 
her ſelf had erected. She had no Brother, no Uncle, 
nor any other of the Royal Family, to partake of her 
Cares, or ſhare in her Government. But even thoſe 
whom ſhe did Advance to any Places of Truſt, were fo 
manag'd and kept in ſuch Awe, that each of them was 
ſolicitous how to Pleaſe her ; fo that ſhe was always 


Miſtreſs of her ſelf. She was indeed Childleſs, and left 


no Iſſue of her own Body to ſucceed her: But this has 
been the Caſe of the moſt fortunate Princes, of Alex- 
ander the Great, of Julius Cæſur, of Trajan, and ſeveral 
others: Which has been variouſly Ceniur'd, and has 
always been a Matter of Diſpute. For ſome have look'd 
upon it as a Diminntion of Human Happineſs, es if Men 


could not be compleatly Happy, unleſs they were io 


* 
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both in their own Perſons, and in the Propagation of 

their Species: But others have eſteem'd it as the greater 
_ Happineſs, becauſe then it ſeems to be compleat, when 
it is not any longer ſubjeted to the various turns of 
Fortune: Which 'tis impoſſible to ſecure, when a po- 
ſterity is left behind. | 

To all this we may add her Outward Embelliſhments, 

ſhe was tall of Stature, well ſhap'd in her Body, and had 
in her Face the mixture of Sweetneſ and Majeſty ; and al- 
ways enjoy'd a very Sound Health, Beſides all this, ſhe 
was ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never experi- 
enc'd the Changes of Fortune, nor the Miſeries of Old 
Age, and at laſt by an eaſy and gentle Death ſhe obtain'd 
that Euthanaſia, which Auguſtus Ceſar was us'd ſo paſſio- 
nately to Deſire. This alſo is Recorded of Antoninus 
Pius, one of the beſt of Emperors, whoſe Death ſeem'd 
to be nothing elſe but a Quiet and ſweet Slumber, Juſt 
ſo in Queen Elizaberh's Diſtemper, there was nothing 
that was deadly, or ominous, or unſuitable to humane 
Nature. She was not eſirous of Life, or impatient 
under Sickneſs, nor diſturb'd with the Tortures of any 
pain: No direful, no peſtilential Symptom appear'd, 
but every Thing ſeem'd rather to Prognoſticate the decay 
of Nature, than either the Corruption or Diſparagement 
of it. For ſome few Days before her Death, being weaks 
ened by the dryneſs of her Conſtitution, and the cares 
of the Goverament, having not ſo much as drank any 
Wine, or taken any moiſt Diet, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 
Dead Pally, but yet (which is not uſual in that Diſtem- | 
per) ſhe retained her Speech, her Senſe and her Motion, 
tho” not ſo brisk and lively as before, Nor was ſhe long 
ia this Condition, ſo that it did not ſeem to be the laf 
Att of her Life, but rather the ſirſt Step to her Death. 
For tho? 'tis eſteemed a Miſery to live a long time in the 
loſs of the uſe of our Faculties; yet to be prepar'd for 
Death, by a gradual decay of our Senſes, is certainly a 
very {ſweet and pleaſant D:{foltion, 
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” Queen Elizabeth. 927 
Another remarkable Addition to her Happineſe, is 
this, that ſhe was not only very Happy in her own 
Perſon, but likewiſe in the Worthineſs of her Afinifters 
of State. For ſhe made Choice of ſuch Men, as this 
Jland perhaps was never ſo Happy in before. But God 
that favours Kings, raiſes them up Miniſters and adorns 
their Minds. | - 

There remain two Poſthumous Felicities, which ſeem 
to attend the more Noble and Auguſt Paſſages of her 
Life: The One is that of her Succeſſor, the Other, that 
of her Memory. For ſhe has got ſuch a Succeſſor, who, 


tho' by his Maſculine Virtue, and Off-/pring, and late Ac- 


ceſſion to the Throne, he may excel and eclipſe her Glo- 
ry; yet is ſo far a favourer of her Name and Eſterm, 
and is ſo willing to tranſmit her Actions to Poſterity, 
that he has made little Alterations, either in the Choice 
of Miniſters, or in the Method of Governing. So that 
hardly any Father has been ſucceeded by his Son, with 
leſs Noiſe, Diſturbance or Alteration. As for her Me- 
mory, *tis ſo much in the Mouths, and fo freſh in the 
Minds of all Men, that Death ſeems to have extinguiſh- 


ed Envy, and put her Fame in a clearer Light, and 


now the Happineſs of her Memory does as it were ſtrive 
to outvie that of her Zife. For tho' through Mens 
love to any Party, or upon the account of the diffe- 
rence of Religion, any factious Report may be ſpread 
Abroad, yet tis ſuch as ſeems to be fearful of it ſelt, 
is not ſincere, and can never laſt long. And 'tis upon 
this account eſpecially that I have made this Collection 
of Things, that relate to her Happineſs, and are marks 
of the Divine Favour : That ſo no foul- mouthed Libel- 
ler might dare to ſlain fo great Bleſſings of God, by 
the Venom of his ſcandalous Tongue. If any one 
ſhould now ſay, as one did to Ceſar, que miremur, ha- 
bemus : ſed que laudemus, eæpectamus; we do indeed ſec 
cauſe to Admire, but none to Praiſe: To this | antwer, 
that I look upon Admiration as the ſuperlative Degree 
of Praiſe. Nor could that Hyppireſs we have been de- 

„ N ſcribing, 
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ſcribingꝑ, be attained by any, but ſuch. as are ſupported 
and highly indulged by the Divine Favour ; and ſuch 
as in ſome meaſure by their Morals and Vertue are the 
Eſtabliſhers of their own Fortune. However I thought 
fit to ſubjoin ſome few Hints with reſpe& to thoſe NA. 
rals of the Queen, which ſeem to have been moſt ex- 
poſed to the laſh of malevolent Tongues 
In Religion, Queen Elizabeth was Pious and Moderate, 
Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt Enemy to Novelty. 
As for her Piety, tho” the chief ſtrokes of it appear'd in 
the Actions and Affairs of State; yet ſome ſigus of it 
were to be ſeen in the Courſe of her Life, and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. She was ſeldom abſent from Di 
vine Service, either in her publick or private Chapel. She 
employed much of her Time in reading the Scriptures 
and the Writings of the Fathers, eſpecially of S. Auguſtine. 
She compos'd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon ſome Occaſi- 
ons, and for ſome extraordinary Purpoſes. Whenever 
ſne mentioned the Name of God, even in ordinary Diſ- 
courſe, ſhe generally added the Title of Creator; and 
ſhewed ſome ſort of Humility and Reverence in her Looks 
and Countenance, which I my ſelf have often obſerved. 
As for that which ſome have reported, that/ſhe was ſo 
far from thinking of her Mortality, that ſhe could not 
_ endure to be told of Old Age or Death, it is abſolutely 
falſe: Since ſhe her ſelf, ſeveral Years before her Death, 
would frequently with much Facetiouſneſs call her felt 
the Old Woman :. And would often Diſcourſe about the 
Inſcription, ſhe had a mind ſhould be on her Tomb: 
She gave our, that ſhe was no lover of Glory and pom- 
pous Titles, but only deſir'd her Memory might be re- 
corded in a Line or two which ſhould very briefly ex- 
preſs her Name, her Virginity, the Time of her Reign, the 
Reformation of Religien, and her Preſervation of the Peace, 
Tis true, in the Flower of her Age before ſhe was paſt 
Child-bearing, when ſhe was importun'd by ſome to 
declare her Succeſſor, ſhe did make anſwer, That ſhe could 
by no means endure to have a Shroud held before her - 
| while 
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while ſhe was Living. However, ſome few Years before 
her Death, when ſhe was more thoughtful, and medi- 
tated (as *tis probable) on her Mortality, as one of her 
boſom Friends told her, that many and great Places and 
Offices of Truſt in the Common- wealth, would be too 
long vacant ; ſhe roſe up, and with more than ordinary 
Concern ſaid, That ſhe was ſure Her Place would not long 
be Vacant. ; | 

As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps in this her 

Character will ſeem deficient, becauſe of the Severity of 
thiſe Laws, which were made againſt her Subjects of the 
„ I Romiſh Religion; but we will produce ſuch Things, as 
ere well known to us, and carefully taken Notice of by 
„e us. This is certain, that ſhe was always averſe from 
lying any Conſtraint on Men's Conſciences : But yet 
e could not allow that the Government ſhould be en- 
danger'd under the pretence of Conſcience and Religion, 
Hence it was that ſhe thought nothing but a certain De- 
ſtruction would enſue, if ſhe ſhould at the firſt grant a 
Liberty and Toleration of two Religions by publick Au- 
thority to a fierce and headſtrong People, who would 
ſoon upon their private Animolities fall together by 
the Ears. Even ia the beginning of her Reign, when 
al Things looked with a ſuſpicious Face, ſhe kept ſome 
of the Prelates, which were of a more turbulent and 
fictious Spirit, Priſoners at large, tho' ſhe had the Law 
on her ſide: And to the reſt of both Orders, ſhe uſed 
not any ſharp Inquiſition, but by a generous Connivence 
* W kept them under her Protection. This was the Poſture 
of Affairs at firſt. Nor did ſhe ſwerve much from this 
ler Clemency, tho? provoked by the Bull of E xcommu- 
© JJ iication thundered againſt her by Pius che Fiſth. This 
indeed might have raiſed her Indignation, aud have 
been the occaſion of new modelling the State, but ſtill 
he retained her own generons Temper. For this Pru- 
o dear and Courageous Woman was not much Moved at 
the Noiſe of ſuch Threatnings, being ſecure of the Fils 
Lelicy and Affection of her Subjects, and not tearing 
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any Harm from the Romiſh Faction, which was too weak 
to attempt any Thing unleſs ſeconded by a foreign 
Enemy. 1 _ 
But about the three and twentieth Year of her Reig 
the Face of Affairs was quite chang'd. Nor was thi 
Period of Time, feigned to ſerve a turn only, bu 
mentioned in the publick Records, and engraven as it were 
in leaves of Braſs. Nor were her Subjects of the Romy 
Religion puniſhed with any Severity before that Year, 
tho ſeveral Laws had formerly been EnaQted againſt 
them. But at this time it was by degrees diſcovered 
what valt and ambitious Deſigns were laid by Spain, to 
Conquer this Kingdom. A great part of this Deſign 
was to raiſe a Faction in the very Heart of the Nation, 
which being no Friends to the Government, and deſiroy 
of Alteration, ſhould join with the Enemy upon his It 
valion: This was hoped would be effected upon tie 
difference there was in Religion: Whereupon they re. 
ſolved to improve that Breach, and Prieſts were ſent 
over from the young Seminaries, to raiſe and increaſe 
Men's Love for the Romiſh Religion, to teach and inforce 
the Validity of the Pope's Bull, which abſolved the 
Queen's Subjects from their Allegtance, and to excite 
and prepare the Minds of Men for an Alteration in the 
Government. | | 
Much about that time, Jreland was openly invaded, 
and the Name and Government of Queen Elizabeth vilified 
by various and ſcandalous Libels; and Affairs were in 
fach a ſtrange Ferment, that they prognoſticated a great- 
er Commotion. Nor indeed will I fay, that every Prieſ 
knew of the Deſign, or were conſcious of what was to 
be done, but certainly they were the wicked Laſt igators 
and Promoters of the Villany others were to commit. 
And this is certainly true, (as appears by ſeveral Con- 
feſſions) that almoſt all the Prieſts who were ſent into 
England from the Year above-mention'd, to the thirti- 
eth Year of Queen Elizabeth's Reign (wherein the De- 


ſigu of Spain and the Romaniſts was to be put in Execu- 
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tion, by that memorable Preparation of a Fleet and 
Land- forces) I ſay 'tis certain, that all, who were ſent 
over within that time, among other Things had this 
likewiſe in their Orders, That they ſhould inſinuate, 
That Affairs could not laſt long in the ſame Poſture; that 
they would put on a new Face within ſome ſhort time; and 
that the Pope and the Catholick Princes would take care of 
the Engliſh Stare, provided the Engliſh were not their own 
hinderance. Nay, ſome of the Prieſts were manifeſtly 
engag'd In the Plots and Contrivances which were laid 
for the 'Subverſion and Ruin of the Government : And 
which is ſtill more, the whole Train of this Deſign was 
diſcoyer'd by Letters which were intercepted from all 
Parts: Wherein it was written, That the Vigilancy of 
the Queen and her Council over the Catholicks would be baf- 
fed : For ſhe only ſeem'd concern'd, that the Faction ſhould 
ut be headed by any Nobleman or Perſon of Quality; where- 
as the Deſin they laid was ſuch as was carried on by Pri- 
vate Men of no Note; who never met and conſpir d to- 
gether in Numbers, but order'd and diſpos d all Things in 
the private way of Confeſſion. Theſe were the Arrifices 
which were then us d, and were io cuſtomary and fami- 
liar to thoſe Men, as might be ſeen in a freſh and pa- 
rallel Caſe. | 

In a time of ſo much Danger, Queen Flizabeth was 
obliged by a kind of fatal Neceſlity to Enact ſevere 
Laws, thereby to reſtrain thoſe of her Subjects, who 
being averſe to her Government, and grown paſt the 
hopes of being Cur'd, began to grow Rich by the pri- 
vate Life they led, being exempted from the Charge 
and Burthen of publick Offices. The Original of this 
ipreading Evil was charg'd upon the Seminary Prieſts ; 
who were bred up in foreign Parts, and maintain'd by 
the Charity and Benevolence of Foregn Princes the pro- 
teſt Enemies of the Realm: Who had liv'd in Places, 
here the beſt Titles they could beſtow on Queen Ei- 
abet were thoſe of, Heretick, Excommunicated, and 
Vannavic Fury; who, tho” they themſelyes were not 
"2 engag'd 
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engag'd in treaſonable Practices, yet were known to he 
the intimate Friends of ſuch as were guilty of thoſe Vi]. 
lanies, and who, by their Artifices and poyſonous Me. 
thods had depraved the very Sacrifice of the 2/4, 
Which before was a ſweet and harmleſs Thing ; and had 
as it were infected it with a new kind of Ferment and 
pernicious Malignity. Whereupon the only Expedient 
to put a ſtop to this growing Evil was thought to be 
the prohibiting theſe Men from coming into the Land 
upon pain of Death; which was accordingly EnaQted in 
the ſeven and twentieth Year of her Reign. Nor did the 
Event it ſelf, when ſo great a Storm broke out upon, 
aud threatened the Nation, in the leaſt take off from the 
Envy, and Hatred of theſe Men, but rather increas'd it; 
ſo far had they diveſted themſelves of the Love they 
'ow'd their Country. Afterwards when our Fears of 
Spain (the true occaſion of this Severity) were over and 
vaniſh'd; yet the Memory of the former Times was ſo 
deeply fixt in the Minds and Senſes of moſt Men, and 
to have abrogated the Laws that were once made would | 
have argued ſo much Inconſtancy, or to have lighted 

them would have been a Sign of ſo much Indifferency; 
that Queen Elizabeth as Caſes then ſtood, did not think 
it ſafe for her ſelf, that Things ſhould return to the 

ſame Poſture they were in before the three and twenti- 

eth Year of her Reign. To this may be added the h- 

duſtry of ſome to increaſe the Revenues of the Exche- 

quer, and the Care of thoſe Miniſters of Juſtice, who 

are vs'd to mind no. other Safety of their Country than 
what is coutain'd in the Laws; Both which requir'd and 
call'd loudly for the Laws to be put in Execution. How- 
ever, ſhe (to the Glory of her good Nature be it ſpo- 
ken) did ſo far blunt the edge of the Laws, that but 
very few Prieſts ſuffer'd Death upon that account. Nor 
do we ſpeak this by way of Defence, for theſe Matters 
ſtaud in need of none: Since the whole Saftey of the 
Nation depended upon this Conduct, and the Method and 

Meaſure of all this Severity was far from being m— 

| an 
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and is a Thing that no Chriſtian need to be aſham'd of ; 
for it proceeded more from the Arrogance and wicked 


Practices of others, than from any neceſlity the Nation 
lay under, and it ſtands for a Monument of Diſgrace 


to the Romaniſts. But not to forget what we firſt aſ- 


ſerted, we think we have abundantly demonſtrated, that 
ſhe was Moderate in Points of Religion, and that the 
Alteration which did happen, was not owing to her 
Nature, but to the Iniquity of the Times. 

Of her Conſt ancy in Religion and the Worſhip thereof, 
the greateſt Proof is, That with an undaunted Mind and 
little Aſſiſtance ſhe extirpated and abrogated the Romiiſh 


Religion, as being diſagreeable to the Word of God, the 


Primitive Purity, and her own Conſcience: Notwithſtand- 
ing in her Siſter's Reign it was eſtabliſhed hy Publick Au- 
thority and a great deal of Care, aud had taken deep 
Root, and was ſtrengthned with the Conſent and Appro- 
bation of all that were in Authority and Places ot Truſt. 


Nor did ſhe do this haſtily or in a heat, but cautiouſly. 


and by degrees. The Truth of which appears, not on- 
ly in her whole Conduct of Affairs, but alſo in that 
Anſwer which ſhe once made to a Courtier upon the 


like Occaſion. For in the beginning of her Reign, when 


according to the Cuſtom the Priſoners were to be releas d, 


to Grace, and Honour her firſt Acceſſion to the Throne; 


as ſhe was going to Chapel ſhe was accoſted by a certain 
Courtier, who took more than ordinary Freedom, being 
of a pleaſant and facetious Nature. He, either promp- 
ted to it by his own private Inclination, or ſet on by a 
wiſer Head, deliver'd a Petition into her Hand, and in 
a full Concourſe of People with a loud Voice expreſſed 
himſelf thus, That there were ſtill four or five kept Priſo- 
ners, and that for no Reaſon at all: That he came to Peti- 
tion for their Freedom, as well as for the Reſt. That they 
were the Four Evangeliſts, and the Apoftle S. Paul, who 
bad been long confin'd in an unknown Tongue, as it were in & 
Prijon, and were not ſuſfer d to appear abroad in the World. 
The Queen gave him this very cautious Reply, That it 

was 
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was beſt to Conſult them firſt, whether they were willing to 
have their Freedom yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every 
Thing within her own Power, by giving ſuch a doubt. 
ful Anſwer to ſo ſurprizing a Demand. Nor did ſhe 
carry on Things fearfully, and by fits and ſtarts, but 
Gravely, Orderly, and Maturely : A Conference firſt 
had between the Parties, and a Parliament firſt call'd; 
and at laſt, within the compaſs of a Year, ſhe ſo far 
order'd and eſtabliſh'd all Things which concern'd Re- 
ligion, that ſhe did not ſuffer the leaſt Tittle of them 
to be alter'd, during all her Reign. And it was always 
her Publick Admonition in almoſt every Seſſion of Par- 
liament, that no Innovation ſhould be made in the Di/- 
cipline and Ceremonies of the Church. Thus far of her 
Religion. 7 
Now if any of the graver Sort ſhould object theſe Le- 
wities: © That ſhe was contented and deſirous to be 
« Admired, to be Courted, and upon the Account of 
e Love to be Prais'd and Extoll'd; and that ſhe con- 
4 tinu'd theſe Levities even to an Age wherein they 
& were unbecoming her: Yet 7-900 take even theſe 
in a milder Senſe, they are not without their due Aa- 
miration, ſince they are ſuch Things, as often are to be 
found in the fabulous Narrations of Poets and others. 
Thus 'tis recorded of a certain Queen in the Fortunate 
Hands, who in her Court and Government entertain'd 
that ſoft Thing call'd Love, and yet forbid Luſt to en- 
| ter there. But if a harſher Conſtruction ſhould be put 
Fi npon them, yet they are to be admir'd, and that very 
j highly too, ſince theſe Softneſſes caſt but little blemiſh 
on her Fame, and none at all upon her Grandeur; did 
no Injury to her Government, and hinder'd not the 
Publick Adminiſtration of Affairs. For theſe fort of 
Things are uſaally joyn'd to the moſt noted Fortune. 
But, to conclude this Efſay; ſhe was certainly a good, 
moral Princeſs, and as ſuch ſhe deſir'd to appear: She 
was a hater of Vice, and ſtady'd to grow famous by 
honourable Methods. And truly at the naming of her 
Manners, 
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Queen Elizabeth. 101 
Manners, ſomething comes into my Mind, which I will 
here declare. When ſhe had order'd an Exprefs to be 
written to her Ambaſſador, concerning certain Inſtru- 
tions, which he was privately to impart to the Queen 
Mother of France at Valois, and her Secretary had in- 
ſerted a certain Clauſe, that the Ambaſſador to ingra- 
tiate himſelf the better ſhould ſay, That they were two 
Female Princes, of whom, in the Management of Affairs, 
and in the Art and Skill of Governing, 41 great Things 
were expected as from the beſt of Men; ſhe could not en- 
dure the Compariſon, but order'd it to be ſtruck ont, 
and faid, That ſhe usd quite different Arts and Methods 
in the Adminiſtration of the Government. And ſhe was 
extreamly pleas'd, when any one by chance dropt 
out ſuch an Expreſſion as this, That ſhe would have liv'd 
and excelld in the Eye of the World, tho ſhe had ſpent her 
Days in a private and mean Station : So deſirous was ſhe 
that nothing of her Virtue and Praiſe ſhould be owing 
to the Grandure of her Fortune. But if I ſhould enter 
upon her Praiſes, either Moral or Political, or ſhould 
touch only upon her Virtues, which would be a Diſpa- 
ragement to ſo great a Princeſs : Or ſhould I endeavour 
to ſet them in their clear and proper Light, I muſt run 
out into the Hiſtory of her Life, which requires more 
Leiſure, and a larger Genius, than I can pretend to. 
For I have here given you her CharaFer in-ſhort. But 
it muſt after all be ſaid, That only Time will beſtow a 
true Encomium on this Excellent Woman: Since no 
Age ſince the Creation, could ever ſhew her Equal in 
her own Sex, that was ſo fit to manage the Affairs of 
a State. | 1 ä 
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Lately Publiſd, 


"i Uttor Hiſtoricas : Or a ſhort Syſtem of 
Univerſal Hiſtory, and an Introduction 


to the Study of it. In Two Volumes, Octavo. 


Containing, An Explication of Terms, and other 
Precognita in Chronology, an Account of all the 
Ancient Greek and Roman Hiſtorians, with the 
Judgment of the Beſt Criticks upon; Alſo an 
ample Collection of Exgliſb Hiſtorians, A Chro- 
nology of all the moſt Celebrated Perſons and 
Actions from the Creation to this Time. And 
a Compleat Hiſtory of all the Ancient Monar- 
chies and States of Aſia and Greece, the Roman 
Empire, the Kingdoms of the Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards and Franks, the State of Britain from 
the Primitive Times to the end of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, the Hiſtory of Scotland and Ireland, as 
alſo of Venice: And laſtly, the Riſe and Progreſs 
of the Turkiſh Power. Written by Tho. Hearne, 
M. A. of St. Edmund- Hall, Oxon. Printed for 
Tim, Childe, and Sold by moſt Bookſellers, 


